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l. Introduction 
A. The Scope and Nature of the Question 


This book, as its title proclaims, studies an intersection between textual and 
musical concerns. Since the separation of verbal text and musical notation as 
discrete systems comes more or less as a given today, the juxtaposition of 
them in this topic may come as a jolt. The only books that many non- 
musicologists handle with any frequency in which text and notation conjoin 
are hymnals. Indeed, it would surprise, puzzle, or even frustrate many 
readers, especially those who cannot read music, to open a novel or an epic 
poem and to find suddenly in the middle that for a few pages the format 
switched to that of sheet music, with clefs, bars, and notes. Yet however 
much we take for granted the autonomy of the two forms — bare words for 
most prose and verse, words and music only when the words are brief 
instructions (usually in Italian) to performers, lyrics, or texts that have been 
set to music — this outcome was not already predetermined in the early 
Middle Ages. For at least two centuries the sort of abrupt transition between 
musically unadorned text and musically notated text would not have been 
infrequent. 

The study is not intended to advance any implicit claim that its author 
has suddenly acquired professional certification in musicology. Indeed, the 
analysis will not be musicological. As a medieval literary historian and a 
Medieval Latin philologist, I feel more comfortable contending with 
columns of text than with staves of music or even with the less numerous 
horizontal lines conventionally employed to notate Gregorian chant. Yet if I 
am no musicologist, and if it would be a misrepresentation for me to pose as 
even an amateur musician of the humblest rank, why have I had the temerity 
to frame a topic that explores the borderland between textuality and 
musicality — between words and songs? My main response would be that the 
borderland where text and song meet is so vast and complicated as to 
demand the attention of both musicologists and philologists. In this case, I 
seek to understand which texts were chosen for the notation of melodies, 
what can be known of the persons who composed, noted, consulted, and 
performed the melodies, how the melodies may have related to the form and 
content of the texts, what inspirations and analogues the composers, 
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notators, and performers could have found for their activities, and why the 
notation ceases after a couple of hundred years in which it became 
widespread. 

If we can figure out why classical texts were neumed, we can learn 
much about intellectual and aesthetic tastes and values in the early Middle 
Ages. Despite my hearty respect for both classical studies and musicology I 
cannot allow to stand unquestioned in the twenty-first century an explanation 
as superficial and facile as one proffered in 1920: "Briefly, they aimed at 
combining the cultivation of two subjects — Music and the Classics — which 
are essential to whosoever will be saved.”’ We must delve more deeply. 

As a kind of emblem for the complexities of this pursuit, consider the 
historiated initial C in the Latin imperative Cantate with which Psalm 97 
opens (“Sing to the Lord a new song") in an early thirteenth-century codex, 
Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de France, MS lat. 10525, fol. 192r? The 
singing and song appear threefold, in the verb Cantate (“Sing!”), in the 
vignette of men singing that is enclosed within the initial, and in the 
songbook on a lectern before the men within the picture. The songbook in 
the illumination appears to be a typical manuscript for liturgical chant of the 
later period in which it was produced: formidable in size, it is designed to 
repose on a lectern at eye level and to display its text and illumination in a 
format easily perused by cantors. But the songbook reveals unintentionally 
that not everything was always so bold and simple. Because the image is a 
letter of the alphabet, we are compelled to read it as a component in a written 
word. On the surface this circumstance would seem to give text priority over 
song, but please note (nota bene or, better yet, ð bene) both that the singers 
are not looking at their book and that the folio sides open before them are 
blank and thus reveal neither text nor neumes. 

As the dynamics within the initial exemplify, in the Middle Ages 
nothing is too straightforward in the interactions between literacy and 
orality, between texts and songs, or (to take a different perspective) between 
textuality and performance. In this instance, visual practices can explain why 
the words and notes that should be on the page have been omitted. To be 
appreciated better, the relations between text and song cry out not only for 


' Henry Thomas, “Musical Settings of Horace's Lyric Poems," in Proceedings of the 
Musical Association 46 (1919-1920), pp. 73-97, at 95. 

? Many similar illuminated initials are to be found. Another amusing one within the 
letter C in the initial word of the same Psalm portrays three clerics as they sing the motet 
"Zelo tui langueo" from a roll: London, British Library, MS Arundel 83 (the Howard Psalter, 
from Norfolk, ca. 1310—1320), fol. 63v. In this one the roll contains clearly legible notation in 
square-note form on four-line staves. 
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close examination of the music, but also for study of it in its cultural context. 
I shall address myself to this latter undertaking, which is ultimately literary- 
historical, paleographico-codicological, and ethnomusicological, rather than 
to the first, which is musicological. 

Although the compound adjectives with which the foregoing paragraph 
ended are typically (post)modern, the conjunction of text and musical 
notation to which I seek to draw attention qualifies as thoroughly medieval. 
Indeed, two swatches of the musical notation known as neumation are even 
made salient to the reader by the placement in the margin of the manuscript 
folio of a large monogram, composed of the letters NOT (see plate 1). Long 
before the phrase nota bene (often abbreviated as N.B.) became common 
currency in languages far from its own origins, the Latin imperative 
appeared in a variety of forms as a monogram in the margins of 
manuscripts.’ It directed the reader to “mark well" what was written in the 
passage, usually Latin, that was so flagged. The argument could be advanced 
that the nota signified by the monogram on this folio side refers narrowly to 
musical notation and is directed to a musical notator, in which event we 
could translate the Latin imperative as the English *notate!" Alternatively, 
the word could be taken as an injunction to manuscript users to “mark well!” 
because this passage bears musical notation. But I would maintain that it is 
anachronistic to constrain our understanding of the nota to either one of 
these meanings. The command carried both significations. The passages so 
marked deserved the extra attention of a nota bene because of their 
importance, and musical notation formed part of the special treatment they 
received. 


? The expression nota bene and the abbreviation N.B. are found in many European 
languages, such as Dutch, French, German, and Italian. For remarks on nota signs in 
manuscripts, see Ettore Cau, "Scrittura e cultura a Novara (secoli viii-x)," Ricerche medievali 
6—9 (1971—1974), 1-88, at pp. 57-60; David Ganz, Corbie in the Carolingian Renaissance, 
Beihefte der Francia 20 (Sigmaringen, 1990), pp. 73-76; Paul Saenger, Space Between 
Words: The Origins of Silent Reading (Stanford, CA, 1997), p. 75; and Mary Carruthers, The 
Book of Memory: A Study of Memory in Medieval Culture, Cambridge Studies in Medieval 
Literature 10 (Cambridge, 1990), pp. 108, 244, 245, 247, and 344, n. 55. Cau presents an 
array of such monograms from the tenth through the thirteenth century. Ganz details the 
activities of two early Carolingian annotators who used the letter N and the monogram NOT, 
respectively, to mark passages they judged to be important. Saenger sees nota signs from the 
early ninth century and later as a phenomenon related to the broader development of word 
spacing. Carruthers sets nota signs from the twelfth century and later in the context of 
mnemonic practices in the second half of the Middle Ages. 
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Plate 1: Bern, Burgerbibliothek, MS 239, fol. 12r (Vergil, Aeneid 2.274-87, 
with neumes and *NOT" monogram) 
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Instead of venturing into zones of music history and theory that would 
be fraught with dangers even for an expert (and I make no pretence of being 
one), let me make a virtue of a necessity by focusing on what has been 
neglected, namely, the literary dimensions of the musical notation of Latin 
classics. The neumation of the Latin classics is one fascinating byway on the 
map of what has long been a central challenge in Western song making: how 
to reconcile music with language.* Even within musicology, word has still 
not spread widely about the extent of the neuming. Though reference has 
been made to the neumed classics as “the oldest treasures of secular music in 
the Middle Ages,” such recognition has remained at best a succès d’estime.° 

Consider the scope of the phenomenon. Dating the neumation precisely 
is usually impossible. Even when codices can be fixed firmly in the ninth 
century, the neumes themselves cannot be pinned down to any time earlier 
than the late tenth century. The chronological range of the neuming is then 
only a little more than two centuries, at the latest from the late tenth to the 
end of the twelfth century. 

What can be determined more exactly is quantities of what survives. 
Neumation is extant for many classical, late ancient, and early medieval 
secular texts, including entire classical Latin lyric poems and numerous 
passages in classical Latin epics. To be more specific, neumes are extant for 
nearly two dozen of Horace's Odes as well as for one section of the Carmen 
saeculare and for parts of two Epodes; for more than a dozen in six books of 
Lucan's De bello civili (alternatively, and less properly, known as the 
Pharsalia); for eight in seven books of Statius's Thebaid and one in his 
Achilleid; for four in two of Terence's comedies; and for two in two of 
Vergil's Eclogues, two in the Georgics, and more than two dozen in ten 
books of the Aeneid. To shift from mere numbers to statistics, it has been 


^ On this topic, see Thrasybulos Georgiades, Music and Language: The Rise of Western 
Music as Exemplified in Settings of the Mass, trans. Marie Louise Góllner (Cambridge, 1982). 

? The quotation is from Giulio Cattin, Music of the Middle Ages, trans. Steven Botterill, 
2 vols. (Cambridge, 1984—1985), 1:128. 

* Birger Munk Olsen also identified two passages in Juvenal's eighth Satire as being 
neumed in one manuscript: L’Etude des auteurs classiques latins au Xle et Mile siècles, 
3 vols. (with vol. 3 in two parts) (Paris, 1982-1989). Yves-Frangois Riou did not include 
them in his articles: see "Chronologie et provenance des manuscrits latins neumés," Revue 
d'histoire des textes 21 (1991), 77-113; “Codicologie et notation neumatique,” Cahiers de 
civilisation médiévale 33 (1990), 255-80, and “Codicologie et notation neumatique (suite et 
fin)," Cahiers de civilisation médiévale 33 (1990), 381—96; “Poésie latine profane et musique 
dans le haut Moyen Age,” in Le Livre au Moyen Age, ed. Jean Glénisson (Paris, 1988), 
pp. 187-92; and “La musique et la poésie latine classique dans le Haut Moyen Age,” Revista 
de musicología 16:4 (1995 for 1993), 2198-209. 
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calculated that approximately twenty-one percent of all Statius manuscripts 
from the tenth to the twelfth century contain neumes, fifteen percent of all 
Horace manuscripts, and between seven and eleven percent of Lucan, 
Terence, and Vergil manuscripts.’ 

Often the neumation for a given run of lines is attested in multiple 
manuscripts, sometimes even a dozen, and in different forms of neumes (and 
in isolated instances even in non-neumatic forms of musical notation) used 
in various regions of the Latin West. To indicate the quantities for the first 
poet who was mentioned in the last paragraph, the number of Horace codices 
with neumation is striking: forty-eight instances of neuming have been 
identified, which pertain to a total of twenty-six different texts, including 
twenty-three odes." Most of the passages cluster in the first and third books 
of the Odes, but one example of neumation for the Carmen saeculare has 
been discovered and two for the Epodes. Eight passages appear in multiple 
manuscripts with neumation; of these, one ode (Odes 1.33) is neumed seven 
times, two others (Odes 1.1 and 1.3) five times each. Of all the neumations 
of Horace that have been identified, only thirteen (slightly more than a 
quarter) allow any plausible reconstruction of a melody." And if tallying how 
many times a given ode has been neumed offers one insight into the 
frequency of neumation, another perspective comes from tracking how many 
passages are neumed in each of the codices with neumation.'" Most codices 
have neumes for only one or two texts. The two major exceptions feature, 
respectively, nine and sixteen neumations; by itself, this pair of manuscripts 
preserves almost half of the neumed Horace texts known to us." 

Another poet for whom the numbers are impressive is Vergil: twenty- 
four codices have been found that transmit neumes to accompany sections of 


7 Riou, “Chronologie et provenance," p. 103. If anything, these figures could be 
increased slightly, since more instances of neumation have been discovered over the past 
fifteen years. 

8 The exhaustive treatment of the neumings in Horace is Silvia Wälli, Melodien aus 
mittelalterlichen Horaz-Handschriften. Edition und Interpretation der Quellen, Monumenta 
Monodica Medii Aevi: Subsidia 3 (Kassel, 2002). 

? Willi, Melodien, p. 58. Within these thirteen, only one melody is written out where 
space was left deliberately for neuming: Wälli, Melodien, pp. 160, 90-94, and 283-86. Only 
one manuscript, Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de France, MS lat. 7979, permits the octave to 
be determined: Wälli, Melodien, p. 254. 

10 wait. Melodien, p. 240, observed that only one passage is neumed in isolation in a 
manuscript that is otherwise devoid of Horatian texts. 

! walli, Melodien, p. 52, in reference to Paris lat. 7979, and St. Petersburg, National 
Library of Russia (Gosudarstvennaja Publiénaja Biblioteka), MS class. lat. 8° v 4. 
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his poetry.'? But the story does not end there. Twenty-one manuscripts have 
neumation for parts of Statius's Thebaid, one for his Achilleid, while there 
are twelve for Lucan and seven for Terence.” 

In assessing a generous cross-section of these materials, the principal 
question I wish to raise can be stated bluntly as: Why were these Latin 
classics neumed?'* To untangle this knot, I shall need to confront the related 
one of how the Latin classics were performed musically. Finally, I shall 
speculate about a third conundrum: Why did the neumed classics cease to be 
sung or intoned (if indeed they did) in the twelfth century, when our 
manuscript evidence dwindles before disappearing altogether in the 
thirteenth? 

To make apparent how I hope this investigation can further scholarship 
on the topic, 1 must first give a thumbnail sketch, one small digit or maybe 
just a hangnail on a Guidonian hand, of what has and has not been 
accomplished in publications to date. Since the existence of neumed 
manuscripts of the classics has been known and discussed for more than two 
hundred years, ? I shall not survey all the scattered work by earlier scholars 
that was limited to neumes in single manuscripts or to the neumation of 
individual classical poets. Rather, I shall focus on the few twentieth-century 
researchers who have endeavoured to treat such occurrences synthetically. 

In 1955 the musicologist and musical paleographer Solange Corbin 
entitled her fundamental study on the musical notation of classical Latin 


12 Gundela Bobeth, "Vergil, Statius, Lucan und Terenz in der Vertonung des 
Mittelalters. Interpretatorische ErschlieBung von Neumierungen in Handschriften des 9.-12. 
Jahrhunderts” (Ph.D. diss., Universität Basel, 2004). 

P? This count for Statius is the same as Bobeth's, but mine includes the apparently 
unigue neumation of the Achilleid while excluding a Medieval Latin poem based on Statius, 
the Planctus Oedipodis. 

14 To my knowledge, this question has not been the subject of a substantial examination 
in more than a hundred years, since Jules Combarieu asked in reference to a single manuscript 
of Vergil (Florence, Biblioteca Medicea Laurenziana, MS Ashburnham 23): “Sous l'influence 
de quelles idées les textes notés ont-ils été choisis? Pourquoi ceux-ci & non ceux-là?" See 
Jules Combarieu, Fragments de l'Enéide en musique, d'aprés un manuscrit inédit. Fac- 
similés phototypiques précédés d'une introduction (Paris, 1898), p. 17. 

15 [n 1780 Jean-Benjamin de la Borde called attention to the neumation of six strophes 
of Horace, Odes 4.11 (lines 1-24), in Montpellier, Bibliothéque municipale et universitaire 
(Bibliothèque Interuniversitaire Section Médecine, Faculté de médecine), MS 425, fols. 50v— 
Sir: Essai sur la musique ancienne et moderne, 4 vols. (Paris, 1780), 2:43. 
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poetry: *How People Sang the Latin Classics in the Middle Ages. 
Regrettably, apart from this one article and one report on her teaching, 
nothing else Corbin published on the subject surpasses three pages. Even 
when gathered together, all the snatches of writing on the topic Corbin made 
public in the 1950s were too brief and rested on too insubstantial a 
foundation of manuscripts to enable definitive answers to the question she 
articulated." In the following decade Günther Wille offered detailed 
summaries of the evidence about the neumation of individual poems and 
poets, culled mainly from earlier scholarship but also from his own 
researches, that have not yet been entirely superseded.'* Then in the late 
1980s and early 1990s the codicologist Yves-Frangois Riou, extending 
information assembled by Birger Munk Olsen, generated a more copious and 
meticulous inventory of manuscripts in which classical poems were neumed 
either in foto or in part; and Riou sprinkled throughout his listing many 
precious insights into what we can and cannot infer from this neumation.'? 
But Riou's goal was avowedly to scrutinize "the general problem of the 
contribution of all neumatic notation to a better comprehension of the 


16 «Comment on chantait les classiques latins au moyen âge,” in Mélanges d'histoire et 
d'esthétique musicales offerts à Paul-Marie Masson, professeur honoraire en Sorbonne, par 
ses collégues, ses éléves et ses amis, 2 vols. (Paris, 1955), 1:107—13. 

17 The report on teaching is “Paléographie musicale," Annuaire de l'École pratique des 
Hautes Études, IVe section: Sciences historiques et philologiques 104 (1971-1972), 369-79. 
Other bulletins on her work include “La cantillation des classiques latins au Moyen Age. 
Nouveaux manuscrits notés," Revue de musicologie 35 (1953), 109-10; "La cantillation 
médiévale de Virgile," Revue de musicologie 39 (1957), 126; “Le chant des classiques latins: 
la cantillation de l'Énéide," Revue de musicologie 37 (1955), 108; “Les poètes goliards, 
tradition orale et tradition classique," Revue de musicologie 43 (1959), 122-24; “Notations 
musicales dans les classiques latins," Revue des Etudes Latines 32 (1954), 97-99; “Les 
notations musicales dans les manuscrits d'Horace et Virgile," Revue des études latines 32 
(1954), 50—51; and remarks in "Séance commune avec la Société de musicologie," Revue des 
études latines 33 (1955), 37-39. 

18 Günther Wille, Musica Romana. Die Bedeutung der Musik im Leben der Rómer 
(Amsterdam, 1967). 

9 See Munk Olsen, L'Étude des auteurs classiques latins, 3 vols. (with vol. 3 in two 
parts). Additional material to supplement this invaluable set of volumes has appeared in 
subsequent articles, among which I would single out Birger Munk Olsen, “Chronique des 
manuscrits classiques latins (IXe-XlIle siécles)," Revue d'histoire des textes 21 (1991), 37— 
76. The studies by Riou are: "Chronologie et provenance des manuscrits latins neumés," 
“Codicologie et notation neumatique," “Codicologie et notation neumatique (suite et fin),” 
and "Poésie latine profane et musique dans le haut Moyen Age.” 
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provenance and sometimes of the origin of a manuscript of the High Middle 
Ages.””? In other words, to him the neumes were a means rather than an end. 

Neither Corbin, nor Wille, nor Riou ventured more than desultory 
remarks about the more literary-historical enigma of why musical notation 
was provided at all for the classics in the Middle Ages or why one passage 
of poetry would be neumed and not another, nor about the more 
ethnomusicological puzzles of how, where, when, and by whom the 
passages were sung. Even Munk Olsen and Riou, upon whose codicological 
toils this study and all future interpretative work (both musicological and 
literary) will rest, failed to convey to a larger public the significances of the 
discoveries they had made and distilled. Conseguently, what amounts to a 
new repertory of song has remained grossly underappreciated, if not 
essentially unknown. The neumed classics belong among other corpora of 
Latin songs, such as liturgical hymns and processionals, early medieval 
rhythmi, secular songs, and conductus and Benedicamus songs.”' 

Despite the initial interest that devotees of the classics or early music 
are prone to display upon learning that numerous sections of Latin poetry 
were chanted or sung in the Middle Ages, the topic has until very recently 
remained peripheral to the efforts of musicologists to study plainchant or 
later polyphony and to those of literary historians to comprehend the 
reception of the classics." The tracks that were laid down long ago lead 
students of plainchant to concentrate upon the liturgy, those of the classical 
tradition in the early Middle Ages to analyse verbal (and, to a lesser extent, 
visual) data. What should be esteemed as a fascinating marriage of text and 
song has instead been unknown or stamped either as marginal or even as a 
contradiction in terms. 


?? «Codicologie et notation neumatique,” Cahiers de civilisation médiévale 33 (1990), 
255—80, at p. 255 (my translation). 

?! For a table of corpora, see Andreas Haug, “Musikalische Lyrik im Mittelalter," in 
Musikalische Lyrik, ed. Hermann Danuser, Handbuch der musikalischen Gattungen 8/1 
(Laaber, 2004), pp. 59-129, at 69. 

? The standard literary histories on the classical tradition maintain an almost unanimous 
silence on the neumation: there is nothing about the phenomenon in R.R. Bolgar, The 
Classical Heritage and Its Beneficiaries (Cambridge, 1963); L.D. Reynolds and N.G. Wilson, 
Scribes and Scholars: A Guide to the Transmission of Greek and Latin Literature, 2nd ed. 
(Oxford, 1968); and L.D. Reynolds, ed., Texts and Transmission: A Survey of the Latin 
Classics (Oxford, 1983). Even exhaustive compilations on the medieval destinies of 
individual classical poets are usually devoid of comments on the neuming. See for example 
Pierre Courcelle, Lecteurs patens et lecteurs chrétiens de l'Enéide, 2 vols., vol. 1 "Les 
témoignages littéraires," Institut de France: Mémoires de l'Académie des inscriptions et 
belles-lettres, Nouvelle série 4 (Paris, 1984). 
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The very idea of a special relationship between the classics and 
monophony from the tenth through the twelfth century has a whiff of the 
paradoxical about it. Indeed, the phrase "classical poems in plainchant" 
would seem an oxymoron, since plainchant or plainsong (the form of music 
most often neumed) is generally defined as liturgical music that lacks strict 
metre and that is sung without accompaniment. Specifically, it is taken as 
being synonymous with Gregorian chant, which could be considered the 
traditional song of the Church. Gregorian chant and its notation hold a 
singular importance in the history of Western music, since the former has 
constituted a living tradition longer than any other form of music, while the 
latter has been stable in its appearance for nearly eight centuries. 
Consequently, the origins of Gregorian chant and notation have elicited 
considerable energy and ingenuity from researchers. But what of the 
classical poems that were neumed? 

Comparatively recently a team was formed at the University of Basel, 
under the stewardship of Wulf Arlt, that has brought together musicologists 
to scrutinize and interpret the manuscripts methodically. Although the first 
major instalment of their research was not available when I prepared the 
initial drafts of this study, the book version of the work on Horace by Silvia 
Wálli was published in 2002 and the as yet unpublished dissertation on 
Vergil, Statius, Lucan, and Terence by Gundela Bobeth was submitted in 
2004.” The release of such results ends a long and baffling conspiracy of 
silence among musicologists on the neumation, but it leaves many questions 
still to be pondered and maybe even to be answered. 

Before embarking upon an examination of the neumed classics, we 
must know what we are probing. In this case, we need to have clarity about 
what is meant by both the term neumes (since neumation was by far and 
away the chief form of musical notation attached to the classics) and the 
term classics. Only then shall we be able to gauge how different the 
experience of encountering classical poets could have been to the audiences 
of early medieval manuscripts and how complexly musical notation, in the 
form known as “neumes,” could relate to other types of markers that were 
being developed to give directions about the delivery and comprehension of 
poetry. What is to be said about music may be old hat for readers schooled in 
musicology, while the discussion of the classics may be redundant for 


? See Wälli, and Gundela Bobeth, "Vergil, Statius." I am grateful to Dr. Bobeth for 
giving me a copy of her dissertation as submitted. A revised form has been announced as 
forthcoming as Monumenta Monodica Medii Aevi: Subsidia 5. 
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classicists and for those interested in the classical tradition; the novelty will 
come in the meeting of the twain. 


B. Defining Neumes 


Before delving further into the mystery of why the classics were neumed, we 
would be well advised to define our basic terms. A good starting place is to 
clarify what we should understand by neumes. This endeavour demands a 
degree of temerity, since early medieval notational systems are still not fully 
understood and attempts at definition have been known to occasion fierce 
debate since the nineteenth century." 

What did the Medieval Latin term neuma mean? The only sense of the 
word to remain current in modern languages (to denote a graphic sign used 
in musical notation) was the last and least frequent of its meanings to evolve 
in the Middle Ages.” Even a multipart entry in a substantial dictionary of 
Medieval Latin may be justified in containing no reference to neuma as a 
graphic sign." 

For most of the Middle Ages neuma signified not a written note or 
group of notes, but a melodic phrase, especially a melisma performed by a 
cantor.” For instance, Guido of Arezzo uses neuma to designate not 
notational marks but rather a component in music (a pars); he also equates it 
with a metrical foot.” The customary phrase for a notational sign was nota 


24 The debate between Edmond de Coussemaker and Théodore Nisard is summarized in 
André Mocquereau, "Description du codex 339; Origine et classement des différentes 
écritures neumatiques," in Le codex 339 de la Bibliothéque de Saint-Gall (Xe siécle): 
Antiphonale missarum Sancti Gregorii, Paléographie musicale 1 (Solesmes, 1889), pp. 57- 
160, at 102, n. 1. 

2 See Anne-Marie Bautier-Regnier, “A propos des sens de neuma et de nota en latin 
médiéval," Revue belge de musicologie 18 (1964), 1-9; David Hiley, Western Plainchant: A 
Handbook (Oxford, 1993), pp. 345-46; Michel Huglo, "Les noms des neumes et leur 
origine," Études grégoriennes | (1954), 53—67; Lucas Kunz, "Antike Elemente in der 
frühmittelalterlichen Neumenschrift,” Kirchenmusikalisches Jahrbuch 46 (1962), 21-33; and 
Novum glossarium mediae latinitatis ab anno DCCC usque ad annum MCC, ed. Franz Blatt, 
"Ne-Norma" (Copenhagen, 1967), col. 1233, line 3-col. 1235, line 15. 

20 Dictionary of Medieval Latin from British Sources, fasc. 7 “N,” ed. D.R. Howlett, 
(Oxford, 2002), p. 1910. 

?' Huglo, “Les noms des neumes,” p. 58 and n. 5 

28 The key passage is Guido of Arezzo (Guido Aretinus), Micrologus, ch. 15, ed. Joseph 
Smits van Waesberghe, Corpus scriptorum de musica 4 (n.p. , 1955), pp. 162-77. Guido's use 
of neuma is so complex as to render all the more advisable his concluding injunction in the 
chapter to do what he has said "sed cum discretione." William T. Flynn, Medieval Music as 
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(musica), which may have referred to the accent marks (or notes) used in this 
notation. One important section from a treatise on plainchant (Tractatus de 
cantu Gregoriano), most often known from its incipit as “Quid est cantus?" 
(^What is Song?") but occasionally designated as the Vatican Anonymous, 
divulges intriguing information about both notae and neumae; it presents the 
earliest extant use of neuma to designate a graphic sign. The treatise was 
most likely composed by an anonymous Frankish author in the tenth century, 
although it survives in a manuscript of the eleventh: 


Quid est cantus? Peritia musicae, artis, inflexio vocis et modulatio. 
Quare dicitur cantus? A canendo, idest, a peritia musicae artis vel 
vocis modulatione. Ortus quoque suus atque compositio ex 
accentibus toni vel ex pedibus syllabarum ostenditur. Ex 
accentibus vero toni demonstratur in acuto et gràvi et circumfléxo. 
Ex pedibus denique syllaborum ostenditur in brevi et longa. De 
accentibus toni oritur nota quae dicitur neuma."? 


Medieval Exegesis, Studies in Liturgical Musicology 8 (Lanham, MD, and London, 1999), 
pp. 70-71, nn. 24, 98, 105. The early meaning of neuma is still evident in the final hexameter 
of a long didactic table that presented the names of neumes (nomina neumarum): "Neumarum 
signis erras qui plura refingis." This observation was made first by Huglo, “Les noms des 
neumes,” pp. 57-59, and recurs in Hiley, Western Plainchant, p. 346. 

e Dictionary of Medieval Latin, fasc. 7, p. 1932, nota 5b (“musical note as written 
sometimes with reference to shape") and 6 (“musical notation, score"), and Novum 
Glossarium, ed. Blatt, col. 1393, lines 9—34, nota 7a—c. 

On nota see Calvin M. Bower, "Sonus, vox, chorda, nota: Thing, Name, and Sign in 
Early Medieval Theory," in Quellen und Studien zur Musiktheorie des Mittelalters, vol. 3, 
Bayerische Akademie der Wissenschaften: Veróffentlichungen der Musikhistorischen 
Kommission 15 (Munich, 2001), pp. 47-61, at 58—61; James Grier, *Adémar de Chabannes, 
Carolingian Musical Practices, and Nota Romana," Journal of the American Musicological 
Society 56 (2003), 43-98; Huglo, “Les noms des neumes," p. 59; Nancy Phillips, “Notationen 
und Notationslehren von Boethius bis zum 12. Jahrhundert," in Michel Huglo, Charles M. 
Atkinson, Christian Meyer, Karlheinz Schlager, and Nancy Phillips, Die Lehre vom 
einstimmigen liturgischen Gesang, Geschichte der Musiktheorie 4, ed. Thomas Ertelt and 
Frieder Zaminer (Darmstadt, 2000), pp. 293—623, at 334—536; and Blair Sullivan, "Nota and 
Notula: Boethian Semantics and the Written Representation of Musical Sound in Carolingian 
Treatises," Musica disciplina 47 (1993), 71—97. 

3° Vatican, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, MS Pal. lat. 235, fol. 38v: Peter Wagner, 
“Un piccolo trattato sul canto ecclesiastico in un manoscritto del secolo X-XL," Rassegna 
Gregoriana 3 (1904), cols. 481—84, at 482; my translation. Wagner notes that a later hand 
wrote above the word "nota" the word "figura." The same text can be found, with a German 
translation, in Peter Wagner, Einführung in die gregorianischen Melodien, 2nd ed., 3 vols. 
(Leipzig, 1911-1921), vol. 2 (1912), pp. 355—56, as well as elsewhere. The passage provides 
the point of departure for Charles M. Atkinson, “De accentibus toni oritur nota quae dicitur 
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What is chant? Expertise in the craft of music, [and] inflection and 
modulation of the voice. Why is it called chant? From chanting, 
which is to say, from expertise in the craft of music or from 
modulation of the voice. In addition, its origin and structure are 
shown to result from pitch accents or syllabic feet. From pitch 
accents, in fact, it is evident in the acute accent [of higher pitch 
than what precedes], grave accent [of lower pitch], and circumflex 
[of first higher and then lower pitches]. From syllabic feet it is 
shown to result in long and short. The notational sign that is called 
a “neume” originates in pitch accents. 


These sentences would seem to connect the signs known as notae or neumae 
with pitch of tonic accent, as opposed to metrical quantity, but they have the 
wrinkle that if a neuma denotes a phrase, then neuming is a matter of 
syntactical intonation rather than lexical pitch. In linking neumes implicitly 
with the accents used in grammar teaching, the passage accords with later 
Italian tables in which the neume known as virga is designated accentus 
acutus.?! 

Obviously, neumes, neuma, neumic, neumatization, and related termini 
technici put us in a place far removed from common parlance in English, 
where the more routinely encountered and possibly cognate pneumatic (spelt 
with a p but pronounced identically) brings to mind other things. We think 
not of music practice, but of something quite different when we hear the 
phrase “pneumatic drill,” and a “pneumatic body” conjures up not a corpus 
of melodies, but an ample female figure. 

The very etymology of the word neume has been controverted, with 
some contending that it originated ultimately in the Greek pneuma (nvevua, 
*wind, air; breath; spirit, inspiration; the Holy Spirit") and others placing 
their bets on the Greek neuma (veda, “a nod or sign”). If the former is 
right, then the word could have at its origins the expelling of breath by a 
chanter. [f the latter, then it might monumentalize the role of cantors who 


neuma: Prosodic Accents, the Accent Theory, and the Paleofrankish Script," in Essays on 
Medieval Music: In Honor of David G. Hughes, ed. Graeme M. Boone, Isham Library Papers 
4 (Cambridge, MA, 1995), pp. 17-42. My interpretation of the last three sentences differs 
from his in small but significant ways. On its date, see Lexicon musicum latinum medii aevi 1, 
ed. Michael Bernhard (Munich, 1992), p. Ixx. It is sometimes described as being ninth- 
century, most notably in Willi Apel, Gregorian Chant (Bloomington, IN, 1958), p. 109. For 
bibliography on past studies of the text, see Huglo, “Les noms des neumes,” p. 59, n. 5. 
?! Huglo, “Les noms des neumes,” p. 62. 
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directed choirs with gestures equivalent to those of modern-day conductors. 
Small wonder that bewilderment persists now, since the meanings of both 
words fused in the Latin neuma (recorded variously as grammatically 
feminine and neuter). Nor does the pandemonium stop with etymology, 
since the orthography of the word is also unstable. In Medieval Latin we find 
the variant spellings neuma, neupma, and pneuma. In Modem English, 
although a clear majority has settled upon neume with a final e, a persistent 
minority clings to neum without the concluding silent vowel. The 
orthographic variability should warn of the heterogeneity in meanings that 
the word has carried. 

Even if we disregard the perplexities and perversities of etymology and 
orthography, the question “What is a neume?" is not as simplistic as it might 
seem at first blush. Of many complicating factors, one of the greatest is that 
the signs did not serve solely to convey information about music.” On the 
contrary, they fulfilled many other functions. Most mundanely, the marks 
could be written without any real significance, but instead to test the nib of a 
pen (as a so-called probatio pennae) before applying it to the real work at 
hand." A particularly relevant case in point among the neumed classics is 
Paris, Bibliothèque nationale de France, MS lat. 9346, fol. Ir, where the 
word probatio, together with two instances of an abbreviated prob., are 
penned in the margin, together with neumes, as well as the famous Vergilian 
tag *Omnia uincit amor et nos cedamus amori" (Eclogues 10.69 "Love 
conquers all things; let us too yield to love"), the first two words of the 
prayer Pater noster, the incipit of the hymn “Salue festa dies," and other 
such miscellaneous items that make the folio side the graphic equivalent of a 
very untidy closet.’ Another good example, only one of many, of the 


32 Judgement is involved. Thus Riou rightly struck from his list items that had been 
included by Munk Olsen: Odes 1.3, 1.6, and 1.9 in Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de France, 
MS lat. 7976, fols. 3v, 4r, and 5v [C.141 (in Munk Olsen as neumae Boethianae)]. But he 
may have gone too far in deleting Ode 1.25 in Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de France, MS 
lat. 7979-1, fol. 3r, since although the Ode is not neumed in the body of the text, the first two 
words are indeed neumed as written out in the lower left margin. 

3 For examples, see Riou, “Codicologie et notation neumatique,” p. 264 (on Paris, 
Bibliothéque nationale de France, MS lat. 7972, fol. 145) and 382 (on Leiden, Bibliotheek der 
Rijksuniversiteit, MS Lipsianus 26, fols. 106v, 110v, 127v, and 128v, in which the pen tests 
are sometimes explicitly labelled Probacio and Probacio penne). For a plate of a manuscript 
with neumes as a probatio, see Joseph Smits van Waesberghe, Musikerziehung. Lehre und 
Theorie der Musik im Mittelalter, Musikgeschichte in Bildern 3/3 (Leipzig, 1969), p. 73, plate 
2] (Tours, Bibliothéque municipale, MS 10, fol. 164v). 

? Bernhard Bischoff, “Elementarunterricht und Probationes Pennae in der ersten Hälfte 
des Mittelalters,” in Classical and Mediaeval Studies in Honor of Edward Kennard Rand, 
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difficulties that an interpreter can encounter is Odes 1.15.3 as notated non- 
musically in Vatican, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, MS Reg. lat. 1703, 
fol. 11v. The line, which comprises only four words, has a gloss and several 
other markings supralinearly. One is a signe de renvoi to an adjacent, 
marginal gloss. Two bear more of a resemblance to construe marks of the 
linking system in the preceding line, but seem to serve another function.” 
Like other forms of notation, neumes can be interpreted as a type of 
coding to communicate (even if sometimes obscurely) or to act as a memory 
aid. Occasionally neumes even stood for letters of the alphabet in 
cryptographic systems." In addition, neumatic notation often guided readers 
to marginal glosses, much as note numbers do today," or to corrections in 


Presented upon the Completion of his Fortieth Year of Teaching, ed. Leslie Webber Jones 
(New York, 1938), pp. 9-20, at 13, repr. in Bernhard Bischoff, Mittelalterliche Studien: 
Ausgewählte Aufsätze zur Schriftkunde und Literaturgeschichte, vol. | (Stuttgart, 1966), pp. 
74-87. 

35 Bobeth, "Vergil, Statius," vol. 1, p. 11, discusses Munich, Bayerische Staats- 
bibliothek, clm 18059, fol. 221r, which has musical neumes as well as a neume as a signe de 
renvoi, and Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de France, MS lat. 9344, fol. 55r, where a trigon-like 
construe sign appears amid musical neumes. 

36 See Bernhard Bischoff, “Ubersicht über die nichtdiplomatischen Geheimschriften des 
Mittelalters," in Bernhard Bischoff, Mittelalterliche Studien, vol. 3 (Stuttgart, 1981), pp. 120— 
48, at 136. For reproductions of manuscript folios with such use of neumes, see St. Gall, 
Stiftsbibliothek, MS 339 in Le Codex 339 de la Bibliothéque de Saint-Gall (Xe siécle): 
Antiphonale missarum Sancti Gregorii, ed. André Mocquereau, Paléographie musicale: Les 
principaux manuscrits de chant grégorien, ambrosien, mozarabe, gallican, publiés en 
facsimiles phototypiques par les benedictins de Solesmes, vol. 1 (Solesmes, 1889), pp. 36-54. 

37 Riou, "Chronologie et provenance,” p. 105, excludes from his inventory neumes that 
are used only as indications of glosses (“en appels de gloses"). Neumes of this sort can be 
found in manuscripts of Horace, e.g. Cesena, Biblioteca Malatestiana, MS S. XXV.2 (Munk 
Olsen C.34); Dessau, Stadtbibliothek, MS HB 1 (C.35); and Geneva-Cologny, Bibliothéque 
Bodmer, MS 88 (C.66); in Lucan, e.g. St. Florian, Stiftsbibliothek, MS XI. 580 (C.156); in 
Statius, e.g. Zurich, Zentralbibliothek, MS Rheinau 53 (C.130); and in Terence, e.g. Leiden, 
Bibliotheek der Rijksuniversiteit, MS Lipsianus 26 (C.37). For plates with examples of 
neumes to indicate word order and to refer to marginal glosses, see Fernando Liuzzi, 
“Notazione musicale del sec. XI in un manoscritto dell'Eneide," Studi Medievali n.s. 5 
(1932), 67-80 (here: between pp. 76-77) (Bern, Burgerbibliothek, MS 239, fol. 12r), and 
Vergil, Landleben: Bucolica. Georgica. Catalepton. Vergil-Viten, ed. Johannes Gótte, Maria 
Gótte, and Karl Bayer (Munich, 1970), between pp. 472 and 473 (Wolfenbüttel, Herzog 
August Bibliothek, MS Gudianus latinus 70, fol. 5r, detail), both discussed in passing by 
Heinrich Rumphorst, “Zur musikalischen Gestaltung der Verse Aeneis 4, 424—36 im Cod. 
Guelf. 66 Gud. Lat. F. 20 v? b," in Bernd Schneider, Vergil. Handschriften und Drucke der 
Herzog August Bibliothek (Wolfenbüttel, 1982), pp. 29—34, at 34, n. 16. 
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the margin." Neumes were also employed to highlight accent or stress in 
pronunciation, syntactic function or word order in grammar, and emphasis in 
rhetoric." As a result, the meaning of a given sign that could be a neume in 
the musical sense can be equivocal. The multiplicity of uses to which 
neumes were put is not a cause for despair; in most cases neumation is the 
application of a complex but meaningful system of signs. Yet it does argue 
for caution in assuming that any given neume or cluster of neumes 
necessarily indicates a melody. Instead it may communicate something 
altogether different that relates to another aspect of delivery. 

To cite another instance, Paris, lat. 9346, fol. 95v has neumes that run 
from Lucan 8.760—67 (see plate 2). The speech actually begins in 8.759, 
with the phrase “ʻO maxime,’ dixit" (“he said, ʻO mightiest”). In this 
manuscript the O bears an acute accent that functions frequently to make 
more apparent the fact that the letter initiates an exclamation. Here the mark 
is indifferentiable from neumes, as for example on the final syllable in 
animam three lines below. What function or functions does the mark fill 
here? It could be a sign of exclamation, a call for emphatic pronunciation, a 
cue of impending song or chant, or a combination of two or three of these. 

If one enormous complication in the comprehension of neumes is that 
they did not serve exclusively for musical notation, another is that they were 
only one of various systems to transmit information to musicians and 
singers. For instance, symbols that are known collectively as daseian or 
dasian notation functioned as pitch-indicators.'* Daseia is the feminine of 


38 See Karl Dreimüller, “Neumen als Korrekturzeichen in mittelalterlichen 
Handschriften," Die Musikforschung 7 (1954), 210-11. 

3 [n St. Gall, Stiftsbibliothek, MS 242, p. 188, verses from the Carmen paschale of the 
mid-fifth century poet Sedulius are glossed for their syntax with neumes, according to 
Wagner, Neumenkunde, p. 166, n. 1. See Franz Steffens, Lateinische Paläographie. 125 
Tafeln in Lichtdruck mit gegeniiberstehender Transkription nebst Erläuterungen und einer 
systematischen Darstellung der Entwicklung der lateinischen Schrift, 2nd ed. (Trier, 1909), 
plate 52. Without being aware of Wagner's passing insight, Ewald Jammers examined the 
same manuscript and pointed out that in the texts of Aldhelm and Sedulius neume signs 
served not as recitation marks but as construction marks to elucidate the syntax. He also 
indicated that Zurich, Zentralbibliothek, MS C 59 (274) contains neumes on the text of 
Aldhelm that fulfil the same function. See Ewald Jammers, "Neumen im Lateinunterricht. 
Randbemerkungen zu einer St. Galler Handschrift" in Festschrift Martin Bollert zum 
achtzigsten Geburtstag am 11. Oktober 1956 (Dresden, 1956), pp. 64—68. 

W Hiley, Western Plainchant, pp. 386—88; Phillips, *Notationen und Notationslehren," 
pp. 305-14; and Nancy Phillips, "The Dasia Notation and Its Manuscript Tradition," in 
Musicologie médiévale. Notations et séquences. Actes de la Table ronde du C.N.R.S. à 
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Plate 2: Paris, lat. 9346, fol. 95v (Lucan, De bello civili 8.759, with accented 
6, and 8.760—67, with neumes) 
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the adjective that was used in ancient Greek to denote aspirated or “rough” 
breathing. The term daseia prosoidia referred to this breathing as well as to 
the written mark that designated it. Another way to indicate tones was by 
using letters. One system is called sometimes, not very accurately, notae 
Boethianae (“Boethian notation"). Such notation is found sometimes in 
manuscripts of the classics, and information on it should eventually be 
pooled with the knowledge that is accumulating about the neumes. 

Even more problematic are the litterae significativae (“significative 
letters"), particularly in the St. Gall system of notation, which enrich the 
neumes with additional melodic, rhythmic, or intensive values. Although 
now generally termed litterae significativae, these signs were often named 
"Romanian letters," after Romanus, the late eighth-century papal emissary to 
St. Gall who is credited in legend with having invented them. The letters 
may be abbreviations for words, e.g. c for celeriter or cito “quickly” (or 
“lightly”), / for /evate “raise (in pitch),” ¢ for tenete or trahite “draw out,” 
and so forth. If so, then the /itterae significativae are among the very few 
exceptions to the rule that no verbal directions accompany neumes to qualify 
their use." In essence, they are performance directions on a par with the 
Italian adverbs and adverbial phrases that recur as tempo marks in modern 
music scores, such as presto (which earlier meant “fast” and later “very 
fast") or accelerando (“quickening”). 

Theories to account for the provenance of neumatic notation are as 
multifarious and disputed as are the etymologies of neume today and as were 
the applications of these signs in the Middle Ages." One theory locates their 
origins in prosodic accents that mark the relative pitches and other features 
of syllables in Classical Greek; another in punctuation systems that might 
have been transferred from units of text to melodic phrases; a third in a form 
of notation (known as ekphonetic notation) that helped to convey the proper 


l'Institut de Recherche et d'Histoire des Textes, 6-7 septembre 1982, ed. Michel Huglo 
(Paris, 1987), pp. 157-73. 

^' Giulio Cattin, La Monodia nel Medioevo, Storia della Musica 2, 2nd ed. (Turin, 
1991), pp. 81 and 83, and Phillips, “Notationen und Notationslehren,” pp. 408-42. 

“2 For an exposition of the principal theories, see Hiley, Western Plainchant, pp. 361— 
73. The most recent detailed account is Kenneth J. Levy, "On the Origin of Neumes,” Early 
Music History 7 (1987), 59—90, esp. pp. 62—65, who splits the accent theory into two separate 
categories (“accents” and "Byzantine-Greek models") and who adds a category for eclectic 
theories that are composites of the other theories. Levy's article has been incorporated into his 
Gregorian Chant and the Carolingians (Princeton, 1998), pp. 109—40, esp. 112-15. 
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intonation of liturgical texts in Byzantium;^ and a fourth to the system of 
hand movements (for which the terminus technicus is chironomy or 
cheironomy) of cantors as they directed their choirs in the movements of 
melodies. Other theories blend ingredients of the four theories just 
mentioned. 

To musicologists, signs pass muster as true neumes-that is, musical 
neumes-only when they signal aspects of chant or song. They are taken to be 
graphic units that represent distinct musical gestures. More broadly, they can 
be understood as groups of such units that build short melismatic passages 
over a syllable.“ By this token, when the same element or sequence of 
elements fulfills another purpose, it is not a neume, even if visually identical. 

Some of the signs show movement upward or downward by a note or 
convey even more complex progressions, such as movement first downward 
and then upward or first upward and then downward. Since a neume 
comprises between one and four elements that move in intervals upward or 
downward, it can involve considerably more than a dozen possible 
combinations: a simple note; a note that is inflected up or down; a note that 
moves up and up, up and down, down and up, or down and down; and so 
forth. These neumes are the building blocks of chant notation. Hundreds of 
neumatic variants have been identified, although most can be subsumed into 
a much smaller number of categories. 

Like the subatomic particles and forces about which theoretical 
physicists contend, the neumes have names that to the uninitiated may sound 
exotic and sometimes even whimsical: a sampling would include ancus (a 
neume that denotes three notes in descending order, with the last being semi- 
vocalized), cephalicus (two notes, the second being semivocalized and lower 
than the first), climacus (three notes in descending order), clivis (two notes, 
the second being lower than the first), epiphonus (two notes, the second 
being semi-vocalized and higher than the first), oriscus (one note, usually 
added to another neume), pinnosa (three notes, the second being the highest 
and the third semi-vocalized), podatus (two notes, the second higher than the 


? For the most recent and forceful expositions of the theory that the Western notation 
derives directly from the Byzantine, see Constantin Floros, *Byzantinische Musiktheorie,” in 
Konrad Volk, Frieder Zaminer, Constantin Floros, Roger Harmon, Lukas Richter, and Max 
Haas, Vom Mythos zur Fachdisziplin: Antike und Byzanz, Geschichte der Musiktheorie 2 
(Darmstadt, 2006), pp. 250—318, at 303-18, and Constantin Floros, Introduction to Early 
Medieval Notation, 2nd ed., trans. Neil K. Moran, Detroit Monographs in Musicology / 
Studies in Music 45 (Warren, MI, 2005). These two studies came to my attention too late to 
incorporate into my own research and writing. 

“* Compare the view articulated by Cattin, La Monodia nel Medioevo, pp. 78—79. 
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first), quilisma (between two notes a third apart), scandicus (three notes in 
ascending order), and torculus (three notes, the second the highest). This 
nomenclature, which could be extended by a number of other nouns and 
adjectives, is not attested in writings of the ninth and tenth century.” 

Although a musical neume is an element or combination of elements 
that is used to represent a melody or part of a melody, neumes appear not to 
have functioned solely or even primarily to indicate pitch. This is not to 
imply that their role was therefore mensural. Early neumation lacked not 
only staffs and/or note indications but also the vertical strokes and pausae 
provided in musica mensurata. Neumes are even further removed from the 
bars and the clear indications of note duration that are found in modern 
notation. 

Occasionally neumes convey expressive aspects of song, such as 
melodic embellishments, or difficulties in the articulation of the text, as 
happens to be the case with liquescence (according to which a limited 
number of consonants are treated as half-vowels in specific contexts). 
Exactly what aspect or aspects of melody a given neume communicated is 
still open to debate, to put it mildly. Although it would be hyperbolic to 
invoke the Latin aphorism “Quot homines, tot sententiae” (“There are as 
many opinions as there are people"), ^^ the truth still holds that there are 
many different, spiritedly held positions on the significances and origins of 
neumes. 

As all of this suggests, neumes are not constituents of a language that 
we can decode with exactitude. Indeed, their relation to language has been 
especially fraught. The most provocative characterization of neumes in this 
connection has been “as essentially diacritical marks in speech" Even a 
much more moderate position admits that many neumes map the movement 
of direction in tones, but not the precise intervals, and that the relationship 
between the final tone of one neume and the initial tone of the succeeding 
one is often murky.^" By and large neumes do not provide information about 


45 Phillips, *Notationen und Notationslehren," p. 351. 

“© The expression, which is Terentian (Phormio 454), left echoes in Medieval Latin 
proverbs such as “Quot capita, tot sensus": see Hans Walther, Proverbia sententiaeque 
latinitatis medii aevi: Lateinische Sprichwörter und Sentenzen des Mittelalters in 
alphabetischer Anordnung, Carmina medii aevi posterioris latina, part 2, vols. 1—6 
(Göttingen, 1963—1969), vol. 4, p. 515, no. 2621 1b. 

47 Leo Treitler, “The Troubadours Singing Their Poems," in The Union of Words and 
Music in Medieval Poetry, ed. Rebecca A. Baltzer, Thomas Cable, and James I. Wimsatt 
(Austin, 1991), pp. 15—48, at 20. 

48 Phillips, “Notationen und Notationslehren," p. 348. 
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the rhythm of the music they record. Even with the melody the neumes 
illustrate pitch only relatively, without fixing the notes within an absolute 
system. Finally, in general they do not distinguish between tones and 
semitones.’ Yet notwithstanding all these caveats, even staveless neumatic 
notation, even when it cannot be resolved diastematically, can still teach 
much about the correspondences between text and song.” 

In many situations neumes offer assistance, but only with severe 
limitations, if the goals are to transcribe medieval music, to transpose it into 
modern notation, and to perform and hear it? These limitations stand to 
reason, since neumes were a notational system to be used by singers who 
already knew the music, rather than to be read by those who had no previous 
experience of it. The shortcomings of neumation are particularly salient in 
the neumes that accompany the classics, since as a rule they are not written 
out as legibly as those found in chant books. (At the same time, it would be 
an exaggeration to dismiss them, as did one scholar at the end of the 
nineteenth century, as “the scribbling of an idle monk.") The ways in which 
they were recorded — not just the types of neumes that were employed, but 
rather the amount of space they occupied and when they were written in the 


? For a careful treatment of the exceptions to this generalization, see Thomas 
Kozachek, “Tonal Neumes in Anglo-Saxon and Anglo-Norman Pontificals,” Plainsong and 
Medieval Music 6:2 (1997), 119-41. 

50 The foundational demonstration of this principle was in Wulf Arlt, *Anschaulichkeit 
und analytischer Charakter. Kriterien der Beschreibung und Analyse früher Neumen- 
schriften,” in Musicologie médiévale, ed. Michel Huglo (Paris, 1987), pp. 29-55. It was 
reiterated and expanded in Gunilla Bjórkvall and Andreas Haug, “Musik und lateinischer 
Vers im frühen Mittelalter," in Musik als Text: Bericht über den Internationalen Kongress der 
Gesellschaft für Musikforschung Freiburg im Breisgau 1993, ed. Hermann Danuser and 
Tobias Plebuch, 2 vols. (Kassel and New York, 1998), vol. 2, pp. 234-40. 

It should be admitted that neumes are hardly unique in not enabling a secure 
transposition, since to a certain extent modal notation, the notation of agréments, and even 
some forms of early mensural notation have the same limitations. 

?? Leo Treitler draws a distinction between written notation (music already known) and 
literate notation (no previous experience needed): see “Oral, Written, and Literate Process in 
the Transmission of Medieval Music," Speculum 56 (1981), 471—91, repr. in Leo Treitler, 
With Voice and Pen: Coming to Know Medieval Song and How it was Made (Oxford, 2003), 
pp. 230-52. 

5 This contrast has not been studied systematically, but it has been remarked upon in 
passing by Riou, “Codicologie et notation neumatique," p. 259. On textual clarity in 
manuscripts with musical notation, see Denis Escudier, "Les Manuscrits musicaux du moyen- 
age (du IXe au XHe siècles). Essai de typologie,” in Codicologica, vol. 3, ed. Albert Gruys 
and J.P. Gumbert (Leiden, 1980), pp. 38-42. 
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process of the manuscript production — speak volumes about the uses to 
which they could have been put. 

Not every book made for the Church's liturgical chant is a beautiful or 
glamorous work of art. Yet by and large the production of a liturgical 
manuscript would have received more lavish expenditure of both human 
effort and physical resources than a copy of a pagan classic. Musical 
notation improved, thanks to new techniques for establishing the exact 
intervals in the movements of melodies and for conveying the rhythm more 
precisely, and singers gained the ability to read a melody rather than to learn 
it by heart. These developments had major effects on manuscript format.” 
But even before the refinements just mentioned, liturgical books changed 
from the ninth century on in response to neumes.”° In the post-Carolingian 
centuries musical notation became a staple of liturgical manuscripts." 

A tendency to “supersize” liturgical manuscripts led eventually to easily 
tangible and visible results. The typical liturgical manuscript, especially 
from the thirteenth century and later, is a large and weighty tome that was 
designed to rest on a high lectern, where its text and musical notation could 
be consulted during rehearsals and services. The overall size of the 
manuscripts is important not in itself, but because of its correspondence to 
the greater amount of space allocated for musical notation. The layout of 
these books permitted the spacious presentation of verbal text and musical 
notation alike, so that words and even syllables could be spaced generously, 
punctuation marked clearly, and staves used consistently. 

The treatment of musical notation in the manuscripts of the classics is a 
very different matter. Before reaching any general conclusions, two caveats 
are in order. First, the notation of extant manuscripts, like pictorial 
representations in them, may not reflect the applications to which they were 
put, but instead the formats and uses of the exemplars upon which they were 
based. For instance, the renowned Codex Amiatinus (Florence, Biblioteca 
Medicea Laurenziana, MS Amiatinus 1) of the Vulgate has illustrations that 
picture smaller and separate texts of Bible books upon which the compilers 
of the manuscript drew in order to produce their pandect, which is a huge 
object altogether different in appearance. The situation with the musical 
notation of the classics could be the same. Second, the present state of a 


54 The most useful single guide to chant manuscripts is Michel Huglo, Les livres de 
chant liturgique, Typologie des sources du Moyen Áge occidental 52 (Turnhout, 1988). 

^^ Bischoff, “Übersicht über die nichtdiplomatischen Geheimschriften,” p. 175. 

56 Ibid. p. 207. 

57 Ibid. p. 218. 
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given manuscript is not necessarily identical with the original state. Beyond 
the tormenting reality that often musical notation has been supplied at an 
indeterminate date after the writing of the text, of the glosses, and of other 
such materials, we have to contend with the fact that gatherings of entirely 
separate origin have sometimes been bound together to form what we think 
of today as a given manuscript. 

Even putting aside such overarching questions, the physical presence of 
the neumes as they greet the eye in the manuscripts as we now have them is 
far removed from the appearance of neumation provided for liturgical 
manuscripts. The neumes to the classics are squeezed into smaller spaces 
and seem to have been afterthoughts — at best secondary to the texts 
themselves and often tertiary to the texts and glosses — in the creation of the 
codices in which they are extant. Whereas the types of song known as 
sequences are sometimes found with the neumes written in a column 
alongside the text column, such generous formats are not the case for most 
of the neumed classics." Rarely has extra space been left for notation 
between words or syllables on the same line or between successive lines of 
text. As a result, the neumes had to be either squeezed between lines or else 
written marginally. Making this task still more arduous is the circumstance 
that during those very centuries when liturgical manuscripts were swelling in 
size and their texts were being distended to allow for even more accurate 
musical notation and other information and embellishment, library books 
and school books were being copied with diminishing space between lines of 
texts and with even smaller hands for commentary and glosses.” 

Early medieval neumes are conventionally subsumed under several 
different headings, determined in the main by the geographical location or 
area with which the given types of neumes can be associated. These 
groupings vary considerably in the types of musical information upon which 
they place priority. For instance, so-called Paleo-Frankish neumes seem to 
put more stress on signalling the intervals between different notes. In 
contrast, neumes from Laon and from monasteries near Lake Constance and 
Zurich appear to emphasize rhythmic and expressive qualities over the 
intervals.” 


* Phillips, “Notationen und Notationslehren,” p. 349, makes this point about sequences. 
Plates with examples may be found in Bruno Stäblein, Schrifibild der einstimmigen Musik, 
Musikgeschichte in Bildern 3/4 (Leipzig, 1975), pp. 184—87, plates 60—62, and Franz Tack, 
Gregorian Chant (Cologne, 1960), p. 35, plate 24. 

5 Bischoff, “Übersicht über die nichtdiplomatischen Geheimschriften," p. 218. 

© Cattin, La Monodia nel Medioevo, p. 73. 
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The neumes that come in conjunction with the texts of classical poetry 
deliver little of the guidance that is universally expected in modern notation. 
They have been characterized as having been, in the early period, descriptive 
rather than prescriptive.” It is difficult to infer from neumes the duration of 
the notes. Often it is still more challenging to determine pitch. During most 
of the period under scrutiny, the neumes found interspersed in the texts of 
the classics are not placed on staves. Indeed, in many cases they are not even 
arranged with varying heights or, if they are so disposed, they are placed 
above and below single lines that are often imaginary rather than written in 
ink, pencil, or even drypoint. Without the lines that are a standard 
characteristic of modern notation, it is possible to guess at the movements of 
the melody upward and downward, but not to discern the exact intervals of 
the movements or to know relative to what starting point the movements 
take place. 

One precise adjective that captures the unboundedness of much 
neumatic notation is adiastematic. This term, even more rarefied-sounding 
to a layperson than the word neumes itself, designates neumes that are noted 
without differentiation in their height: they do not go up and down with 
reference to a visible or invisible line to indicate a rise or drop in pitch. A 
less technical but also less common adjective to convey the same idea is 
oratorical. In contrast, diastematic applies to neumes that are arranged 
with gradation of height, either in campo aperto (“in an open field”) or on a 
staff, to convey the rise or drop of pitch in the melody. Inadvertently, the 
metaphor implicit in the phrase in campo aperto connotes a minefield where 
no two experts share the same mind on what anything means. Without both 
precise indication of melodic intervals and a starting pitch in the gamut, 
reconstruction would require a Rosetta stone in the form of later staved 
notation that follows the same melody. 

Among neumed classical passages, instances of later staved notation 
that enable a trustworthy transposition are exceedingly rare. In two cases 
passages of classical poetry are written without a staff, but with lines of 
spaces intervening between lines of texts to accommodate neumes.” In 


é! This distinction is implicit in much of Leo Treitler's groundbreaking work. 

9 The term oratorical is found most influentially in Peter Clemoes, Liturgical Influence 
on Punctuation in Late Old English and Early Middle English Manuscripts, Occasional 
Papers 1 (Cambridge: Department of Anglo-Saxon, 1952); repr. as Old English Newsletter 
Subsidia 4 (Binghamton, NY, 1980), p. 3. 

& See Paris, Bibliothèque nationale de France, MS lat. 3088, fol. 122v (Vergil, Aeneid 
1.1—3), and Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de France, MS lat. 12596, fol. 87v (Statius, Thebaid 
5.608-16). 
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several other instances diastematic notation appears in the vicinity of the 
text, although often the connection between the notation and the text is not 
always clear — and may never have existed. What remains are two 
examples of staved notation.* One is a manuscript in which on part of a half 
blank folio side (Valenciennes, Bibliotheque municipale, MS 448 (420), fol. 
116v) someone wrote the words of a lament in Terence, Eunuchus 292-97, 
with space of two to three lines between the lines of text to allow for 
recording the musical notation, with f and c identified marginally (see plate 
3). It is fortunate (and doubtless the result of the protective book curse at 
the bottom of the folio) that this rarity survived: "Liber sancti Amandi in 
Pabula. Si quis abstulerit, anathema sit. Fiat, fiat" (“This book belongs to 
Saint-Amand en Pevele [= Saint-Amand-les-Eaux]. If anyone should take it 
away, a curse upon him. So be it, so be it"). ^" 

Even more striking is a manuscript with the text of Horace, Odes 20 
In this codex (Montpellier, Bibliothéque municipale et universitaire 
[Bibliothéque Interuniversitaire Section Médecine, Faculté de médecine], 
MS 425, fols. 50v—51r) six of the sapphic strophes are neumed in 


61 Riou, *Codicologie et notation neumatique," p. 263, on St. Petersburg, National 
Library of Russia, MS class. lat. 8° v 4. A Horace manuscript contains neumatic notation 
(without text) on a five-line staff (with no indication of the key): Riou, “Codicologie et 
notation neumatique," p. 266, on St. Gall, Kantonsbibliothek (Vadiana), MS 312, fol. 1. A 
Lucan manuscript has neumes (without text) in the margin on a four-line staff in the key of ut: 
Riou, “Codicologie et notation neumatique," p. 267, on Bern, Burgerbibliothek, MS 601, fol. 
28v. Two Statius manuscripts have them. One contains neumes on an imagined three- to four- 
line staff in the key of fa: Riou, “Codicologie et notation neumatigue,” pp. 266 and 274, on 
Brussels, Bibliothéque royale, MS 5337-38. The other has neumes on a four-line staff in the 
key of ut: Riou, “Codicologie et notation neumatique," pp. 266 and 278, on St. Gall, 
Stiftsbibliothek, MS 865, p. 196. 

5 Bobeth, “Vergil, Statius," vol. 1, p. 204, includes the Planctus Oedipodis, which I 
exclude. 

$6 See Riou, “Codicologie et notation neumatique,” p. 383. The fullest analysis is now 
Bobeth, "Vergil, Statius,” vol. 1, pp. 135-40. 

67 Saint-Amand-les-Eaux was a Benedictine abbey in the arrondissement of 
Valenciennes. For an entertaining study of similar book curses, see Marc Drogin, Anathema! 
Medieval Scribes and the History of Book Curses (Totowa and Montclair, NJ, 1983). 

68 For a diplomatic facsimile, see Edmond de Coussemaker, Histoire de l'harmonie au 
Moyen Áge (Paris, 1852; repr. Hildesheim, 1966), plate 10. For a more recent reproduction, 
see Riou, “Chronologie et provenance,” plate 1. For discussion with a transcription of the first 
stanza, see Ewald Jammers, Aufzeichnungsweisen der einstimmigen ausserliturgischen Musik 
des Mittelalters, Paläographie der Musik, 1/4 (Cologne, 1975), pp. 28-29. For a transcription, 
see Bryan Gillingham, Secular Medieval Latin Song: An Anthology, Wissenschaftliche 
Abhandlungen / Musicological Studies 60/1 (Ottawa, 1993), pp. 14-16. 
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Plate 3: Valenciennes, Bibliothéque municipale, MS 448 [420], fol. 116v) 
(part of a half blank folio side, with the text of Terence, Eunuchus 292—97, 
and neumes) 
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Aquitanian notation with the same melody as is used sometimes for a 
famous hymn to St. John that begins with the words "Ut queant laxis 
resonare fibris." Although the text of the hymn has traditionally been 
attributed to Paul the Deacon (ca. 720-799), its melody is not attested before 
the end of the twelfth century and may well have been devised by the 
eleventh-century music theorist, Guido of Arezzo (ca. 992-ca. 1050). 
Indeed, to refer in the singular to the melody is a little misleading, since 
different forms are attested. Whether Guido composed the melody or not, in 
the Epistola de ignoto cantu to his friend Brother Michael he unquestionably 
made the hymn a mnemonic framework. To be specific, he employs the 
hymn to convey the essence of solmization, the system of designating 
musical notes by syllable names: 


Ut queant laxis resonare fibris 

Mira gestorum famuli tuorum, 

Solue polluti labii reatum, 
Sancte Johannes. 


So that your servants may be able 
to sound forth with opened hearts 
the wonders of your deeds, 


© The bibliography on “Ut queant laxis resonare fibris" (Schaller and Könsgen, no. 
16894) is predictably vast. The two standard editions are Ernst Dümmler, ed., Poetae Latini 
Aevi Carolini, vol. 1, MGH PLAC I (Berlin, 1881), pp. 83-84 (no. 54), and AH, vol. 2, p. 50 
(no. 52), and vol. 50, pp. 120—23 (no. 96). One useful study which considers variant forms of 
the melody is Denis Harbinson, “The Hymn Ut queant laxis," Music and Letters 52 (1971), 
55—58. For other references, see Alma Colk Santosuosso, Letter Notations in the Middle Ages. 
Wissenschaftliche Abhandlungen 52 — Musicological Studies 52 (Ottawa, 1989), p. 192, and 
most recently Susan Boynton, “Orality, Literacy, and the Early Notation of the Office 
Hymns," Journal of the American Musicological Society 56 (2003), 99-168, at p. 111. 

70 The first full exposition of this information was already given by Theodore Nisard, 
*Musique des odes d'Horace," Archives des missions scientifiques et littéraires 2 (1851), 98— 
112, which was reprinted as "Musique des odes d'Horace. Étude envoyée par Mr. Théodor 
Nisard en Mission à Montpellier," in Q. Horatius Flaccus, 3rd ed., ed. Johann Kaspar von 
Orelli, rev. Johann Georg Baiter, 2 vols. (Zurich, 1850-1852), 2:924—35. The relationship 
between the neumation of the ode and that of the hymn is also discussed later in Rochus 
Freiherr von Liliencron, “Die Horazischen Metren in deutschen Kompositionen des 16. 
Jahrhunderts," Vierteljahresschrift für Musikwissenschaft 3 (1887), 26—92, at p. 37; Thomas, 
“Musical Settings,” p. 78; Fernando Liuzzi, "Orazio nella tradizione musicale latina del 
medio evo,” in Achille Beltrami et al., La figura e l'opera di Orazio (Rome, 1938), pp. 35- 
48, at 44-45; Corbin, “Comment on chantait,” p. 109; and Wille, Musica Romana, p. 254. 
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remove sin from our tainted lips, 
Saint John. 


The first syllable in each of the first six units of the hymn as it is here 
presented is set to a successively higher step of the hexachord scale: the 
melody ascended one tone on each syllable. From the syllables sung on the 
first note of each unit Guido derived the series ut, re (from resonare), mi 
(from mira), fa (from famuli) sol (from solue), and la (from labii). With the 
replacement of ut in many regions by the more open do and with the addition 
of a seventh syllable (si, formed from the first letters of the final two words, 
or ti) to round out the octave, these syllables remain to the present day the 
basis for instruction in sight-singing. Their persistence is embedded in many 
languages: in English the noun and verb sol-fa refer to this set of syllables 
and its use, as does the noun so/mization. 

The choice of syllables provides incidentally helpful information about 
the handling of Latin quantities and word accents in reading and chanting in 
the eleventh century and thereabouts. According to the conventional prosody 
of quantitative metres, the poem “Ut queant laxis resonare fibris" is in 
sapphic metre; but to make sense of the progression of the syllables that 
Guido chose, it seems probable that he and his prospective audience or 
imitators would have read or chanted the poem according to word accent. 
When treated quantitatively, the syllables that Guido selected for the scale 
alternate awkwardly between those that bear an ictus and those that do not. 
In contrast, when recited accentually, each of Guido's syllables is not only 
the first syllable, but the first accented syllable in a hemistich.”” 

The correspondence between the neumation of the Horatian ode and the 
hymn cited by Guido argues against the notion that the neumation of the 
classics may have functioned considerably differently from the neumation of 
ecclesiastic texts, but at the same time it does not establish an identity 
between the function of the neumes in the case of the classics and in the case 
of chant texts. To look for the positive, the correspondence constitutes a 


7! Smits van Waesberghe, Musikerziehung, p. 113, plate 52, reproduces a manuscript 
folio (Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, clm 14523, fol. 130r: an Italian manuscript 
copied ca. 1040) on which the relevant lines from the hymn as quoted by Guido are neumed 
in campo aperto. Stáblein, Schriftbild der einstimmigen Musik, plate 90, reproduces a folio 
detail of a manuscript (Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, clm 14965a, fol. Iv: a 
manuscript of Regensburg from the eleventh century) with the first strophe of the hymn, 
accompanied by letter notation. 

? For analysis, see Christopher Page, Latin Poetry and Conductus Rhythm in Medieval 
France, Royal Musical Association Monographs 8 (London, 1997), pp. 25-26. 
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suggestive backdrop to an analogy that the same author draws in his 
Micrologus between the composition of a melody and the versification of a 
metre: he likens the feet in a metrical verse to the parts (neumae) of a 
musical composition.” Guido's equation between melody and metre may 
not have been casual. The equivalence he establishes could be explained 
very loosely as reflecting the readiness with which educated people in the 
Middle Ages resorted to the terminology and concepts of the verbal arts, 
especially grammar and rhetoric, for metaphors and similes.” Alternatively, 
the likeness could be grounded more specifically in Guido's familiarity with 
musical settings of quantitative verse. Whatever preconceptions about 
grammar may have conditioned Guido's formulation, his likening of 
metrical feet to neumae reflects a basic principle of liturgical chant that can 
be summed up as “the inseparable unity of neumes and words.”” 


C. The Meaning of the Classics 


An element in the title of this book that merits exploration is the term 
classics. From our vantage point the classics, when we apply the word in its 
original sense to works written in Greek and Latin, are very 
straightforwardly (to cite one dictionary definition) “the literature of ancient 
Greece and Rome"? But were the classics in the Middle Ages identical with 
the classics today, or did such a category as the classics exist at all in the 
medieval period? Such an interrogation could lead to prolonged meditations 
on conceptions of the classic, but I have no intention of shunting this little 
train onto the sidings of literary theory or cultural studies." Rather, I wish 


7 For discussion, see Hiley, Western Plainchant, p. 346. For an English translation of 
Micrologus, ch. 15, lines 38-43, ed. Smits van Waesberghe, pp. 171-72, see Warren Babb, 
trans., Hucbald, Guido, and John on Music: Three Medieval Treatises, ed. Claude V. Palisca, 
Music Theory Translation Series 3 (New Haven and London, 1978), p. 72. 

74 On the metaphors and similes, see Jan M. Ziolkowski, Alan of Lille's Grammar of 
Sex: The Meaning of Grammar to a Twelfth-Century Intellectual, Speculum Anniversary 
Monographs 10 (Cambridge, MA, 1985). 

75 Cattin, Music of the Middle Ages, vol. 1, p. 69. 

76 The American Heritage Dictionary of the English Language, ed. William Morris 
(Boston, 1969), p. 248; 4th ed. (Boston and New York, 2000), p. 343. 

7 The most ambitious study on the topic remains Frank Kermode, The Classic: Literary 
Images of Permanence and Change, 2nd ed. (Cambridge, MA, 1983). T.S. Eliot's What is a 
Classic?: An Address Delivered before the Virgil Society on the 16th of October, 1944 
(London, 1945), itself a classic, has inspired reprises, such as Mario Praz's "What is a 
Classic?" in Modern Miscellany Presented to Eugene Vinaver by Pupils, Colleagues, and 
Friends, ed. T.E. Lawrenson, F.E. Sutcliffe, and G.F.A. Gadoffre (Manchester, 1969), pp. 
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mainly to remind us that the very category of classics may be an 
anachronism when retrojected upon the Middle Ages: "Classical" and 
*postclassical" did not belong to any of the triages to which literature was 
routinely subjected by the remote forebears of modern-day literary 
historians. Texts were pagan or Christian, metrical or rhythmic, and so forth, 
but they were not classical or postclassical. Perhaps even more important 
than any of these other qualifications was a linguistic one: in Western 
Europe, the classics were all Latin — so much so that the region was Latin 
Christendom, omnis Latinitas. Whatever Greek prose and poetry survived, it 
did so almost exclusively in Latin translations, such as Boethius's Aristotle 
or the “Homerus Latinus" of the //iad. 

If the term classics has relevance to the Middle Ages, it is because in no 
era were classics and education bound together more strongly. 
Etymologically the conception of classics bears witness to classism. Romans 
were said to have been divided by Servius Tullius, the sixth king of Rome 
(conventionally dated 578—535 B.C.E.), into five classes, and a citizen in the 
highest class was called classicus; anyone of the four lower classes was 
"infra classem" (“below the grade"). In a transferred sense the word came to 
describe a class of pupils. As applied to literary texts, classics have tended to 
become and remain classics by dint of having been used in such classes." 

For people in the Middle Ages, authors who are now labelled 
postclassical or at best late antique sometimes stood on a comparable if not 
equal footing with Horace, Statius, or Vergil in the frequency with which 
they were copied in scriptoria and in the intensity with which they were 
perused in the curriculum. Facile disparagement of the Dead White 
European Male (a pejorative phrase made into an acronym, DWEM) would 
become a short-lived commonplace only hundreds of years later in the last 
two decades of the twentieth century. Even so, the medieval period tends 


195-202, and J.M. Coetzee’s “What is a Classic?" in Nationalism vs. Internationalism: 
(Inter)National Dimensions of Literatures in English, ed. Wolfgang Zach and Ken L. 
Goodwin (Tübingen, 1996), pp. 63-75. 

78 For information, see Günter Glauche, Schullektüre im Mittelalter. Entstehung und 
Wandlungen des Lektürekanons bis 1200 nach den Quellen dargestellt, Münchener Beitráge 
zur Mediävistik und Renaissance-Forschung 5 (Munich, 1970), and Birger Munk Olsen, / 
Classici nel canone scolastico altomedievale, Quaderni di cultura mediolatina 1 (Spoleto, 
1991). 

7? Aldo Scaglione, “The Classics in Medieval Education," in The Classics in the Middle 
Ages. Papers of the Twentieth Annual Conference of the Center for Medieval and Early 
Renaissance Studies, ed. Aldo S. Bernardo and Saul Levin (Binghamton, NY, 1990), pp. 343- 
62, at 352. 
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already to find a rough parity among the different authors whose texts had 
by the tenth century been enshrined in the curriculum for more than half a 
millennium. All of them were auctores whose words were replete with 
auctoritas. Prudentius (348—ca. 405), Boethius (ca. 480—524), Martianus 
Capella (fifth century), Priscian (ca. 500), and even Eugenius of Toledo 
(died 657) commanded such respect, and portions of their verse were 
neumed. 

A similar case is the eight-line poem with the incipit “Ut belli sonuere 
tubae, violenta peremit" that was sometimes transmitted anonymously but 
that was often ascribed to such sundry figures as Nero, Trajan, Hadrian, 
Vergil, and Ovid.*' Another example is the twenty-seven hexameters with 
the initial line *Iudicii signum tellus sudore madescet," which Augustine 
quotes in toto in the City of God; the poem is a Latin translation of 
utterances originally in Greek in which the Erythraean Sibyl purportedly 
prophesies the coming of Judgement Day." Augustine tells us that it is far 
better in its Latinity and prosody than an earlier one and that it replicates at 
least approximately an acrostich in the Greek original. Beyond the 
undoubtable weight that Augustine's quotation and favourable assessment of 
these hexameters gave them, the poem had the interesting feature of being in 
a woman's voice, and it is found neumed in codices, mostly breviaries, from 
the tenth century on. 

One of the most remarkable manuscripts of the “Iudicii signum tellus 
sudore madescet" is Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de France, MS lat. 1154, 
fols. 122r-123r. Interpreters have speculated that the text, as presented in 
this codex, is furnished with two sets of neumation because it has been set 
for a lead singer and a choir, with a refrain." They have also seen the 
melody as being recitative. A more recent student of the manuscript has 
implied that the explanation for the two sets of notation may be more 
mundane: the later of the two hands may be a scribe who copied the earlier 


80 See Appendix, under their respective names. 

3! See Appendix, under this incipit. 

V See Appendix, under this incipit. 

9 See Solange Corbin, Essai sur la musique religieuse portugaise au Moyen Áge 
(1100-1385), Collection Portugaise 8 (Paris, 1952), pp. 285-90, and Solange Corbin, “Le 
Cantus Sibyllae: Origine et premiers textes," Revue de Musicologie 34 (1952), 1—10, esp. p. 9, 
followed by Jacques Chailley, L'Ecole musicale de Saint Martial de Limoges jusqu à la fin du 
Xle siècle (Paris, 1960), pp. 130, 141-42, and Ewald Jammers, “Der Vortrag des lateinischen 
Hexameters im frühen Mittelalter," Quadrivium 2 (1958), 16—31, at p. 26. 
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one while learning or practising to write neumes." Instances when the same 
line or lines of classical poetry are neumed twice on the same folio side 
could be an area of investigation that would repay the effort." 

By virtue of having been composed in Latin metrical (which is to say, 
quantitative) poetry, all of these texts by all of these authors could be 
regarded as having belonged together in a group. Thus there would be a real 
value in treating collectively all nonliturgical Latin quantitative poetry or 
even all nonliturgical Latin poetry, whether quantitative or rhythmic, that 
elicited neumation, regardless of whether the texts were composed in ancient 
or medieval times. The logic behind the grouping *nonliturgical Latin 
monophony” is immediately apprehensible. 

But even looking at a large subset of this potential corpus — just the 
poems that are recognized as classical today — adds a significant new 
perspective to our conception of early medieval music. What is more, the 
grouping "neumed classics" may have a coherence that would be diluted if 
medieval texts were included. It is interesting to note that none of the 
neumed classics appears in the substantial Carolingian versus collections 
that do contain Boethian metres, Prudentian selections, and the Sibylline 
poem." Finally, the neumed classics seem to have been especially associated 


* Sam Barrett, "Music and Writing: On the Compilation of Paris, Bibliothéque 
Nationale Lat. 1154," Early Music History 16 (1997), 55-96, at pp. 91-95, leaves this 
argument implicit, but provides considerable detail. He indicates that further parallels for this 
kind of practising are provided by Susan Rankin, “Doodles in the Margins: Musical Notation 
at Fleury." 

85 One interesting example is Klosterneuburg, Stiftsbibliothek, MS 742, fol. 53r, where 
the final words of the neumed speech (Aeneid 2.287 “ille nichil") have been written out again 
in the right margin, with careful neumation and an equally deliberate signe de renvoi, in what 
appears to be the same hand for both the text and the neumes. Another one is Leiden, 
Bibliotheek der Rijksuniversiteit, MS B.P.L.28, fol. 1 13r. The main text on the folio side is 
Horace, Satires 1.5.58—89. In the right margin has been written, perpendicular to the main 
text, Odes 3.13.1—4. Above it are two sets of neumes, first directly above the text line and 
then again further above. A third, less certain case is Périgueux, Bibliotheque municipale, MS 
1, fol. 15v, in which Odes 1.33.14 are neumed in the text, while in the upper margin 
elaborate notation is written without text. 

% Among non-quantitative poems would belong, for example, the rhythmic hymn of 
Flavius of Chalon-sur-Saóne (died 591), with the incipit "Tellus ac aethra iubilent" (Schaller 
and Kónsgen, no. 16142). 

H There is no overlap between the list of manuscripts provided in the appendix to this 
study and the six major versus collections considered by Barrett, “Music and Writing," p. 65. 
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with the schools, particularly those of the late tenth and early eleventh 
centuries, as few more recently composed texts were." 

The most stunning attestation of the importance attached in the schools 
to the classics, in contradistinction to other texts for which neumation has 
been discovered, comes in a statement by Richer of Saint Rémi (second half 
of the tenth century) in his Historiae (995—998), as he describes the 
pedagogic policies of his former teacher, the brilliantly polymathic Gerbert 
of Reims (or Aurillac: died 1003), who eventually became Pope Silvester II 
(2 April 999-12 May 1003); Gerbert initiated his students first into dialectic, 
through study of works by Boethius, and then into rhetoric, where they 
acquired a foundation through learning the poets: 


QUID PRO<ve> {hendis rhetor] «icis» provider<it.> 

Necnon at quatuor de topicis differentiis libros, de sillogismis 
cathegoricis duos, de ypotheticis tres, diffinitionumque librum 
unum, divisionum eque unum, utiliter legit et expressit. Post 
quorum laborem, cum ad rhethoricam suos provehere vellet, id sibi 
suspectum erat, quod sine locutionum modis, qui in poetis discendi 
sunt, ad oratoriam artem ante perveniri non queat. Poetas igitur 
adhibuit, quibus assuescendos arbitrabatur. Legit itaque ac docuit 
Maronem et Statium Terentiumque poetas, luuenalem quoque ac 
Persium Horatiumque satiricos, Lucanum etiam historiographum. 
Quibus assuefactos, locutionumque modis compositos, ad 
rhetoricam transduxit.”” 


How [Gerbert] prepared [pupils] for advancing to rhetoric 
He also read and elucidated in useful fashion the four books On 
Topical Differences, the two On Categorical Syllogisms, the three 
On Hypothetical Syllogisms, and the one book On Definition, as 


% For a treatment of major sources and recent bibliography, see Joachim Ehlers, *Dom- 
und Klosterschulen in Deutschland und Frankreich im 10. und 11. Jahrhundert," in Schule 
und Schüler im Mittelalter. Beitráge zur europdischen Bildungsgeschichte des 9. bis. 15. 
Jahrhunderts, ed. Martin Kintzinger, Sónke Lorenz, and Michael Walter (Cologne, 1996), pp. 
29-52. 

*? On Gerbert’s pedagogic style and content, see Hélène Gasc, “Gerbert et la pédagogie 
des arts libéraux à la fin du dixiéme siécle,” Journal of Medieval History 12 (1986), 111-21. 

9? Book 3, ch. 47, ed. Hartmut Hoffmann, MGH Scriptores 38 (Hanover, 2000), p. 194, 
lines 6-14. The translation is mine. Chapters 46-65 are devoted to Gerbert, 46-60 to his 
teaching in particular. 
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well as the one On Division." After work on these, he wished his 
students to advance to rhetoric; but it gave him pause that it would 
not be possible to arrive at the craft of oratory without the styles of 
expression which are to be learned in the poets. Therefore he 
introduced the poets with whom he judged that they should 
become familiar. Accordingly, he read and expounded upon the 
poets Virgil, Statius, and Terence; the satirists Juvenal, as well as 
Persius and Horace; and also the historian Lucan." When his 
students had become familiar with these poets and trained in their 
styles of expression, he had them make the transition to rhetoric. 


Of the seven poets Richer identifies as having been singled out as essential 
reading by Gerbert for his students, who were supposed to familiarize 
themselves with their “styles of expression," fully six have poems or parts of 
poems that survive with neumation, and all of them would be regarded as 
classical, according to the strictest definition of the term. Virtually identical 
is the list of authors read in the cathedral school of Speyer." A subdeacon of 
Speyer named Walter offered in the Libellus primus de studio poetae qui et 
scholasticus (the first of five books in the Vita et passio sancti Christophori 
of Speyer that Walter composed in 982-983) a detailed account of the 
education he had been accorded in the cathedral school. He describes having 
studied Vergil, Martianus Capella, Horace, Persius, Juvenal, Boethius, 
Statius, Terence, Lucan, and “Homer” (the Zias latina). Of these authors, 
parts of all ten except Persius and “Homer” have come down to us with 
neumes. If this coincidence did not suffice by itself to awaken our lively 
attention, there is the important additional fact that Walter of Speyer also 


?! All these works of Boethius have been known under a variety of titles, most of them 
more or less as follows: De topicis differentiis, De syllogismo categorico, De hvpotheticis 
syllogismis, De diffinitione, and De divisione. 

?! It was common to categorize Lucan as a historian, although he wrote in verse. For 
example, see M. Annaei Lucani Commenta bernensia, ed. Hermann Usener, Scholia in Lucani 
Bellum civile, vol. 1 (Leipzig, 1869), p. 9, lines 2—4: “ideo (autem) Lucanus dicitur a 
plerisque non esse in numero poetarum, quia omnino historiam sequitur, quod poeticae arti 
non conuenit" (“For this reason, moreover, Lucan is said by many not to belong in the rank of 
poets, seeing that he follows history entirely, which does not accord with the art of poetry"). 

?! Walter of Speyer, Liber scolasticus, lines 91—106, ed. Peter Vossen, Der "Libellus 
scolasticus" des Walther von Speyer. Ein Schulbericht aus dem Jahre 984 (Berlin, 1962), p. 
39. 
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dwells at length upon the education in music that he received simultaneously 
with his training in poetry." 

Another arresting example from a few decades later is offered by Otloh 
of St. Emmeran in Regensburg (ca. 1010—1070), who refers in his De 
doctrina spirituali to Horace, Terence, and Juvenal as three authors “quos 
sectatur schola mundi” (“to whom the worldly school is devoted”).” These 
same three poets are represented in the great glossed assemblage in Paris, 
Bibliothéque nationale de France, MS lat. 9345 (which may have been 
copied at or for Echternach), with neumation on parts of a poem by Horace 
and parts of the Eunuch by Terence.” Not too much earlier Froumund of 
Tegernsee (ca. 965—1008), though silent on any possible singing of the 
classics, left evidence of his concern to obtain for the library of his 
monastery texts of Horace, Persius, Juvenal, Statius, and Cicero.” 

A further piece of support for the idea that the scholastic importance of 
the classical poets determined or at least encouraged the setting of their 
works to music comes from the Lexicon prosodiacum, a prosodic florilegium 
that takes individual hexameters out of context in order to illustrate the 
quantities of particular words. The Lexicon, compiled in the third quarter of 
the eleventh century, comprehends examples from eleven authors, of whom 
the first are none other than Vergil, Horace, Juvenal, Persius, Lucan, and 
Statius.” 

Such circumstantial evidence as is offered by Richer and Otloh is 
hardly conclusive. It could be objected that by the same measure a 
hexameter in Alcuin could be invoked to undergird the (wholly 


? See Klaus Finkel, “Musikerziehung am Mittelrhein um die Jahrtausendwende. Der 
‘Libellus scolasticus’ des Walther von Speyer als älteste Quelle zum mittelalterlichen 
Musikunterricht,” Archiv für Kulturgeschichte 58 (1976), 371-80. 

25 Chapter 11, “De libris gentilium vitandis et de studio sacrae lectionis," PL 146: 270C: 
"Quo ergo Deus jussit credentes cernere quid sit, Sub qualique schola valet esse vacatio 
tanta?/ Forsitan ex aliquo quaerenda haec norma profano,/ Ut sunt: Horatius, Terentius et 
Juvenalis; Ac plures alii quos sectatur schola mundi, Pro studio carnis carnalia dicta 
ferentes,/ Ut per eos nobis pandatur lex pietatis, Instinctu Satanae qui promunt pessima 
quaeque?" Cited by Munk Olsen, / Classici nel canone scolastico, p. 34. 

% The contents and possible provenance of this manuscript are mentioned by Munk 
Olsen, I Classici nel canone, p. 31, albeit without reference to the neumation. 

*” Raymond Kottje, “Klosterbibliotheken und monastische Kultur in der zweiten Hälfte 
des 11. Jahrhunderts," Zeitschrift für Kirchengeschichte 80 (1969), 145—62, at p. 156. 

?* Diane Warne Anderson, “Medieval Teaching Texts on Syllable Quantities and the 
Innovations from the School of Alberic of Monte Cassino,” in Latin Grammar and Rhetoric: 
From Classical Theory to Medieval Practice, ed. Carol Dana Lanham (London, 2002), pp. 
180—211, at 186-88. 
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unsustainable) hypothesis that musical activity involving the classics took 
place in the second half of the eighth century, since a verse in the poem on 
York singles out three poets who were later neumed: Lucan, Statius, and 
Vergil.” Similarly, a book catalogue that refers to codices in Charlemagne’s 
court library around 790 begins its enumeration with Lucan, Statius, 
Terence’s Andria and Eunuchus, and Juvenal's Satires.'? 

The dissimilarities between Richer and Otloh on the one hand and 
Alcuin and the catalogue of Charlemagne's court library on the other are 
twofold. One is the greater number of heavily neumed poems mentioned by 
Richer and the explicit emphasis upon the rhetorical context in which they 
were studied. The more important other difference is that although neumes 
may survive from as early as 820, no neumed classics are extant from before 
the tenth century. From what can be puzzled out about the dating of the 
neumation in the extant manuscripts, the efflorescence of the neuming came 
in the late tenth and early eleventh century, precisely when Richer and Otloh 
themselves flourished. Rounding out the picture is the tally of manuscripts 
that survive from the ninth through the twelfth century: the classical poets 
whose works are preserved in the greatest numbers are, from highest to 
lowest, Vergil, Lucan, Horace, Juvenal, and Statius. ”! Furthermore, the 
codices containing the neumed classics sometimes group them with other 
texts in the school canon. Thus a manuscript with neumation for Horace's 
Odes 1.1.13 and Terence's Eunuch 292-97 also contains the Satires of 
Juvenal and Persius, while one with neumation for Odes 1.1.1—8 has the 
texts of Terence, Juvenal, and Martianus Capella. 15 


Alcuin, Versus de patribus regibus et sanctis euboricensis ecclesiae, line 1554, in 
Alcuin: The Bishops, Kings, and Saints of York, ed. Peter Godman (Oxford, 1982), pp. 124— 
25: "quae Maro Virgilius, Statius, Lucanus et auctor" (“the authoritative writings of Vergil, 
Statius, and Lucan"). 

!? Bernhard Bischoff, Manuscripts and Libraries in the Age of Charlemagne, trans. and 
ed. Michael Gorman, Cambridge Studies in Palaeography and Codicology | (Cambridge, 
1994), pp. 56—75 (the Latin text of the catalogue is printed on pp. 71—72, and these items are 
on p. 71). 

10! Birger Munk Olsen, “La réception de Stace au moyen age (du IXe au XIIe siécle),” 
in Nova de veteribus. Mittel- und neulateinische Studien für Paul Gerhard Schmidt (Munich 
and Leipzig, 2004), pp. 230—46, at 231. He gives an earlier count in J Classici nel canone, 
pp. 118-22. 

102 The former manuscript is Paris lat. 9345 (saec. Xex., Echternach), fol. 2r (Odes 
1.1.1-3 with neumes), fol. 183r (Eunuch 292-97); the latter is Paris, Bibliothèque nationale 
de France, MS lat. 7900A (ca. 900, Sant'Ambrogio, Milan), fol. 2r (Odes 1.1.1-8 with 
neumes). 
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It may be that, on the whole, monks, cantors, and schoolmasters of the 
early Middle Ages betrayed comparatively scant interest in recording 
notation for secular music in vernacular languages, and yet in the neuming 
of the classics, because of the prestige attached to these works, they 
demonstrated a willingness to do so for secular texts in Latin. This 
circumstance raises a question that may be easily posed, but that may be 
answered only tentatively, partially, and with difficulty: why was musical 
notation provided for the classics? 


103 On the apparent lack of interest in secular music, see Theodore C. Karp, “Music,” in 
The Seven Liberal Arts in the Middle Ages, ed. David L. Wagner (Bloomington, IN, 1983), 
pp. 169-95, at 178. 


2. The Recording and Use of Neumes 


The first to devise neumes were presumably cantors, who fashioned the 
neumes for their own use.’ 


A. Why Musical Notation Was Provided 


Having ascertained how neumes and the classics will be defined, we can 
proceed to inquire why these texts were notated. This inquiry is twofold, in 
that we must address a couple of related but distinct questions. One is the 
general problem of why musical notation was provided for the melodies that 
preceded it, and the other is why these particular classics or passages of 
classics were set to melodies. In evaluating both these puzzles, we should 
remain open to a number of different possible explanations, and we may 
need to shy away from seeking just one of them as being globally applicable 
to all the cases in which classical poems were neumed. 

To comprehend the meanings and functions of any musical notation, 
but especially those of a superseded system, requires an awareness of the 
performing traditions with which the system was associated. In the case of 
early medieval neuming, our sole knowledge of the performance rests on 
inferences and analogues based on what is known of related performance 
traditions in comparable cultures of other times and places. 

To the enigma of why musical notation was set down for the melodies, 
one answer would be that either the notators or the persons superintending 
them wanted to celebrate the importance of a given text. Often that aim 
would have led to the neumation of major liturgical texts. Yet the criterion 
that propelled the recording of musical notation could have been not so 
much the frequency with which a given text was used as the complexity of 
the music and (not always identical with the preceding) the difficulty of 
recalling the music. 

The liturgy in medieval monasteries demanded the remembrance of a 
staggering quantity of melodies. For melodies that were well established and 
repeatedly sung, notation was not necessary. Why take the trouble of writing 
out what is already known by heart? But as the corpus of Gregorian chant 


! Phillips, “Notationen und Notationslehren," p. 537: “Die ersten ‘Neumenerfinder’ 
waren vermutlich Cantoren, die ihre Neumen zu eigenem Gebrauch formten.” 
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swelled, singers reached a crisis of mnemonic overload. Already in the 
seventh century Isidore of Seville (ca. 560—636) had declared pertinently 
that music could be preserved only in the memory, since it could not be 
recorded in writing: “Nisi enim ab homine memoria teneantur soni, pereunt, 
quia scribi non possunt" (*For unless sounds be retained by people in their 
memory, they perish, since they cannot be written"). Centuries afterwards 
the same opposition between the auditory and the scripted, not specifically 
with reference to music, achieved proverbial expression in the saying “Res 
audita perit, littera scripta manet" (“A thing that is heard perishes; what is 
written endures”).? As if to verify the validity of these two principles, only 
the last three words now circulate widely. The absence of a graphic system 
for the representation of music could be tolerated so long as well-trained 
memories could both store the melodies that had to be recalled and 
reproduce them with satisfactory exactitude. By the ninth century, the 
number of melodies seems to have increased steeply and the degree of 
standardization expected in their performance had grown commensurately. 

As a consequence, innovation was needed, and it came in the form of 
the various neumatic notational systems. To assist singers or choirmasters in 
performing pieces that were newly composed or seldom sung, neumes 
became if not indispensable, then at least invaluable as aides-mémoire. 
Singers had obvious reason to preserve in writing melodies that they had 
learned by ear but not fully by heart, with the goal of being able to repeat 
them later as they wished. Medieval learning was based on memory, 
achieved through strategies that included repetition and synesthesia. Both 
music and musical notation accorded with the goal of involving different 
senses in verbatim remembrance, the former by enriching the associations of 
words with sounds, the latter by rendering visual the acoustic. 

Neumes played a paradoxical role in that they were by definition 
written signs meant to favour the better transmission of a repertory, but at 
the same time they were not able or designed to supplant the essentially oral 
tradition in which that repertory existed. Thus the most frequently performed 
pieces were not neumed, but rather those sung only once a year or those that 


? Isidore, Etymologiae 3.15.2, lines 26-27, ed. W.M. Lindsay, 2 vols. (Oxford, 1911). 

3 For a sampling of forms and contexts in which this proverb appears, see Thesaurus 
proverbiorum | medii aevi. Lexikon der Sprichwörter des romanisch-germanischen 
Mittelalters, 13 vols. and index volume (Berlin and New York, 1996-2002), 10:236—37, 
“Schreiben” 6.1.4-7; Walther, Proverbia sententiaeque, vol. 5, p. 917, nos. 34168—69; and 
Paul Harvey, ed., The Oxford Dictionary of English Proverbs, by William George Smith, 2nd 
ed. (Oxford, 1952), p. 372, "Littera scripta manet." 
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had been appended only recently to the repertoire.’ In a pattern that may 
seem counterintuitive, the exceptional pieces were the likeliest to have 
notation written down. The observation has been made that "neumes first 
appear in relation to new compositions of tropes and sequences before they 
are applied to the Gregorian melody as well. A manuscript that might 
document the need for neuming two distinct types of new compositions (late 
additions to the liturgy and new musical settings of key passages in a classic) 
is Florence, Biblioteca Medicea Laurenziana, MS Ashburnham 23. In 
addition to five neumed segments of Vergil’s Aeneid (2.42—50, 2.274-86, 
4.424—36, 4.651—58, and 12.945—46), the codex contains a sequence by 
Notker Balbulus (“the Stammerer,” ca. 840—912) in which only one word is 
neumed but which is well known from other sources to have had an entire 
musical setting. 

On which of the two, text or melody, medieval users of neumes were 
supposed to set greater stock, there seems to be as little hope of reaching a 
definitive conclusion as on the precedence of the proverbial chicken or the 
egg. Obviously most of the liturgy was text-based and intoned so that the 
words would not have to be altered to accommodate the needs of music. Yet 
in the famous prologue to his hymnbook, Notker Balbulus alleges that long 
melismas on the final -a of alleluia came first and that texts were then 
attached to them because the melodies became too difficult to recall.’ 

The evidence offered by the prosula (textual insertions set syllabically 
to melismas of the chant) and sequence (an addition to the Alleluia that may 
be musically independent of the chant) led one of the foremost medieval 
musicologists from the mid-twentieth century to see in them a triumph of the 
poetic over the musical." According to his notion, the years up through the 
beginning of the ninth century saw the predominance of melismatic song. 


^ Riou, “Poésie latine profane,” pp. 189, 192. 

> Rosamund McKitterick, review of Kenneth Levy, Gregorian Chant and the 
Carolingians, in Early Music History 19 (2000), 279-91, at p. 289. 

6 Combarieu, Fragments de l'Énéide, pp. 8-9. 

7 Wolfram von den Steinen, Notker der Dichter und seine geistige Welt, 2 vols. (Bern, 
1948), “Editionsband,” pp. 8-11 (Latin text and German translation), with discussion in 
“Darstellungsband,” pp. 154-63. 

* Joseph Smits van Waesberghe, "Zur ursprünglichen Vortragsweise der Prosulen, 
Sequenzen und Organa,” in /nternationale Gesellschaft für Musikwissenschaft. Société 
internationale de musicologie. International Musicological Society. Bericht über den 
siebenten internationalen musikwissenschaftlichen Kongress Köln 1958, ed. Gerald Abraham, 
Suzanne Clercx-Lejeune, Hellmut Federhofer, and Wilhelm Pfannkuch (Kassel, 1959), pp. 
251-54, at 253. 
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But in the ninth and tenth centuries the poetic, in the form of the trope or 
prosula and sequence, came into ascendancy over the purely musical and 
melismatic. 

In the case of the classical passages it would be easy to assume that the 
texts took priority over the music, and yet this assumption would ignore the 
evidence of a few manuscripts where the text is not as complete as that 
found in other families of manuscripts or where it contains unnecessary or 
out-of-order words and where the neumator knew the melody from one of 
the better manuscripts in which lines were not omitted, the words were not 
added, or the words were presented in a different order. If the words of the 
different text had been foremost in the neumator's mind, he might well have 
copied them out in the margin so that he could neume them. Instead, in one 
manuscript he proceeded as if he recalled the melody and not the text, and he 
wrote neumes here and there on other words of the faulty text, and in another 
he wrote two neumes over a single word because another had been omitted.? 
In a third he omitted a neume over an intrusive word. In a fourth he jotted a 
couple of letters to bring home the order which the words ought to have 
followed. 

To help us visualize where the neumed classics would have been 
performed, we have no solid evidence except the manuscripts in which they 
are contained. Nothing guarantees that where the notated texts were studied 
was identical with where they had originated or eventually came to be 
performed. For instance, a text learned in a school could have been sung in a 
church before or after (or before and after) becoming a school text. By the 
same token, a song first composed and delivered in an episcopal court could 
have been preserved only as written down for use in a school manuscript. 
Travelling minstrels may have had books, scrolls, scraps of parchment, or 
wax tablets with words and neumes, but in the case of the neumed classics, 
any of these that once existed have perished. "° 


? Riou, "Codicologie et notation neumatique," p. 269 (on Montpellier, Bibliothéque 
municipale et universitaire [Bibliothéque Interuniversitaire Section Médecine, Faculté de 
médecine], MS 113, fol. 76v) and 273 (on Bern, Burgerbibliothek, MS 156, fol. 63v). For the 
final example and the next two, see Bobeth, “Vergil, Statius,” vol. 1, p. 36. 

10 On scrolls, see Mary A. Rouse and Richard H. Rouse, Authentic Witnesses: 
Approaches to Medieval Texts and Manuscripts, Publications in Medieval Studies 17 (Notre 
Dame, 1991), pp. 13—29. On wax tablets, see Richard H. Rouse and Mary A. Rouse, "The 
Vocabulary of Wax Tablets," Harvard Library Bulletin, n.s. 1/3 (1990) 12-19. The best 
survey of recently discovered tablets is Elisabeth Lalou, “Les tablettes de cire médiévales," 
Bibliothèque de l'École des Chartes 147 (1989), 123-40. 
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The contents and appearances of many surviving manuscripts point 
towards schools as one of the major ambiences in which the classics were 
neumed. Although the places where the classics were notated need not have 
been the same as the milieus where they were sung or chanted, it would be 
natural to suppose that some overlap occurred. If so, then at least one setting, 
and perhaps the only one, for the singing of the neumed classics was the 
school, whether the monastic school, the cathedral school, or both. "' 

In the Admonitio generalis (legislation from 23 March 789), 
Charlemagne ordained that clerics should be taught Roman chant." The 
ruler, who had already established cantors in Metz and Soissons, stipulated 
that all the churches in his dominions should send choirmasters to be trained 
under those cantors, so that they could perform the chant properly and 
correct the antiphonaries in their possession accordingly. They were to 
ensure that the texts in their possession be accurate before being consulted 
and that they not be corrupted when being read or copied. Because 
Charlemagne envisioned standardizing education throughout his realm, he 
further directed that the churches and monasteries have schools to teach the 
Psalms for recitation (in church services), notae (either generally the reading 
and writing of script or specifically of Tironian notes, a stenographic 
system), singing and chanting (of liturgical song), computus (the 
calculations for determining the dates in the liturgical calendar) and 
grammar. 

Even if we assume optimistically that Charlemagne's dictates were put 
into effect and that cantors with the range of duties he prescribed became a 
fixture of monasteries for centuries or at least decades to come, we must still 
contend with the thorny question of what functions codices with heavy 
annotation (whether textual, musical, or both) served. Such manuscripts 
could have been teaching manuals for the benefit of instructors, textbooks 
studied by pupils, or reference books at the disposition of students and 
others. Such manuscripts would have been the medieval equivalents of the 


!! [t seems hard not to concur with Wille, Musica Romana, p. 256, who concluded that 
Horace's Odes which were neumed "mindestens gelegentlich im klósterlichen Unterricht 
gesungen wurden." 

12 See Cyrille Vogel, “La réforme liturgique sous Charlemagne,” in Karl der Grosse: 
Lebenswerk und Nachleben, ed. Wolfgang Braunfels, 5 vols. (Düsseldorf, 1965—1968), vol. 2, 
pp. 217-32. The two passages that deal with Roman chant have been discussed by Levy, 
“Charlemagne’s Archetype,” pp. 10-11 (= Gregorian Chant, pp. 92-93), and Grier, 
“Adémar,” pp. 63—65. 

'3 A case in point would be the “Cambridge Songs” manuscript, Cambridge, University 
Library, MS Gg. 5.35: see A.G. Rigg and Gernot R. Wieland, “A Canterbury Classbook of 
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codices distincti or emendati that are mentioned by Latin grammarians of 
late antiquity and that it has been theorized were marked by grammatici and 
rhetores with punctuation and other diacritical signs as a preparation for 
reading passages aloud in schools.'* But so few hard facts are available that 
it has even been argued that Latin textual glosses in manuscripts from 
Anglo-Saxon England may have been written not to facilitate the practices 
of the schoolroom but rather to satisfy those monks who honoured the 
injunction to read a book yearly that was stipulated in Benedict’s Rule." 

The argument for private reading over collective study may be credible 
for many manuscripts, but in the case of those with neumed classics it would 
compel us to imagine very unusual circumstances. One unlikely possibility 
would be individual contemplative reading of musical notation, and the 
musical equivalent of silent or near-silent reading. Although there are 
religious traditions in which readers will read aloud sacred texts in sing-song 
fashion in a trance-like rumination, devotional humming or the like with 
such sophisticated notation would be (to my knowledge) unparalleled. Silent 
reading was not unknown, but in both public and private, reading aloud was 
a normal practice; and during the centuries when reading was predominantly 
the domain of monasteries, the types of reading required by the liturgy 
would have influenced most other types of reading aloud (and probably most 
other types of writing as well). In any case, it seems essential when 
considering the manuscripts at the heart of this debate over classbooks to pay 


the Mid-Eleventh Century (The ‘Cambridge Songs’ Manuscript),” Anglo-Saxon England 4 
(1975), 113-30; Michael Lapidge, "The Study of Latin Texts in Late Anglo-Saxon England,” 
in Latin and the Vernacular Languages in Early Medival Britain, ed. N.P. Brooks (Leicester, 
1984), pp. 99-140, repr. in Lapidge, Anglo-Latin Literature, 600—899 (London and Rio 
Grande, 1996), pp. 455-98 (with additional, updated references on p. 516); and Gernot R. 
Wieland, “The Glossed Manuscript: Classbook or Library Book?,” Anglo-Saxon England 14 
(1985), 153-73. 

14 The theory is that of H.I. Marrou, A History of Education in Antiquity, trans. George 
Lamb (Madison, WI, 1982), p. 434, n. 30. 

15 Lapidge, "The Study of Latin Texts,” in Latin and the Vernacular Languages, pp. 
126-27, and in Anglo-Latin Literature, 600-899, pp. 496-97. For the passage in question, see 
Benedicti Regula, ch. 48, 15—16, ed. Rudolph Hanslik, CSEL 75 (Vienna, 1960), p. 117: “In 
quibus diebus quadragesimae accipiant omnes singulos codices de bibliotheca, quos per 
ordinem ex integro legant; qui codices in caput quadragesimae dandi sunt." For a translation, 
The Rule of St. Benedict in English, ed. Timothy Fry (Collegeville, MN, 1982), p. 70: "During 
this time of Lent each one is to receive a book from the library, and is to read the whole of it 
straight through. These books are to be distributed at the beginning of Lent." 
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at least lip service (so to speak) to the musical notation some of them 
contain. $ 

Now and again neumes appear in liturgical songs that would have been 
sung by deacons or priests, rather than by the cantor and choir." But within 
the monastic school the chief user of the neumes may have been the 
monastic official known as the cantor." Such an official could have 
performed the classic texts for his fellow monks in the cloister or even in the 
refectory. Classical authors were sometimes read as the /ectio when monks 
ate; why should they not have been intoned or sung?" 

It is likelier that the cantor employed the poetry for teaching purposes. 
In certain instances the cantor would have doubled as the master of the 
children's choir. Indeed, the most common terms to designate any and all of 
these functions may have been scolasticus, magister scolarum, and, most 
often and ambiguously, magister. It is extraordinarily difficult, because of 
the limited evidence, to tease apart the functions of these different offices 
and even to determine precisely when the offices were occupied by separate 
individuals. In the case of Guido Oacrius of the abbey of Saint-Maur-des- 
Fossés, an epitaph survives in which this twelfth-century personage is 


'* Lapidge, “The Study of Latin Texts,” in Latin and the Vernacular Languages, p. 101 
and n. 18 = Anglo-Latin Literature, 600-899, p. 459, makes no mention of the neumes in his 
consideration of a manuscript to which he pays otherwise close attention — a manuscript 
(Vatican, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, MS Reg. lat. 1671) that seems to be the only 
neumed Vergil of English provenance. Similarly, in a note (“The Study of Latin Texts,” in 
Latin and the Vernacular Languages, p. 139, n. 112 = Anglo-Latin Literature, 600—899, p. 
494) on the relationship of three Statius manuscripts he does not note that the one of Tours 
provenance is neumed, whereas an Anglo-Caroline manuscript copied from the same 
exemplar and an Anglo-Caroline manuscript copied directly from the Tours manuscript are 
not neumed. 

U Phillips, *Notationen und Notationslehren," pp. 431-32. 

'8 Until fairly recently the most detailed research on cantors was devoted to the later 
Middle Ages: for example, see Kathleen Edwards, The English Secular Cathedrals in the 
Middle Ages: A Constitutional Study with Special Reference to the Fourteenth Century, 2nd 
ed. (Manchester and New York, 1967), pp. 159-66 (169-72, on the succentor). But see now 
Margot E. Fassler, “The Office of the Cantor in Early Western Monastic Rules and 
Customaries: A Preliminary Investigation,” Early Music History 5 (1986), 29-51. 

' Jean Leclercq, The Love of Learning and the Desire for God: A Study of Monastic 
Culture, trans. Catharine Misrahi, 3rd ed. (New York, 1982), p. 182. 

7° Jean-Yves Tilliette, “Le vocabulaire des écoles monastiques d’après les prescriptions 
des consuetudines (XIe-XIle siécles),” in Vocabulaire des écoles et des méthodes 
d'enseignement au moyen áge. Actes du colloque, Rome 21-22 octobre 1989, ed. Olga 
Weijers, CIVICIMA: Études sur le vocabulaire intellectuel du moyen áge 5 (Turnhout, 1992), 
pp. 60--72, at 62, 67, and 68-69. 
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praised, perhaps with the hyperbole that is rampant in eulogies of all eras, 
for his versatility: “Cantor es et lector, scriptor simul atque notator" (“You 
are cantor and lector, all at once scribe and notator”).?' The likelihood of 
chiasmus suggests that, just as the scribe parallels the lector (or reader), the 
notator counterbalances the cantor (or singer). Thus the notator would be 
neither a stenographer nor an annotator in a general sense, but a notator of 
musical notation — a recorder of neumes. Similarly, we hear of people who 
were appointed as heads of both schools and scriptoria, who through their 
talents as writers and scribes were assigned to direct schools, or who served 
as librarians as well as teachers. We know of institutions where the magister 
meted out discipline, whereas the cantor handled instruction. But in most 
cases the data do not suffice to allow for fine discriminations between 
schoolmasters and songmasters. 

The nature and scope of instruction in song in the early Middle Ages is 
poorly documented. More details are forthcoming about the schola cantorum 
in Rome, but even this institution, which would hardly have typified other 
lesser ones in monasteries and towns elsewhere, is not well charted.” The 
small amount of existing information suggests that in the early Middle Ages 
groups of boys, who sometimes had lay status, were assembled and educated 
for the purpose of performing the chant in the liturgy. Such scholae would 
have been imparted elementary skills in reading and writing, together with 
more sophisticated training in chant and song. 

By whatever name the master of such an establishment was called, he 
would have taught the neumed texts only once every year or only once every 
so many years as his pupils arrived at them in the ordinary progression of the 
curriculum. Conceivably this instructor would have first sung solo the 
metres of Horace or Boethius, or especially poignant passages from the epic 
poets, as entertainment and edification for the boys in the schoolroom, who 
would have been expected then to learn the melodies themselves as a means 
of riveting the words of these special texts in their memories. 


? Ed, Hans Oesch, Guido von Arezzo. Biographisches und Theoretisches unter 
besonderer Berücksichtigung der sogenannten odonischen Traktaten, Publikationen der 
Schweizerischen Musikforschenden Gesellschaft, 2nd series, 4 (Bern, 1954), p. 26. 

? Henri Leclercq, “Schola,” in Dictionnaire d'archéologie chrétienne et de liturgie, ed. 
Fernand Cabrol and Henri Leclercq, 15 vols. (Paris, 1920-1953), vol. 15 (1950), cols. 1008- 
10; Solange Corbin, L'église à la conquête de sa musique (Paris, 1960), pp. 172—89; Pierre 
Riché, Education and Culture in the Barbarian West From the Sixth through the Eighth 
Century, trans. John J. Contreni (Columbia, SC, 1976), pp. 174, 350—51, 418; and M.M. 
Hildebrandt, The External School in Carolingian Society, Education and Society in the 
Middle Ages and Renaissance (Leiden, 1992), pp. 81—84. 
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In Cluniac monasteries an additional term is sometimes applied to 
designate an official who could have been involved in the production and 
use of the neumes. The librarian (armarius) came to have oversight over 
most musical activities as well as over the copying of both text and musical 
notation in liturgical manuscripts.” This figure, who in some cases may have 
been identical with the cantor, held the responsibility, among other things, 
for maintaining orthodoxy in the books of the monastic library. In that 
capacity, he was supposed to emend the manuscripts appropriately.” 

In all of these cases the most convincing scenario is that the official 
who neumed the manuscripts or who directed their neumation aimed to 
preserve in them a record of performance, singular or plural, so that he could 
refer to the notation later to refresh his memory as he prepared to perform 
the same text again himself or to guide others in its performance. This 
pattern of use would help to explain why sometimes the melodies of songs 
or chants are encountered as additions on fly-leaves, blank half-pages, or 
pages of texts to which they bear no relation. If these melodies are written 
in an unskilled hand, the argument can be made that they have been copied 
as an exercise by a scribe or pupil who is learning his neumes under the 
direction of the cantor. That such exercises would have been expected of 
learners cannot be doubted, since at least one customary (of the abbey of 
Fruttuaria in San Benigno Canavese in Italy) presents singing or chanting 


% Fassler, “Office of the Cantor,” pp. 44-51; Susan Boynton, "The Didactic Function 
and Context of Eleventh-Century Glossed Hymnaries,” in Der lateinische Hymnus im 
Mittelalter: Überlieferung, Asthetik, Ausstrahlung, ed. Andreas Haug, Christoph Marz, and 
Lorenz Welker, Monumenta Monodica Medii Aevi: Subsidia 2 (Kassel, 2004), pp. 301-29, at 
308-9; and Susan Boynton, “Training for the Liturgy as a Form of Monastic Education," in 
Medieval Monastic Education, ed. George Ferzoco and Carolyn Muessig (London and New 
York, 2000), pp. 7-20, at 9. 

24 It is the cantor who is supposed to handle precisely these duties among the 
Dominicans, according to descriptions provided by Humbert of Romans: see Anne-Véronique 
Gilles, “La ponctuation dans les manuscrits liturgiques au moyen 4ge,” in Grafia e 
interpunzione del latino nel medioevo. Seminario Internazionale, Roma, 27-29 settembre 
1984, ed. Alfonso Maierü, Lessico intellettuale europeo 41 (Rome, 1987), pp. 113-33, at 131, 
and Martin Hubert, "Le vocabulaire de la ‘ponctuation’ aux temps médiévaux, un cas 
d'incertitude lexicale,” Bulletin Du Cange. Archivum latinitatis medii aevi 38 (1972), 577-166, 
at p. 137, n. 195. 

?5 For example, London, British Library, MS Cotton Vitellius A. XIX, fol. 88r. On fly- 
leaves, several examples are listed in Corbin, “Paléographie musicale,” pp. 374—77. 
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(cantare) and notating (notare) as activities that parallel reading (egere) and 
writing (scribere).”° 

If the added melodies are written skilfully, a more convincing 
hypothesis is that they have been placed there by a person with access to the 
library who had reason to believe them worth saving and who knew he 
would be able to locate them again if he wished, but who did not feel 
justified in devoting altogether fresh parchment to them. Such a person could 
have been the choirmaster, cantor, or librarian. 

An extraordinary folio side that offers a peek at the possible functions 
of the neumation as well as its producers and consumers is Paris, 
Bibliothéque nationale de France, MS lat. 8674, fol. 111v, which preserves 
with notation separate texts of Statius, Thebaid 12.325—35 and 322-24 (see 
plate 4)." Whereas most neumation for the classics occurs within the full 
texts of lyric collections or of epics, this folio side belongs to the minority in 
which a lyric or hexameter extract has been written out separately. In the 
construction of this folio side, the cornerstone is Thebaid 12.325—35, which 
was written out with forethought. The passage bears a caption, which is 
unusual among the neumed classics (even the extracts) to identify its 
contents: Plangtus Argiae de Polinice et Theocle et Thydeo (“Lament of 
Argia for Polynices, Eteocles, and Tydeus"). 

The text itself was copied with the preconceived plan of adding musical 
notation. It lacks glosses, interlinear or otherwise. A few words that the 
scribe knew beforehand would have long melismas (either because he had 
received instructions from a person directing him or because he was a 
musician, and maybe even the cantor, himself) were written with spaces 
internally to accommodate the neumes that were supplied shortly thereafter. 
This kind of spacing is found in lines 328 (he-u), 334 (soce-ris), and 325 
(potes-tas). The authoritativeness and authorship of the text are advertised 
by another notice off to the right: “Ex libro Stacii auctoris" (“From the book 
of the author Statius"). Later another hand repeated the same wording as a 
caption, with the identical lettering, in the top margin, before adding the 


26 Consuetudines — Fructuarienses ` 36.792, in ` Consuetudines ` Fructuarienses- 
Sanblasianae, ed. Luchesius G. Spátling and Petrus Dinter, part 2, Corpus consuetudinum 
monasticarum, vol. 12 (Siegburg, 1987), p. 138, lines 18-22: "Quicquid cantor pueris precipit 
pertinens ad suam obedientiam, sine magistri licentia agit, ut est legere, cantare, scribere, 
notare, cartas radere, pumicare, regulare, librum ligare, breuem de capitulo scribere, quia hec 
omnia ipse debet eis monstrare." Tilliette, “Le vocabulaire des écoles monastiques,” cites the 
relevant part of the passage on p. 69, n. 41, and analyses it on p. 71, n. 50. 

? This folio side is also discussed by Bobeth 1:23, as came to my attention only long 
after the first version of this monograph had been submitted for publication. 
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Plate 4: Paris, Bibliothèque nationale de France, MS lat. 8674, fol. 111v 
(Statius, Thebaid 12.322—24 and 325-35, with neumes) 
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text of 322-24, with neumes. Before this expansion of the text had been 
supplied, the original hand wrote out below and to the right of the planctus 
two tables with musical-theoretical information; the one to the right bears 
the heading De cordis monocorde (“On the Strings [Lengths] of the 
Monochord”). 

The overall effect of the folio side is similar to that of a page in a school 
workbook today: these could be coordinated exercises in basic theory and 
practice of both vocal and instrumental music. As to the kind of person who 
would have generated such a composite of texts and diagrams, it is tempting 
to think of Tuotilo, a monk active around 900 who figures recurrently in 
Ekkehard IV's (ca. 980—a. 1060) Casus Sancti Galli ("Stories of the 
Monastery of St. Gall") as well as in other testimonia of the monastery.” A 
Renaissance man avant la lettre, Tuotilo serves in multiple capacities around 
the monastery of St. Gall, but in the context of the neumed classics he leaves 
the greatest impression for having composed tropes that sometimes he would 
play upon the monochord." Although this monk was too unusual to have 
had a twin elsewhere in Europe, knowing that others shared at least some of 
his range of interests affords a certain solace. 

If it was not an official such as a cantor or librarian who neumed the 
classics or had them neumed, another possibility would be that the 
monasteries harboured devotees of music who were so intent on preserving 
music for posterity that they inscribed notation into library books, not 
specifically for teachers nor even more generally for yearly reading 
obligations, but simply to leave a record for future brethren.” 

Harder to envisage is that the monks, novices, choirboys, or schoolboys 
who sang as members of choirs or as soloists were the ones who consulted 
the neumes, at least not at the time of singing. The manuscripts of the 
neumed classics are too small on average to have permitted a group of 


?* Of Tuotilo's repeated appearances in Ekkehard's history, the most relevant is an 
extended passage on his achievements as a composer and instrumentalist: see Ekkehard IV, 
Casus sancti Galli 46, ed. and trans. Hans F. Haefele, Ausgewählte Quellen zur deutschen 
Geschichte des Mittelalters 10 (Darmstadt, 1980), pp. 102-5. Concise information on 
Tuotilo's life and career will be found in Reinhard Düchting, "Tuotilo," in: Burghart 
Wachinger, editor, Die deutsche Literatur des Mittelalters. Verfasserlexikon, 2nd ed., vol. 1— 
(Berlin, 1978—), vol. 9 (1995), cols. 1149-51. 

? On his tropes, see Susan Rankin, "From Tuotilo to the First Manuscripts: The 
Shaping of a Trope Repertory at Saint Gall,” in Recherches nouvelles sur les tropes 
liturgiques, ed. Wulf Arlt and Gunilla Bjórkvall, Studia Latina Stockholmiensia 36 
(Stockholm, 1993), pp. 395-413. 

30 Nicolas Bell, Music in Medieval Manuscripts (Toronto, 2001), p. 46. 
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choristers, even the most diminutive and keen-eyed, to gather round and 
puzzle out melodies from neumes while singing. Nor were the manuscripts 
likely to have been the private possessions of individual schoolboys. 
Woefully little is known for certain about how boys studied the many lines 
of set texts that they were obliged to parse, paraphrase, translate, and commit 
to memory." Were their memories so tenacious that they could recall the 
daily doses which they received in classroom explications? Did they copy 
their portions on multiple wax tablets? Were they loaned texts, perhaps to 
share in groups, from the library of the monastery or cathedral school? Each 
of these tableaux has features that give pause. 

The evidence does admit for drawing a small number of inferences with 
confidence. One is that, especially before the eleventh century, few boys 
could have afforded to own personal copies of most readings. Whatever the 
distribution of manuscripts in a given classroom, the teaching would have 
relied heavily on oral techniques: much of the work in the grammar schools 
would have been aloud. Just as textbooks were often designed to be 
remembered by being read aloud and recited repeatedly, so too music would 
have been a boon in facilitating the recollection of purple passages. 

Another conclusion to be reached is that even fewer boys would have 
been trained to record melodies in neumes before an advanced stage in their 
schooling. Whatever notes pupils took would have been jotted down most 
often on wax tablets or scraps of parchment, and although in the highest 
levels of elementary education the boys may well have been taught to read 
and write neumes as well as other special graphic signs, it defies the 
imagination to believe that they would have been induced to record neumes 
regularly with words as part of their elementary writing exercises. 

Although boys may have sung the classics, it was the schoolmasters and 
cantors who would have had both the training and the incentive to avail 
themselves of the neumes by setting them down in writing and who would 
have had easiest access to them in the holdings of the communal libraries. 
Thus it is plausible to view the extant neumed manuscripts as, by and large, 
exemplars that cantors and schoolmasters consulted in preparing their 
lessons.” Furthermore, it was the masters and cantors who would have 
benefited the most from being able to refresh their memories of melodies 
they might not sing on a regular basis but would need or want to enlist now 
and again in teaching. 


3! On this topic, see Lapidge, “The Study of Latin Texts," pp. 100-1. 
32 Munk Olsen, / Classici nel canone, pp. 13-19. 
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How does this scenario match with what has been posited about the 
functions and usage of other, related types of manuscripts? A century ago 
Peter Wagner (1865-1931), who wrote a book on neumes that remained 
definitive for a few decades, made observations about a series of early 
liturgical books in which the patterns of recitation marks bear comparison 
with those of neumes in the classical texts.” According to him, the 
frequency of recitation marks in these codices far exceeds the normal quota 
of punctuation and in fact extends to the providing of whole sections with 
syllable-by-syllable markings. Wagner proffered three explanations, all of 
which seem compatible with one other, and all of which constitute plausible 
parallels to at least some of the neumed manuscripts of the classics. He 
suggested first that the notator who wrote these recitation marks may have 
sought to provide a crutch to readers or celebrants who were weaker singers. 
Then he added that the notator may have wished to clarify the delivery of the 
texts as a whole by marking thoroughly a sample passage. Finally, he 
hypothesized that the notator may have singled out passages for which 
recitation in the regular style was not easy, because they were unusual or 
required special musical qualities. 

One final note is in order. The debate over whether manuscripts were 
classbooks, reference books, or books lent out to individual monks for their 
private study should not lead to a hasty inference that all or even most of the 
codices with neumed classics served single, isolable functions. Variety was 
paramount in texts that were neumed. The spectrum ranged from individual 
lyrics or separate extracts from epics or comedies written out separately for 
neumation on blank patches of parchment at the beginnings or endings of 
unrelated texts, to nearly complete texts of epics or other works that had only 
sporadic units of neumed lines, to full texts of a poet's lyric corpus or epic 
that pullulated with a dense overgrowth of glosses, commentaries, neumes, 
and other paratextual material. The corpus of neumed classics is a 
Frankenstein monster, stitched together from limbs and organs that come 
from many different donors. 

Manuscripts of the gloss-encrusted type sometimes served many 
different masters at many levels of Latinity, literary sophistication, and, 
undoubtedly, musical proficiency. A helpful example is offered by a folio 
side in Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, clm 18059. This codex, 
produced at Tegernsee in the second quarter of the eleventh century, is 


3 Peter Wagner, Neumenkunde. Paläographie des liturgischen Gesanges, 2nd ed., 
Einführung in die gregorianischen Melodien. Ein Handbuch der Choralwissenschaft, Part 2 
(Leipzig, 1912; repr. Hildesheim, 1962), p. 90. 
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written in a large format and in very clear writing.” It contains not only the 
Eclogues, Georgics, and Aeneid together with the complete commentary of 
Servius, but also such sundries as poems ascribed to Vergil in the so-called 
Appendix Vergiliana, vitae, accessus, and argumenta. In addition, the text of 
the poems is written with ample space so as to allow for interlinear and 
marginal glosses, as well as for construe marks. It was glossed by more than 
twenty hands. A final aspect of the manuscript that is worthy of remark is 
that the text of Vergil's works sometimes differs from the readings 
presupposed by the glosses. 

Fol. 192r contains the text of Aeneid 4.295-394 with neumation for 
4.314—24 and 368-78 (see plate 5). At the end of Dido's speech in lines 
4.305—30 one reads superlinear Old Bavarian glosses for two words, capta 
being translated as "pisuichaniu" (“betrayed, misled”) and deserta as 
“firlazaniu” (*forlorn”).?* In the left margin is a Latin gloss that relates to 
4.331: "dicimus enim et hec monita et hos monitus" (“for we say both hec 
monita [in the second declension] and hos monitus [in the fourth]"). Such 
glosses, designed to put basic vocabulary into the vernacular and to bring 
home an elementary point of usage, aim to serve readers who have only a 
faint grasp of the Latin language: they smack of the school. The same 
readers, when arriving at the second neumed passage, would be glad to be 


% For information on the manuscript, see Ernst Hellgardt, “Die lateinischen und 
althochdeutschen Vergilglossen des clm 18059. Plädoyer für eine neue Art der 
Glossenlektüre," in Stand und Aufgaben der deutschen Dialektlexikographie. Il. Brüder- 
Grimm-Symposion zur Historischen Wortforschung. Beitráge zu der Marburger Tagung vom 
Oktober 1992, ed. Emst Bremer and Reiner Hildebrandt, Historische Wortforschung; 
Untersuchungen zur Sprach- und Kuiturgeschichte des Deutschen in seinen europäischen 
Bezügen 4 (Berlin, 1996), pp. 73-88, at 75, 77, 78. 

35 Christine Elisabeth Eder, Die Schule des Klosters Tegernsee im frühen Mittelalter im 
Spiegel der Tegernseer Handschriften, Münchener Beiträge zur Mediävistik und 
Renaissanceforschung 1 (Munich, 1972), p. 71. 

?6 This manuscript appears in the list that concludes Rolf Bergmann, “Latin-Old High 
German Glosses and Glossaries: A Catalogue of Manuscripts," in Les manuscrits des lexiques 
et glossaires de l'antiquité tardive à la fin du moyen áge, ed. Jacqueline Hamesse, Fédération 
Internationale des Instituts d’Etudes du Moyen Age 4 (Louvain-la-Neuve, 1996), pp. 547— 
614, at 599, no. 634, and Rolf Bergmann, Verzeichnis der althochdeutschen und 
altsáchsischen | Glossenhandschriften. Mit Bibliographie der Glosseneditionen, der 
Handschriftenbeschreibungen und der Dialektbestimmungen (Berlin, 1973), p. 74, no. 634. 
On the dating of the glosses, see Eder, Die Schule, pp. 88-89. 

?7 With reference to Old High German glosses in general (not specifically those of this 
manuscript), Bergmann, “Latin-Old High German Glosses and Glossaries,” p. 565 observes 
that "Many Old High German glossed manuscripts can be seen in connection with the 
classroom." 
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Plate 5: Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, clm 18059, fol. 192r (Vergil, 
Aeneid 4.314—24 and 368-78, with neumes) 
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given the equivalences between Latin and their mother tongues in the 
glossing of reseruo as “gisparo” (“save, hold back") in 368 and que quibus 
anteferam? as "uvelihiu gisprachi" (“which utterance, words”) in 371. 

The identical hand also offers insights of a higher order, dealing with 
psychology (316 incoeptos “qui nouitate sunt dulces": /nuptial rites] begun 
"which are sweet on account of their newness"), social realities (323 Fama 
prior “que melior fuit sine dubio": former reputation “which was doubtless 
better”), and rhetoric (371 que quibus anteferam “amphibolia: quid prius, 
quid posterius dicam?”: “amphiboly: what shall I say first, what later?"). 
These other comments, all drawn from the Vergil commentary of the fourth- 
century grammarian Servius, may cater to readers whose Latin allows them 
slightly more latitude for analysing the niceties of poetry as they read it. 

The sporadic use of these texts by different readers goes a long way in 
explaining why only parts of poems were neumed and why so often multiple 
manuscripts survive with neumation of differing swatches of the same 
passage. The singing, and the notating, of the classics took place within a 
memorial culture. The neumators, who may often have been the very 
individuals who had most need and greatest desire to consult the neumes, 
probably wrote down only as much of the melodies as they needed to jog 
their memories to recall the remainder. 

In the case of most (and maybe all) neumed classics, we have to 
reconcile ourselves to the fact that we will never have the whole picture. 
Until time travel has been realized, we will not be able to hear the 
performance or performances that induced the original notator to attempt to 
make a record. We cannot be sure whether he wrote the neumes immediately 
after hearing a performance or much later. In a few cases we can hazard a 
guess that a given copyist was a learner who was copying neumes already 
written out on parchment on the lectern before him, maybe even in the same 
manuscript or /ibellus. But much more often we will be in no position to 
surmise how the notator operated, in particular, whether he would have sung 
the melodies aloud as he set them down in ink, whether he would have 
silently notated on the basis of his recollections, or whether he would have 
copied them from elsewhere.” Nor can we state with conviction all the uses 
the neumes would have found after the scribe had completed his toils; but 
we can look for likely suspects. 


38 Here is relevant a passage in Hendrik van der Werf, “The Trouvére Chansons as 
Creations of a Notationless Musical Culture," Current Musicology 1 (1965), 61—68, at pp. 65— 
66. 
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Scenes of grammar school instruction abound in manuscript 
illuminations, albeit not commonly from the period that brought forth most 
of the neumed classics. The masters are seated or standing, while their pupils 
sit or crouch before them. Often the masters are depicted with their hands 
holding their two attributes, the book and the rods, but sometimes they have 
only one or the other, or neither. Likewise, all their pupils may be empty- 
handed or some may have wax tablets or books. Whether everyone or no one 
has a book, the activity represented was understood to be a lesson or lecture 
(both derivatives of the verb /ego, -ere), with an act of reading aloud 
implied. The neumes, probably as interpreted by the cantors, enabled the 
classes to move, at least for short stints, from the ordinary world of spoken 
prose into the extraordinary world of intoned verse. Alternatively, we may 
understand /egere as “recitative delivery" and cantare as “embellished 
song "H In either case, such movement to a less usual plane of expression 
would have fixed the passages so treated in the minds of their hearers and 
singers, which would have been a boon for learning. 


B. Reading and Writing Between the Lines: The Grammar 
of Notation 


Wherever these specific classical poems or passages of classical poetry were 
read and sung, why were they and not others set to melodies? There would 
have been a certain logic to generating musical settings and neumation for 
entire texts merely because they were classics. Admiration and study of the 
classics prompted glosses and commentaries, construe-marks to clarify word 
order, scansion marks to make apparent the workings of the prosody, word- 
for-word translations or looser paraphrases, and elaborate notation and 
ornamentation of all sorts; why should the same sort of reverence not have 
stimulated first the setting of text to song and then the notation of the music? 
Putting the classics to melodies, whether merely chantlike or full-scale song, 
could have settled for many people the long and painful controversy over the 
status to be accorded to texts by pagan authors in a Christian's intellectual 
formation, since it would have made audible the parallel between the liturgy 
and the classical auctores. 

The classics elicited no uniform response. Universalizing statements 
about "the medieval mind" (as if a single pulsing cerebrum powered all the 
intellects of Europe for a thousand years) seldom ring true; but the bell 


?? Hubert, *Le vocabulaire de la *ponctuation,"" p. 157. 
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would crack and the clapper fall out if anyone had the temerity to speak of 
"the medieval attitude towards the classics." Not only did individuals hold 
very different views from one another, but in addition many cultured 
Christians in late antiquity and the Middle Ages showed themselves capable 
of great inconsistency, almost from one minute to the next, just within their 
own views. In one breath they expressed themselves in ways that not only 
betrayed but even advertised the classical (or classicizing) culture in which 
they had steeped themselves. In another they issued uncompromisingly stern 
denunciations of that very culture. 

Only one of many Christians to feel such consternation at the high 
esteem in which the classics were sometimes held, Jerome (ca. 345—420) 
asked “Quid facit cum psalterio Horatius? Cum euangeliis Maro? Cum 
apostolo Cicero?” (“What has Horace to do with the Psalter, Vergil with the 
Gospels, and Cicero with Paul?"). Of the many conceivable techniques and 
strategies for salvaging the classics, setting them to chant-like melodies 
would have offered a superb option for settling the matter. The person who 
sang or chanted Horace as he did the Psalms, or Vergil as he did the 
Gospels, would have needed no elaborate riposte to Jerome's rhetorical (in 
more than one sense!) question; he could have responded, “They are all to be 
recited or sung." 

To approach the same problem at a different angle, the Latin classics, 
despite all the anxieties and impulses towards rejection they provoked, had 
been found irreplaceable for the acquisition of Latin literacy, an attainment 
that was cherished as being nearly synonymous with being educated and 
being knowledgeably Christian. In those centuries when Latinity and 
cantillation went hand in hand, making at least parts of the classics chantable 
or singable would have endowed them with added value. 

In the early Middle Ages the conversion of Germanic and Celtic tribes, 
among others, necessitated sweeping changes in the practice of teaching, 
since the Christianization of such peoples meant that Latin had to be 
imparted to many native speakers of other languages who were not literate in 
their own tongues and who were not living in close proximity to native 
speakers either of Latin or even of the Romance languages derived from 
Vulgar Latin. In the quest for new techniques, teachers may have noticed 


^! Epistula 22, paragraph 29.7, ed. Isidor Hilberg, Sancti Eusebii Hieronymi Epistulae, 
CSEL 54 (Vienna, 1910), pp. 143-211, at 189, lines 2-3; Letter 22, ed. and trans. F.A. 
Wright, Select Letters of St. Jerome, Loeb Classical Library (Cambridge, MA, 1933), pp. 
124-25. 
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that music could help to endow their pupils with knowledge of Latin 
vocabulary and sounds. 

Boys would have learned parts of the liturgy, such as hymns and the 
Bible (especially but not exclusively the Psalms), by hearing and reciting 
them in song and cantillation, even before they had acquired enough formal 
grounding in Latin to be capable of understanding them fully. Recognition of 
the value that such fusions of text and music held in the acquisition of Latin 
could have stimulated teachers to put key classics or parts of classics into 
musical forms. The neumation of selected classical poems and passages may 
have been meant to help pupils in the transition from chanted scripture to 
unchanted classics as their studies progressed. Since in many places and 
times the entry point into Latinity was the chanting of the Psalms, teachers 
may have devised musical settings so as to spare students too abrupt a 
passage from learning to read and remember entirely unchanted texts. 

In view of the prominent place that music held in medieval culture and 
of its centrality in the worship towards which education, particularly in the 
early Middle Ages, was directed, it would be more astonishing to discover 
that the classics had not been sung and neumed than that they had been. 
Neuming afforded an additional means to enable the understanding and 
recollection of texts that held especial importance. It could have been a 
feature, like the diagramming of sentence structure, that has had vogues in 
both the Middle Ages and modern times. Maybe the nineteenth-century 
scholar was not too far from the mark when he contended that the song 
I for the neumed classics “has no aim but to make the words stand 
out.” 

On a related front, both the manuscript codex and the training that 
equipped students to use it throughout the Middle Ages involved much more 
than the single medium of writing. The opening folio side (recto) of the 
Carmina burana is a case in point, with its illumination of Lady Fortune and 
her wheel (together with the captions that often accompany this image), its 
text of poems, and its partial neumation.” The Carmina burana codex is 
from the early thirteenth century, but we do not need to look beyond the 
glory days of neumation for evidence of the willingness among thinkers and 
book producers to explore new developments in the relationship between 
text and image: the Carolingian period already abounds in examples. Like 
rubrication and illumination, neuming as an additional layer in the visual 


“| Combarieu, Fragments de l'Enéide, p. 49 (my translation). 
? Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, clm 4660, fol. Ir. 
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system could have contributed an extra depth to the embellishment of valued 
texts. 

In what contexts do the neumed classics appear? To begin with the 
exceptions, some of the neumed classics come to light within commentaries 
or at least in the neighbourhood of commentaries. In two instances 
hexameters from Vergil are neumed when they are cited in a codex with the 
commentary by the fourth-century grammarian Servius.” The text of one of 
the metra from Boethius's De consolatione Philosophiae (The Consolation 
of Philosophy) is given a melody in letter notation by pseudo-Odo in his De 
musica, a text that may have been composed in Italy around 1000.“ In one 
case two hexameters from Martianus Capella are outfitted with neumelike 
signs in manuscripts when they are discussed in the commentary of 
Remigius of Auxerre (ca. 848—ca. 908) on the De nuptiis." A looser 
Remigian connection exists in another case: a neumed passage of Statius 
(the lament to Argia) is appended in the eleventh century to a manuscript 
(Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de France, MS lat. 8674, fol. 111v) with the 
same commentary.“ 

Sometimes the lyrics or excerpted passages to be neumed are written 
out separately. For instance, the metra in Boethius’s De consolatione 
Philosophiae may be excerpted without the surrounding prose. In the case of 
strophic poetry, only the initial strophe may be recorded: this arrangement 
constitutes the norm in Horace's Odes. In the case of hexameter poetry, the 
relevant passage may be copied a second time at the end of the entire text or 
alongside it. Alternatively, it may be written out in the margins of an 
altogether unrelated text. But most often the specific sections to be neumed 
in a long hexameter poem or lyric collection are given neumes, while the 
other sections are left unneumed, and there is no evidence that any special 
planning went into the design of the layout to allow space for neuming. 


3 Riou, “Poésie latine profane," p. 190, and “Codicologie et notation neumatique,” 
p. 389, on Naples, Biblioteca Nazionale, MSS Vindob. lat. 5 and 6. 

^ Christopher Page, “The Boethian Metrum ‘Bella bis quinis: A New Song from 
Saxon Canterbury," in Margaret T. Gibson, ed., Boethius: His Life, Thought and Influence 
(Oxford: Blackwell, 1981), pp. 306-11, at 307-8 and 311, nn. 9-10. 

^5 Mathias Bielitz, Die Neumen in Otfrids Evangelienharmonie: zum Verháltnis von 
Geistlich und Weltlich in der Musik des frühen Mittelalters sowie zur Entstehung der 
raumanalogen Notenschrift, Heidelberger Bibliotheksschriften 39 (Heidelberg, 1989), pp. 
265-66. 

46 Michel Huglo, “Abélard, poéte et musicien,” Cahiers de civilisation médiévale, Xe- 
XIIe Siècles 22 (1979), 349-61, at p. 357. 
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Many manuscripts in which neumes are present display overwhelming 
symptoms of having been employed in schools.“ Thus many of the passages 
appear in manuscripts where the text is glossed, has full-scale commentaries, 
or is accompanied by related treatises. In the case of Horace, the Odes that 
are neumed not only are often followed by explanatory notes or even a 
treatise on metrics that describes each metre but are even outfitted with 
markings to facilitate the scansion of their first few verses." Three 
manuscripts with neumation for odes of Horace contain the so-called Scholia 
in Horatium Aq." Likewise, three manuscripts with neumation for parts of 
Statius's Thebaid belong among the earliest witnesses for the fifth- or sixth- 
century commentary on that text that is transmitted under the name of 
Lactantius Placidus. One manuscript with neumation for sections of Lucan 
also features some of the so-called Adnotationes super Lucanum, a Lucan 
commentary that is extant in many manuscripts from the ninth through the 
twelfth centuries, and another has the Vita M. Annaei Lucani (Life of Marcus 
Annaeus Lucan) by Vacca (thought to be late antique).?! 

The same manuscripts that preserve the neumes to accompany the texts 
of classical poets are also central in the literary reception of the texts and 
often display heavy signs of consultation and supplementation." For 
instance, a ninth-century manuscript of Vergil now in Paris that may have 
originated in Limoges contains, in addition to neumes, annotations in 
Tironian notes, a Latin shorthand that was revived during the ninth century, 


“7 Corbin, “Les notations musicales dans les manuscrits d'Horace et Virgile,” p. 50. 

^5 Corbin, *Comment on chantait," p. 109. 

? The three are Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de France, MS lat. 7972; Leiden, 
Bibliotheek der Rijksuniversiteit, MS B.P.L. 28; and Leiden, Bibliotheek der Rijks- 
universiteit, MS Voss. lat. O. 21: see H.J. Botschuyver, ed., Scholia in Horatium py 
codicum parisinorum latinorum 7972, 7974, 7971 (Amsterdam, 1935), p. x. 

* The three are Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, clm 6396; Munich, Bayerische 
Staatsbibliothek, clm 17206; and Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de France, MS lat. 10317. For 
their place in the stemma of the commentary, see Lactantius Placidus, /n Statii Thebaida 
Commentum, ed. Robert Dale Sweeney, vol. 1 (Stuttgart and Leipzig, 1997), p. liv. 

5! The glosses are in Brussels, Bibliothéque royale, MS 5330-5332, the vita in Paris, 
Bibliothéque nationale de France, MS lat. 9346. In addition, some of the glosses are in Paris, 
Bibliothéque nationale de France, MS lat. 7900A, which does not contain a neumed Lucan 
but does contain neumed Odes of Horace. On these manuscripts, see Johann Endt, ed., 
Adnotationes super Lucan (Leipzig, 1919), pp. v—xii. For fuller information, see Shirley 
Werner, “On the History of the Commenta Bernensia and the Adnotationes super Lucanum," 
Harvard Studies in Classical Philology 96 (1994), 343—68. 

? Without mentioning the neumes, Munk Olsen, / Classici, pp. 24-25, cites 
Wolfenbüttel, Herzog August Bibliothek, MS Gud. lat. 66 (4370), to exemplify a 
schoolmasterly assemblage of biography, commentary, and notes. 
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especially under Charlemagne (768—814) and Louis the Pious (814—840). 
After Priscian, Vergil was the ancient author whose writings were most 
frequently accompanied by glosses written in this form of stenography.™ 

To take another example, a codex that now resides in the Laurentian 
library in Florence (Biblioteca Medicea Laurenziana, MS Ashburnham 23) 
contains a text of Vergil that was first corrected (by adding omitted syllables 
of Latin above the lines) and then neumed by one and the same later hand. 
The identical hand filled open expanses of the parchment with pen tests and 
snippets of Christian song.” Exemplary of at least ten manuscripts with 
neumed texts, this codex contains markings to show how the syntax of 
especially challenging passages would be construed if the words were read 
in normal prose. Such signs have been designated in modern paleographic 
terminology by a variety of names, with the clearest and most common 
being “construe marks” or “construction marks." Whatever their name, the 
function of these marks is to communicate how words (particularly in verse) 
were to be reordered into a word order closer to normal Latin prose (ordo 
naturalis) — or perhaps sometimes closer to the word order of the native 
language with which pupils would have been better acquainted than with the 
Latin that was still being beaten into (hem "7 The basic sequence into which 


"7 On Paris, Bibliothèque nationale de France, MS lat. 7925, see David Ganz, “On the 
History of Tironian Notes,” in Tironische Noten, ed. Peter Ganz, Wolfenbiitteler Mittelalter- 
Studien 1 (Wiesbaden, 1990), pp. 35-51, at p. 50, and David Ganz, “Carolingian Manuscripts 
with Substantial Glosses in Tironian Notes,” in Mittelalterliche volkssprachige Glossen, ed. 
Rolf Bergmann, Elvira Glaser, Claudine Moulin-Fankhänel (Heidelberg, 2001), pp. 101—7, at 
105. The relationship between Tironian notes and neumes in one set of manuscripts (among 
which no “neumed classics” were included) was examined preliminarily by Joseph Smits van 
Waesberghe, Muziekgeschiedenis der middeleeuwen, 2 vols. (Tilburg, 1938-1942), vol. 1 
(1938), pp. 261-84 (“Tironiaansche teekens in de geneumeerde handschriften van Metz en 
omgeving"). A useful next step would be to check the present list of manuscripts with 
neumed classics against the list of Tironian and syllabic tachygraphica in Martin Hellmann, 
Tironische Noten in der Karolingerzeit am Beispiel eines Persius-Kommentars aus der Schule 
von Tours, Monumenta Germaniae Historica Studies und Texte 27 (Hanover: Hahnsche 
Buchhandlung, 2000), pp. 219-64. 

54 Ganz, “On the History," p. 45. 

55 See Combarieu, Fragments de l'Enéide, and Oskar Fleischer, review of Combarieu, 
pp. 209-10. 

56 For the first substantial discussion of these syntactical glosses, see Luciano Villani, 
"Segni grammaticali e interpretativi nei mss.," Rivista delle biblioteche e degli archivi 10 
(1899), 4—7, at p. 6. On construe-marks that helped readers understand the syntax of Latin 
texts, the crucial close analysis that set scholarship on a new course was two studies by 
Maartje Draak, “Construe Marks in Hiberno-Latin Manuscripts," Mededelingen der 
Koninklijke Nederlandse Akademie van Wetenschappen, Afd. Letterkunde, Nieuwe Reeks 20, 
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the construe marks seek to render the words of a given sentence is subject, 
verb, object(s), adverb.” 

The construe marks fall into two categories.” In one, the precise form 
of the marks is irrelevant to the system for conveying information. This 
system is called the linking system, or the dot-and-stroke system. In this 
category puncta (dots that can be single, like the period sign, or in 
combinations like the colon in modern typography), commas, lines or 
dashes, and small hooks predominate. The effect can resemble the patterns 
on dice or in morse code. Such signs can be identical in appearance, 
although obviously not in function, with punctuation, musical notation (in 
the form of neumes), and signes de renvoi (the medieval equivalent of 
modern note numbers and other related signs, such as *, **, etc.). This 
ambiguity goes a long way in explaining why the purpose of construe marks 
has been often (no pun intended) misconstrued and why they have 
occasionally been identified as neumes. In the other category, the construe 


no. 10 (1957), and “The Higher Teaching of Latin Grammar in Ireland During the Ninth 
Century," Mededelingen der Koninklijke Nederlandse Akademie van Wetenschappen, Afd. 
Letterkunde, Nieuwe Reeks 30, no. 4 (1967), 109-144 (3-38, as numbered as a separate 
publication). These articles were followed by a lucid and panoptic article by Fred C. 
Robinson, “Syntactical Glosses in Latin Manuscripts of Anglo-Saxon Provenance," Speculum 
48 (1973), 443-75. Finally, Michael Korhammer offered a listing of manuscripts with 
construe marks and, exploring minutely the possibility that the construe marks might offer 
insight into Old English syntax, concluded negatively: “Mittelalterliche Konstruktionshilfen 
und altenglische Wortstellung," Scriptorium 34 (1980), 18-58. Saenger, Space Between 
Words, pp. 70—71, deals with construe marks as belonging “among the new marks that 
complemented word separation by space." For another concise discussion of such signs and 
their function, see Suzanne Reynolds, “Glossing Horace: Using the Classics in the Medieval 
Classroom," in Medieval Manuscripts of the Latin Classics: Production and Use, ed. 
Claudine A. Chavannes-Mazel and Margaret M. Smith (Los Altos Hills, CA, 1996), pp. 103- 
17, at 108-9. 

% For a fuller listing, see Nikolaus Henkel, Deutsche Übersetzungen lateinischer 
Schultexte: ihre Verbreitung und Funktion im Mittelalter und in der frühen Neuzeit, 
Münchener Texte und Untersuchungen zur deutschen Literatur des Mittelalters 90 (Munich, 
1988), p. 81. 

5! The categorization and terminology that follows originated mainly in Robinson, 
“Syntactical Glosses," and has been further disseminated in Korhammer, “Mittelalterliche 
Konstruktionshilfen." Although most of the manuscript evidence with which Korhammer and 
Robinson are concerned emanates from Anglo-Saxon territories, the same pattern has been 
demonstrated to exist in Old High German codices as well: see Nikolaus Henkel, Deutsche 
Übersetzungen lateinischer Schultexte, pp. 80-86, 103-9. 

"7 Korhammer, “Mittelalterliche Konstruktionshilfen,” p. 25. 

6 The classic article that pointed out this confusion and sought to rectify it is Robert 
Kauer, “Die sogenannten Neumen im Codex Victorianus des Terenz,” Wiener Studien: 
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marks are in a sequential system that mirrors the progression of the alphabet 
(with small modifications). 

At least ten manuscripts contain both neumation of classical poetry and 
construe signs, and they can be classified in three groups. One is those in 
which the construe signs belong to the linking system: 


Leiden, Bibliotheek der Rijksuniversiteit, MS B.P.L. 28 (Horace) 

Leiden, Bibliotheek der Rijksuniversiteit, MS Gronov. 70 (Statius, 
Thebaid) 

Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de France, MS lat. 7972 (Horace) 

Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de France, MS lat. 13046 (Statius, 
Thebaid) 

Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de France, MS nouv. acq. lat. 1627 
(Statius, Thebaid). 


Another is those in which they follow the sequential system: 


Florence, Biblioteca Medicea Laurenziana, MS Ashburnham 23 
(Vergil). 


The third is those in which signs of both sorts appear: 


Cambridge, University Library, MS Gg. 5.35 

Montpellier, Bibliothéque municipale et universitaire (Bibliothéque 
Interuniversitaire Section Médecine, Faculté de médecine), 
MS 113 (Lucan) 

Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de France, MS lat. 7925 (Vergil) 

Vatican, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, MS Reginensis lat. 1703 
(Horace).*' 


Zeitschrift für klassische Philologie 26 (1904), 222-27. Kauer responds to Louis Havet and 
Théodore Reinach, *Une ligne de musique antique," Revue des Études Grecques 7 (1894), 
196-203. The misidentification of the markings as neumes has died slowly: Egert Pöhlmann, 
Denkmáler altgriechischer Musik; Sammlung, Übertragung und Erláuterung aller Fragmente 
und Fälschungen, Erlanger Beiträge zur Sprach- und Kunstwissenschaft 31 (Nuremberg, 
1970), pp. 41-42, no. 13, and Documents of Ancient Greek Music, ed. Egert Pöhlmann and 
Martin L. West (Oxford, 2001), p. 5. 

6! These lists are drawn from Korhammer, “Mittelalterliche Konstruktionshilfen,” pp. 
55—58. Cambridge, University Library, MS Gg. 5.35 may not legitimately belong, since it is 
the only of the manuscripts in any of the three categories in which the construe marks do not 
appear within the neumed classical text or texts but elsewhere in a large manuscript that is a 
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Last but not least, manuscripts of the classics could have sublinearly, 
supralinearly, or elsewhere long and short marks (/onga and brevia, as they 
are often designated in Latin) to indicate scansion.” 

Even those texts of the classics that are neumed but that lack glosses, 
translations, scansion marks, construe marks, or other symptoms of scholarly 
use may not constitute exceptions to the rule, except for our want of 
knowledge. They could offer evidence that the texts were read without the 
word-for-word attention presupposed by the other formats, but they could 
equally well presume the availability in the local library of either a 
freestanding commentary or another glossed copy of the same text.” 
Although there would have been a strong commonsense appeal to 
constructing an omniumgatherum that brought together between two covers 
all the resources a teacher or cantor could want, manuscripts in which the 
texts had already been glossed often had insufficient space left for detailed 
neuming to be easily legible. Furthermore, it would be reductionist to think 
that songs, even if they originated and were perpetuated mainly in the 
classroom or choir class, would have been obliged to remain in books 
associated with those milieus. If the tunes were good (and we know the 
lyrics were!), the young men who learned them may have carried them, in 
their memories or manuscripts, to other settings. 

What place does musical notation have in manuals that seem meant to 
provide the medieval equivalent of materials for classroom explications de 
texte? The wedding of music and grammar, especially Latin grammar, may 
strike us as being peculiar, from the perspective of our own educational 
practices. At first blush it would seem that though both grammar and music 
had accreditation as belonging to the seven liberal arts, their positions within 
that system could have kept them quarantined from each other. Grammar 
belonged to the language arts of the trivium, which comprised grammar, 
rhetoric, and dialectic. In contradistinction, music formed part of the 
mathematical arts of the quadrivium: arithmetic, geometry, astronomy, and 
music. Yet although medieval music theory was sometimes a science of 
numbers and proportions, at other times it was deeply embedded in the 


compendium. Contrariwise, manuscripts will have to be added to Korhammer's listing, which 
is an excellent start, but only a start. For example, Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, clm 
17206 contains linking construe marks. 

$? Paris, Bibliothèque nationale de France, MS lat. 8214, fol. 1v (Odes 1.2.1-2 with 
neumes), discussed by Corbin, “Comment on chantait,” pp. 109-10. 

9! Munk Olsen, 1 Classici, pp. 11-12, on Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de France, MS 
lat. 8051 (a manuscripts of Statius's Thebaid copied in Corbie in the ninth century). 
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verbal arts because of its involvement in the speech structures of song.™ In 
the De musica Boethius ranked poets (and instrumentalists) well below 
music theorists; but at the same time he both accepted poets as having a 
share in music and acknowledged music theorists as having a special 
discrimination in judging poetry.” Although Boethius's acceptance of a 
special affinity between music and poetry never attained wide currency, in 
general, medieval theoreticians of music borrowed vocabulary heavily from 
grammar and rhetoric. The relationship between theory and practice was 
nowhere closer than in prosody, where the competing dictates of numerical 
proportions met (and sometimes collided) with the dynamics of accents and 
syllable lengths.*' 

The influence of grammar, which was known as “the foundation of all 
the arts," was so basic and pervasive that it should come as no surprise to 
discover in all the central writings on music theory composed between about 
850 and 1100 borrowings of technical terms from grammar.** Beyond theory 
stood practice, where grammar, despite being disparaged sometimes for 
being the most elementary of the liberal arts, held sway. Not just 
grammarians but many others, such as cantors, derived much of their 
analytical framework and terminology from grammar rather than from the 
music treatises that survived from antiquity.” 

It would be a radical understatement to say that the relationship 
between music and language is complex. At one extreme, music can distort 


& See Mathias Bielitz, Musik und Grammatik. Studien zur mittelalterlichen 
Musiktheorie, Beitráge zur Musikforschung 4 (Munich and Salzburg: Musikverlag Emil 
Katzbichler, 1977), pp. 20-23, and Harold S. Powers, "Language Models and Musical 
Analysis,” Ethnomusicology 24 (1980), 1—60, at pp. 48-49. 

$5 Boethius, De institutione musica 1.34, in Boethius, Fundamentals of Music, trans. 
Calvin M. Bower, ed. Claude V. Palisca (New Haven, 1989), p. 51; De institutione 
arithmetica libri duo. De institutione musica libri quinque, ed. Gottfried Friedlein (Leipzig, 
1867), pp. 224-25. 

% See Fritz Reckow, "Vitium oder Color rhetoricus? Thesen zur Bedeutung der 
Modelldisziplinen grammatica, rhetorica und poetica für das Musikverstündnis," in Aktuelle 
Fragen der musikbezogenen Mittelalterforschung. Texte zu einem Basler Kolloquium des 
Jahres 1975, Forum Musicologicum: Basler Beitráge zur Musikgeschichte 3 (Winterthur, 
1982), pp. 307-21. 

9' See Richard L. Crocker, “Musica rhythmica and Musica metrica in Antique and 
Medieval Theory," Journal of Music Theory 11 (1958), 2-23. 

68 Calvin M. Bower, “The Grammatical Model of Musical Understanding in the Middle 
Ages," in Hermeneutics and Medieval Culture, ed. Patrick J. Gallacher and Helen Damico 
(Albany, NY, 1989), pp. 133-45. 

© Bower, “Grammatical Model," and Bielitz, Musik und Grammatik. 
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language, since words when conveyed in song are allowed to depart from the 
norms of pronunciation, syntax, pitch, and delivery rate found in normal 
speech. This circumstance elicited comment already in the classical period. 
In the fascinating “On Literary Composition" (more literally, “On the 
Arrangement of Words”), Dionysius of Halicarnassus (flourished after 30 
B.C.E.) observed: 


h u£v yàp neth AE opp otte OVGNATOS otte oijuatoc 
Bratetat tots yodvouvs ovde wuetatiOnow, GA’ otag 
MAOEIANHEV TH MVGEL tàs ovkkafpäc TAs TE paxoàs xa tàs 
Boayetas, tovattac muAdtter 7] SE povoixý TE xo OVOULKII 
uevaBóAAovow attic UELODOAL xal maoatEovoal, ÖTE 
TOÀÀÓxuG eis TÄVAVTIA UETAXOPETV: OV yào Tais ovilapaic 
ÄNEVÖDVOLOL tovs YOGVOUG, GAAG tots xoóvous tàs ovAXapác. 


For the diction of prose does not violate or even alter the quantities 
in any noun or verb, but keeps the syllables long or short as it has 
received them by nature. However, the arts of music and rhythm 
change them by shortening or lengthening them, so that they often 
pass into their opposites: the time-length is not regulated by the 
quantity of the syllables, but the quantity of the syllables by the 
time-length. ? 


But music by no means always runs counter to the natural sense of language. 
Indeed, at another extreme, music can emphasize and make more readily 
comprehensible intensifying patterns of melody and duration in words." To 
force an either/or decision in scrutinizing the relationships between melodies 
and texts would be mistaken, since give and take often go on between the 
two. But when the texts are sacred or canonical, the room for flexibility and 
negotiation diminishes sharply. Here it warrants mentioning that arguments 
have been made, especially over the past two decades, that the structures of 
melodies from the early Middle Ages reflect to a great extent the structures 
of the texts they accompany and that both the melodies and texts can and 


70 TTeoi ovv0éoecc óvoué&rov 11, in Dionysius of Halicarnassus, The Critical Essays, 2 
vols., ed. and trans. Stephen Usher, Loeb Classical Library 466 (Cambridge, MA, 1985), 
2:80-83. 

7! Page, Latin Poetry and Conductus, pp. 14-15. 
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should be analysed, at least in part, according to the methods of medieval 
grammar.” 

An association between grammar and music occurred at other junctures 
in the past and experimentation continues even in instruction today. Latin 
grammar, which embraced not only correct speech and writing but also the 
reading and interpretation of classical Latin poetry, was by no means 
immune to this tendency. Countless treatises and shorter texts on all of the 
seven liberal arts, to say nothing of medicine, law, theology, and other fields 
of learning, were presented in verse of one form or another, and this poetry 
sometimes had, or acquired, musical settings. 

To make Latin come alive and hold fast in pupils’ imaginations and 
memories, teachers have recently even devised new songs to bring home 
intricacies of Latin morphology, grammatical terminology, and diction.” 
They have also made Latin versions of popular vernacular songs. Today one 
can find translated into the dead language, and sometimes even available in 
musical recordings, famous anthems, children’s songs, and rock lyrics from 
Elvis Presley, the Beatles, and beyond." It is important not to regard such 
amalgamations of Latin grammar and music as bizarre or isolated 
phenomena (although they may not always be to everyone's taste), but rather 
as techniques that teachers have rediscovered recurrently through the ages. 
The attempts that classicists in Germany or Finland have made to enliven the 
grammar of a dead language with live music owe no direct debt to W.H.D. 
Rouse’s (1863—1950) implementation of music into his “Direct Method" for 
teaching Latin and Greek in the English-speaking world earlier in the 


7 On the first point, see Ritva Jonsson and Leo Treitler, “Medieval Music and 
Language: A Reconsideration of the Relationship," Studies in the History of Music (1983), 1— 
23, repr. in Treitler, With Voice and Pen, pp. 435—56. On the second, see Bielitz, Musik und 
Grammatik, and Leo Treitler, “Reading and Singing: On the Genesis of Occidental Music 
Writing," Early Music History 4 (1984), 135-208, repr. in Treitler, With Voice and Pen, 
pp. 365-428. 

™ See Walter Siewert, "Das Lied im lateinischen Anfangsunterricht,” A/tsprachliche 
Unterricht 23/5 (1980), 53—65, and Brigitta Wagner, "Der Lateinlehrer mit der Laute," 
Altsprachliche Unterricht 28/3 (1985), 84—86. 

7^ For anthologies, see Franz Schlosser, trans. and ed., Cantate Latine: Lieder und 
Songs auf Lateinisch, Universal-Bibliothek 8802 (Stuttgart, 1992), and Schlosser, ed., Latine 
Cantemus: Cantica Popularia Latine Reddita (Wauconda, IL, 1996). For a recording, see 
Jukka Ammondt, "The Legend Lives Forever in Latin (Elvis Songs in Latin)," CD with dual- 
language libretto (1995), and Milena Minkova and Terence Tunberg, Mater Anserina: Poems 
in Latin for Children with audio CD (Newburyport, MA, 2007). 
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twentieth century, but all of them are indirectly related to one another.” 
Whether Latin teachers qualify as great minds or not I cannot say for certain, 
but they have certainly thought alike across the millennia. 

It is worth recalling that for much of the Middle Ages the most 
elementary formal education was constructed around psalmody, the singing 
of the psalter.^ As such, it encompassed the teaching of skills in both 
reading and singing, and it took place in institutions known variously as 
song schools or grammar schools." Sometimes such establishments were 
preparatory to grammar schools, sometimes they were separate and less 
prestigious," and other times they were one and the same. Whatever the 
name by which the school went in a given time and place, it introduced 
students and pupils to Latin first through the hearing and singing of liturgical 
music. Thus young Latin learners became familiar with the flow and rhythm 
of the language through plainchant even before their formal study of 
grammar had started. 

Reading had many ramifications in medieval grammar schools. 
Although the doors of schoolrooms in the early Middle Ages stand less open 
to our eyes than we might wish, enough information survives for us to know 
that the daily lesson involved masters and pupils reading aloud, reciting, 
writing what was read or recited, parsing it, recomposing it, and so forth. 
Especially in monastic schools, the aim of all this reading was to ready the 
young for a literacy that included reading to oneself (lectio divina) as well as 
chanted reading aloud, to say nothing of singing aloud and unchanted 
reading. As a result, the range of associations informed by /egere was 
enormous. Many of these connotations have remained present in modern 


75 For the flavour of Rouse's teaching, see his Chanties in Greek and Latin, Written for 
Ancient Traditional Airs, 2nd ed. (Oxford, 1930). See Christopher Stray, The Living Word: 
W.H.D. Rouse and the Crisis of Classics in Edwardian England (Bristol, 1992), esp. pp. 20 
and 58. For the Stray reference I thank Alan Cooper. 

76 Riché, Education and Culture, pp. 463-66, and Pierre Riche, "Apprendre à lire et à 
écrire dans le haut Moyen Age,” Bulletin de la Société nationale des antiquaires de France 
(1979), 193-203, at pp. 194—95, 197-98. More broadly, see Nancy Van Deusen, ed., The 
Place of the Psalms in the Intellectual Culture of the Middle Ages (Albany, NY, 1999), 
passim. 

7 Jo Ann Hoeppner Moran, The Growth of English Schooling 1340-1548: Learning, 
Literacy, and Laicization in Pre-Reformation York Diocese (Princeton, 1985), pp. 22-24, 28, 
53-62. 

78 The schola cantorum that is attested at the latest at the end of the seventh century 
seems to have been designed to train specialists in chant and not to interfere with the 
instruction of clerics in higher orders: Riché, Education and Culture, p. 174. 
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times,” although the diminishing weight of the Bible and poetry in many 
curricula and the burgeoning of new media to compete with the technology 
of the book have undoubtedly reduced their importance today in comparison 
with the uncontested centrality they held in the medieval period. 

Similarly complex were, on the one hand, the responsibilities of cantor 
and, on the other, those of grammaticus, lector, and magister. The two 
categories often designated separate people but in other cases both roles 
were filled by one individual (since grammar school teachers commonly 
doubled as chant teachers). It proves to be even more elusive to sort out 
what relationships would have prevailed among the songmaster, the 
grammar-school master, the composer of musical settings, the scribe (and 
sometimes the corrector and glossator), and the notator (or neumator) of the 
settings." 

By and large, the evidence for the work of these sundry individuals 
does not derive from descriptions of them in documents written by their 
contemporaries, nor even in the colophons that sometimes shed light on the 
rates of production, working conditions, pet peeves, and moods of textual 
scribes. Almost all that can be gleaned comes from the codices themselves, 
where close examination can sometimes reveal the sequence of production 
and the divisions or overlaps in the labours of writing text, correcting text, 
rubricating, glossing, and neuming. 


See Thomas Edward McComiskey, Reading Scripture in Public: A Guide for 
Preachers and Lay Readers (Grand Rapids, MI, 1991); Wayland Maxfield Parrish, Reading 
Aloud: A Technique in the Interpretation of Literature, 2nd ed. (New York, 1941); and Jean 
Georges, Lire à haute voix: Histoire, fonctions et pratiques de la lecture oralisée (Paris, 
1999). None of these three books provides extensive scholarly details that would be useful for 
investigations of the present sort. 

8° Much of the research aimed at defining the usage of cantor in Medieval Latin has 
been concerned with differentiating between the functions of the cantor and the musicus, 
rather than the cantor and the grammaticus: see Erich Reimer, “Musicus und Cantor: Zur 
Sozialgeschichte eines musikalischen Lehrstücks," Archiv für Musikwissenschaft 35 (1978), 
1-32. Furthermore, the scholarship on musicus and grammaticus has been focused less on the 
practicalities of basic education than on other, more abstract matters: see Bielitz, Musik und 
Grammatik, pp. 20—24, and Reckow, “Vitium oder Color rhetoricus?" 

*! For a few valuable bits of information about notators and copyists, see Riou, 
"Codicologie et notation neumatique,” pp. 261, n. 16; 262-63 (on Leiden, Bibliotheek der 
Rijksuniversiteit, MS B.P.L. 28); 269 (on Leiden, Bibliotheek der Rijksuniversiteit, MS Voss. 
lat. Q. 81); 271 (on Prague, Národní knihovna Ceské republiky (National Library of the 
Czech Republic), MS VIII.H.9 [1627], 278 (on Zurich, Zentralbibliothek, MS C. 62-T), 386 
(on Budapest, Országos Széchenyi Kónyvtár, MS 7), 387 (on Florence, Biblioteca Medicea 
Laurenziana, MS Ashbumham 23), 388 (on Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, clm 
18059). 
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Occasionally it is tempting to suspect that the scriptorium where a 
manuscript was assembled coordinated its work closely with the school 
where the book would be used." In fact, it is conceivable that the scribe and 
the teacher were identical. Alternatively, the cantor may have overseen the 
manufacture of song books by scribes, may have neumed them himself or at 
least corrected mistakes in the neumation, and, at the other end of the 
process, may have supervised the singers who performed the songs." In any 
case, those involved with the neuming were embroiled in not just the literate 
process of reading and writing, nor just the memorial ones of recalling and 
re-enacting oral traditions, nor just the performative one of realizing the 
notation in song, but all of these activities. 

The codices encourage us to view the neumes and the melodies 
conveyed by them as belonging in an intriguingly complex space between 
such seeming opposites as the oral and written, the aloud and silent, the 
remembered and reperformed, and the collective and individual. The 
notation must not be mistaken for modern-day punctuation, which points out 
logical divisions in a text and which provides only inadvertent information 
about oratorical delivery. In other words, the notation is literate but it is 
geared to orality. But were the neumes written down as a performance took 
place? Or were they written instead in response to past performances heard 
or given and remembered? If the latter, then the notation has a twofold 
relation to performance, in that ultimately the neumes record responses to 
past performances on the part of the notators or the people directing them 
but at the same time they are inscribed in the manuscripts in order to 
facilitate future performances. Although usually neumation appears to have 
been an individual act, sometimes more than one hand is involved in the 
neumation of a single manuscript — or even of a single passage within a 
manuscript. In rare instances the neumation to a single passage has been 
supplemented or altered by neumes in another hand, which could represent 
correction to make the notation accord better with an actual or imagined 
performance shared by both notators, which could record an alternative 
performance practice, or which could offer improvements or at least changes 
for a future performance, on the basis of a reader's response to the already 
existing notation (and melody). To draw parallels between the acoustic and 
the visual, the neumes could be maps of journeys taken, plans of itineraries 
to be travelled, or doodlings of imaginary routes that no one would ever 
walk. 


% Riche, “Apprendre à lire et à écrire," pp. 201-2. 
Ge Fassler, “Office of the Cantor," p. 51. 
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One grouping that casts light upon the intricacies of relations between 
the Latin texts and the neumes is the eight manuscripts in which Statius, 
Thebaid 9.49—62, or segments of it, are neumed. The passages are all parts 
of the lament of Polynices over Oenides, which in its entirety runs from 
Thebaid 9.49—72. One consideration is which lines exactly survive with 
neumes. Here we find a degree of variation that is commonplace, especially 
among the neumed sections of hexameter epics. Five manuscripts have 
neumation for 9.49—55. In all five the neuming ends at the caesura. Although 
this feature might seem grist for the mill of the hypothesis that the prosody 
of the classical text played an important role in the musical setting, the 
counter-argument finds even greater support in the fact that the elisions in 
lines 52 and 53 are ignored in all of the manuscripts. 

One manuscript has neumation for 9.49—62, which raises the question 
of whether the original (a way of thinking that may be irrelevant to a corpus 
of songs in which authorship seems not to have been an issue and in which 
melodies may have been regarded as common domain) was the six-line 
section which was expanded by one compositor, singer, or neumator to the 
longer version or the thirteen-line section which was reduced. One 
manuscript has neumes only for the first four lines, 9.49—52, whether 
because the neumator was impatient or otherwise committed, forgetful of the 
full melody, so aware of it as not to need to record it in its entirety, or 
disconcerted by a textual difficulty. One manuscript has 9.49—52 and 9.54— 
55; 

The omission of 9.53 from many manuscripts of the Thebaid permits a 
few interesting insights. For example, in Brussels, Bibliothéque royale, MS 
5337-5338, fol. 96v, the omitted line looks to have been supplied 
interlinearly in its proper place by the same hand that neumed the passage. In 
other words, the corrector and neumator were one and the same. In Leiden, 
Bibliotheek der Rijksuniversiteit, MS Gronov. 70, fol. 140r (see plate 6), the 
omitted line has been written, in a different hand from the rest of the text, in 
the upper margin with a signe de renvoi to flag its proper position in the 
lines below. Both it and the text below have been neumed, but perhaps by 
different hands. Probably as a signal that the neuming was to be added, the 
last word in the line preceding the neumed passage was written as a 
catchword in the right margin. To its right a NOTA monogram was placed — 
to draw attention to both the text and the neumation, or to indicate that the 
neumation was to be added? In Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de France, MS 
lat. 10317, fol. 108r, the missing line has been added in the lower margin — 
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Plate 6: Leiden, Bibliotheek der Rijksuniversiteit, MS Gronov. 70, fol. 140r 
(Statius, Thebaid 9.49-55, with neumes, with 9.53 added in the upper 
margin and with NOTA monogram) 
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but it has not been notated. In Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, clm 
6396, fol. 93r, the missing line has not been supplied. 

Bern, Burgerbibliothek, MS 156, fol. 63v has line 53 in its text; in this 
manuscript the neumation continues all the way through line 62, with 
elaborate notation at a few points. The final unstressed vowel of ego in 52, 
which according to the rules of prosody should be elided with the following 
word eternumque, is one such case; the final unstressed vowel of ueteres in 
53, just before what is marked in the text with a punctum as a pause, is 
another; and the last syllable in noctis, the concluding word of 61, 
constitutes the most spectacular example. What happens at the locus of the 
textual problems in both Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, clm 17206, 
fol. 10v and Zurich, Zentralbibliothek, MS C. 62-1, fol. 130v is fascinating. 
The text in these manuscripts contains line 53, which was originally missing 
from the text in the first four manuscripts just discussed; but the neumation 
halts over it. The evidence suggests that there existed at a minimum two 
melodies for 9.49—55, one inclusive of 53 and one exclusive. In the first few 
cases we encountered neumators who knew the melody that included 53 and 
who added the text so that they could set down the neumation for it. Here we 
see the opposite: neumators who were familiar with the melody without 53 
but who had a full text before them. It seems far less likely to me that the 
neumators each had two exemplars of Statius at their disposition, one with 
neumation but without line 53 and one without neumation but with line 53. 

The anonymity of the neumators of Thebaid 9.49 and following is par 
for the course. Almost never can any explicit information be gleaned about 
the identities or even the status of the notators, and the work habits of these 
craftsmen can be reconstructed solely from codicological inspection of the 
manuscripts to which they contributed." One very late exception is Master 
Jacob, a cantor who wrote the last extant neumed version of a passage in the 
Thebaid (12.325—27 and 335). On the other side of the equation from the 
grammar teachers and chant teachers were the pupils or novice monks, for 
whom literacy in Latin and basic abilities in chant constituted the sine qua 
non. What requires considerable imagination is to divine how exactly the 
knowledge and skills of the one group were conveyed to the other. 

In the end, the surest evidence is the neumed texts themselves as they 
appear in their codices, together with whatever appropriate framework we 
can construct through comparison with other cultures. The latter, 
ethnomusicological, approach leads to intriguing points of reference in the 


84 Riou, “Codicologie et notation neumatique," pp. 278-79 (on Zurich, 
Zentralbibliothek, MS Rheinau 53, p. 91). 
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early modern period. For instance, it is enlightening to find that the humanist 
Julius Caesar Scaliger (1484—1558), father of the far more illustrious French 
humanist Joseph Justus Scaliger (1540-1609), once represented the proper 
scansion of a hexameter, taking the first line of Vergil's Aeneid as his 
example, using musical notation (plate 7). 

Scaliger's “melody” merits comparison with a recitational pattern in a 
line from the opening of Ovid's Metamorphoses with which the verse “In 
principio erat verbum" is farsed in the thirteenth-century Beauvais Office of 
the Circumcision. The Beauvais hexameter is to be recited over the range of 
a minor third, so that every dactyl is performed as c'-b-a and every spondee 
c'-a.* A similar recitational pattern was advocated only a quarter century 
ago — created for teaching Latin verse in German schools." A roughly 
similar correspondence of notes with dactylic elements can be found in the 
neumation for Horace, Odes 3.13. 

However tempting it is to draw a parallel between Scaliger's melody 
and a neumed medieval version of the same line, even the most cursory 
glance at the sixteenth-century notes teaches a simple but nonetheless 
valuable lesson: not everything that can be conveyed in musical notation 
necessarily qualifies as music. If musical notation can sometimes supply 
usable information about poetry even in an unpitched language such as 
Latin, imagine how much more illuminating it could be in describing a tonal 
language such as archaic ancient Greek or Chinese. Yet the mere utility of 
musical notation in providing details about the tonality of a given utterance 


85 Poetices libri septem: Faksimile-Neudruck der Ausgabe Leipzig von Lyon, 1561 
(Stuttgart, 1987), p. 207 b (book 4, ch. 47). The passage can be found in Poetices libri septem. 
Sieben Bücher über die Dichtkunst, ed. Luc Deitz and Gregor Vogt-Spira, vol. 3 (7 book 3, 
chs. 95-126, and book 4), ed. and trans. Luc Deitz (Stuttgart-Bad Cannstatt, 1995), pp. 582- 
83. 

% The starting point is Wulf Arlt, Ein Festoffizium des Mittelalters aus Beauvais in 
seiner liturgischen und musikalischen Bedeutung, 2 vols.: “Darstellungsband” and 
"Editionsband" (Cologne, 1970), “Darstellungsband,” pp. 102 (for manuscript contents) and 
104—6 (analysis of text and melody), and “Editionsband,” pp. 45-47, no. 12a (edition of text 
and melody of the whole response) and 217, no. 12c (commentary). The case of the Ovidian 
hexameter is cited by Willi, Melodien, pp. 256-57, and by Sam Barrett, review of Wälli, in 
Early Music History 23 (2004), 285—305, at pp. 291-92. 

87 Wilfried Stroh, “Kann man es lernen, lateinische Verse zu sprechen?," in 
Begegnungen mit Neuem und Altem, ed. Peter Neukam, Cialog Schulewissenschaft: 
Klassische Sprachen und Literaturen 15 (Munich, 1981), pp. 81-82. 
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Plate 7: Justus Caesar Scaliger, Poetices libri septem, p. 207 (Book 4, 
chapter 47, with Vergil, Aeneid 1.1) 
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need not make those words true music; even the patterns of everyday speech 
could be described with the aid of musical notation." 

Those who wrote on Latin grammar and music in late antiquity 
comprehended that language had innate musical qualities. The fourth- 
century grammarian Diomedes preserves an etymology of accent that brings 
out this very relationship: “accentus est dictus ab accinendo, quod sit quasi 
quidam cuiusque syllabae cantus" (“Accent is so called from singing along, 
because it is, as it were, a kind of singing of each syllable"). In the 
Carolingian epoch a related etymology also connects accent with melody: 
"accentus autem a cantu uocatus est, quia in ipso cantu producitur modulatio 
uocis" (^Moreover, accent is so called from song, inasmuch as an inflexion 
of voice is effected in the very act of singing”).* Such statements can be 
taken as support for the notion that (at least from the perspective of medieval 
theorists, who did not invent the neumes) neumatic writing was suggested by 
signs used to mark grammatical accent." But to acknowledge that speech 
can be musical or that systems for conveying the movement of speech can 
resemble systems for conveying the movements of melody or rhythm is a far 
cry (so to speak) from alleging that language and music are identical. 

More useful information comes nearly eighty years earlier than the 
printing of Scaliger's examples in another printed book, entitled 


% Thomas Cable, “The Meter and Musical Implications of Old English Poetry," in The 
Union of Words and Music, ed. Baltzer, Cable, and Wimsatt, pp. 49-71, at 57. 

9? Ars grammatica, book 2, ed. Keil, GL, vol. 1, p. 431, lines 1-2. The same etymology 
is found in Sergius, De accentibus, ed. Keil, GL, vol. 4, p. 482, lines 7-9: “dictus autem 
accentus est quasi adcantus iuxta Graeci nominis interpretationem, quod prosodia dicitur 
Latine adcantus." 

The same etymology also appears in Martianus Capella, De nuptiis Philologiae et 
Mercurii 3.268, ed. James Willis (Leipzig, 1983), p. 71, lines 7-10: “et est accentus, ut 
quidam putaverunt, anima vocis et seminarium musices, quod omnis modulatio ex fastigiis 
vocum gravitateque componitur, ideoque accentus quasi adcantus dictus est"; in Martianus 
Capella and the Seven Liberal Arts, vol. 2, trans. William Harris Stahl and Richard Johnson 
with E.L. Burge, Records of Civilization: Sources and Studies 84 (New York, 1977), p. 77: 
"The accent, as some have thought, is the soul of a sound, the seedbed of music, because 
every melody comes from the accents [height] and weight of sounds; and so it has been called 
‘accent’ from adcantus [tuning].” A similar explanation appears in Isidore, Etymologiae 
1.18.2, lines 21-22, ed. Lindsay: “Accentus autem dictus, quod iuxta cantum sit, sicut 
adverbium quia iuxta verbum est" (“An accent is so called, moreover, inasmuch as it is 
associated with song, just as an adverb is so called because it is associated with a verb"). 

% Hubert, “Le vocabulaire de la *ponctuation,'" p. 139, from Bern, Burgerbibliothek, 
MS 16. 

?! On the history of this notion, see Gilles, “La ponctuation dans les manuscrits," p. 125. 
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Grammatica breuis, published in Venice in 1480.” The earliest extant 
examples of measured music (and of secular song) printed from movable 
type are lines from Horace, Lucan, Ovid, and Vergil that serve as 
illustrations in the section Harmonia of this grammar book by Pescennio 
Francesco Negro (born 1452) (plate 8). In terms of metres represented, they 
are hexameters, distichs, and the sapphic strophe. Most probably the 
specimens in the Grammatica breuis do not record music that had been sung 
traditionally by teachers and students and that had circulated orally for 
hundreds of years before being incorporated into this textbook. It is far more 
plausible that they were composed by Negro or an associate of his 
specifically for the grammar book. In any case, they testify that the 
grammarian perceived music as being practical in the classroom as a means 
of clarifying or rendering more memorable the workings of Latin verse 
forms. 

Before the fifteenth century ended, the same instinct to elucidate Latin 
metres (and probably also to adorn and make them memorable) had impelled 
the German humanist Conrad Celtis (1459-1508) to prevail upon a 
composer to make tunes for nineteen odes so that they could be sung daily at 
the end of his lectures on Horace." Petrus Tritonius (also known as 
Treybenreif), a student of Celtis, seems to have produced his compositions 
in 1497, the year in which he and Celtis overlapped at the university of 
Ingolstadt. The music was first printed in two editions in 1507. The aim of 
the collaboration was to create a composition in which the long syllables of 
the text would be allocated long notes and the short syllables notes of half 
the length. Comparable efforts to convey rhythmically in polyphonic music 
the metrical workings of Boethius's poems were made at roughly the same 
time in Germany.” Such implementations of music in the service of metrics 


?? Venetiis: Theodorus Herbipolensis, 21 March 1480. The five musical examples are 
found on leaves 199—201, printed without the staff. I consulted an example of the book in 
Houghton Library at Harvard University (Inc 4498 [21.1]). For the information on Negro I am 
indebted to Thomas, “Musical Settings," p. 79. 

% Rudolf Pfeiffer, History of Classical Scholarship from 1300 to 1850 (Oxford, 1976), 
pp. 63—64. 

% For the most thorough and recent information, see Armin Brinzing, "Kleinüberliefer- 
ung mehrstimmiger Musik vor 1550 in deutschem Sprachgebiet. V. Neue Quellen zur 
Geschichte der humanistischen Odenkomposition in Deutschland,” Nachrichten der 
Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Göttingen, I. Philologisch-historische Klasse, Jahrgang 
2001, Nr. 8 (Góttingen: Vandenhoeck and Ruprecht, 2001), 515—65 (1—51, as paginated 
separately), and  Karl-Günther Hartmann, Die humanistische Odenkomposition in 
Deutschland. Vorgeschichte und Voraussetzungen, Erlanger Studien 15 (Erlangen, 1976). 
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Plate 8: Pescennio Francesco Nigro (Franciscus Niger), Grammatica breuis 
(Venetiis: Theodorus Herbipolensis, 21 March 1480), “Harmonia,” leaf 
200r, text with staffless notes to accompany Ovid, Fasti 6.771—72 and 1.71- 
72. 
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became widespread in the sixteenth century, although then they were 
deemed to be a complete innovation and were not regarded as a perpetuation 
of a centuries-old custom or even as the revival of an experiment that had 
been made at least once before. In the humanist milieu of Celtis and 
Tritonius, awareness that the classics had been sung and neumed in the 
Middle Ages had vanished. 

Metrics may afford most of the explanation for the neuming of the lyric 
metres of Horace and Boethius. After all, the metres of both authors 
stimulated close study. The Odes received notice, sometimes in the very 
manuscripts that transmit the text of the poems with neumes, in the form of 
special attention to scansion and of a treatise on the metres. To take a typical 
example, Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de France, MS lat. 9345, fol. 2r 
preserves the text of Horace, Odes 1.1.1-3 with neumes (plate 9). An 
extensive gloss at the top of the folio quotes a substantial extract from the 
final of the three books that constitute the fourth-century grammar of 
Diomedes. This book, devoted to metrics, is known to have circulated 
separately in the ninth century, at least at St. Gall, under the title De metro. 
The passage would have served well a reader coming to the Odes for the first 
time, since it makes general observations on metrical principles before 
narrowing upon Odes 1 in particular: 


Metra etiam quae Horatii corpus continet quod carminum 
inscribitur necessario conpendiosa diligentius inserere studuimus. 
Sane adtendendum hoc fuit ut scires in omni metro vel maxime 
lyrico novissimas versuum syllabas, sive longae sive breves 
naturaliter fuerint, indifferenter ex consuetudine omnium poni, ne 
te moveat, cum aut longam pro brevi aut brevem pro longa positam 
coeperis invenire. 

Prima ode metrum Asclepiadeum habet. Scanditur vero sic et 
dicitur penthemimeres, spondius dactylus semipes dactylus 
dactylus, 

Maecenas atavis edite regibus. 
Alii sic scandunt, spondius choriambus choriambus pyrrichius, 
Maecenas atavis edite regibus. 
Hoc metrum ab elegiaco tractum est una syllaba detracta, quam si 
reddideris vel in secunda vel in tertia ab ultima syllaba, erit versus 
elegiacus sic 


?5 See Thomas, “Musical Settings,” pp. 80-81. 
% Gustavus Becker, Catalogi Bibliothecarum Antiqui (Bonn, 1885), p. 52 (22, 405). 
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Plate 9: Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de France, MS lat. 9345, 
fol. 2r (Horace, Odes 1.1.1—3, with neumes) 
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Maecenas atavis edite remigibus.? 
item si huius novissimam syllabam dempseris, erit hendeca- 
syllabon Phalaecion. 


We have endeavoured also to include quite carefully, but by 
necessity succinctly, the metres that are contained in the corpus of 
Horace which is entitled Odes. Obviously it is to be observed that 
you should know in every metre, most especially the lyric ones, 
that the final syllables of the verses, whether they be by nature long 
or short, are put interchangeably, according to everyone's usage. 
Do not be upset, when you begin to find either a long put in place 
of a short or a short in place of a long. 

The first ode is in the Asclepiad stanza. In fact, it is scanned 
thus and is read aloud as consisting of five units: spondee, dactyl, 
half foot, dactyl, dactyl, 

Maece nasata vis edite regibus. 
Others scan it thus: spondee, choriamb, choriamb, pyrrhic, 
Maece nasatavis editere gibus 
This metre is taken from elegiac with the removal of one syllable. 
If you restore it in either the second or the third syllable from the 
end, it will be [the pentameter of] an elegiac verse such as 
Maecenas atavis edite remigibus. 
Likewise, 1f you take away its final syllable, it will be a Phalaecian 
hendecasyllable. 


Another gloss in the margin to the right of the large patterned initial M of the 
name Maecenas (the first word in Odes 1.1) provides a scholium with further 
metrical information.” 

Nor did Horace stand alone in eliciting this sort of guidance about 
metrics. The metres of Boethius commanded equal respect, most notably in a 
treatise by Lupus of Ferrières (ca. 805-after 862).”” Grappling closely with 


% Ed, Keil, GL, vol. 1, pp. 518, line 26-519, line 8. 

"7 “Metrum asclepiadeum constans spondeo, duobus choriambis, pyrrichio siue iambo.” 
For an edition, see Botschuyver, ed., Scholia in Horatium Apy codicum, p. 3, lines 4—5. 

This kind of gloss with metrical information is also found in Paris, Bibliothéque 
nationale de France, MS lat. 7900A; Vatican, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, MS Reg. lat. 
1672; and Vatican, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, MS Reg. lat. 1703. 

?? See Virginia Brown, "Lupus of Ferriéres on the Metres of Boethius," in Latin Script 
and Letters A.D. 400—900: Festschrift Presented to Ludwig Bieler, ed. John J. O'Meara and 
Bernd Naumann (Leiden, 1976), pp. 63-79. For an edition of the text (De metris Boeti 
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the challenges of Latin lyric metres would have exercised special appeals in 
an intellectual environment in which the basic operations of music and of 
prosody were felt to be analogous. H In this connection the pronouncements 
of Guido of Arezzo in the much-discussed fifteenth chapter of his 
Micrologus are particularly illuminating: 


Metricos autem cantus dico, quia saepe ita canimus, ut quasi versus 
pedibus scandere videamur, sicut fit cum ipsa metra canimus in 
quibus cavendum est ne superfluae continuentur [sic] neumae 
dissyllabae sine admixtione trisyllabarum ac tetrasyllabarum. Sicut 
enim lyrici poetae nunc hos nunc alios iunxere pedes, ita et qui 
cantum faciunt, rationabiliter discretas ac diversas neumas 
componant [sic]. Rationabilis vero discretio est, si ita fit neumarum 
et distinctionum moderata varietas, ut tamen neumae neumis et 
distinctiones distinctionibus quadam semper similitudine sibi 
consonanter respondeant, id est similitudo dissimilis, more 
praedulcis Ambrosii. 

Non autem parva similitudo est metris et cantibus, cum et 
neumae loco sint pedum et distinctiones loco sint versuum, utpote 
ista neuma dactylico, illa vero spondaico alia iambico more 
decurrit, et distinctionem nunc tetrametram nunc pentametram, 
alias quasi hexametram cernas, et multa alia ad hunc modum." 


I speak of metrical songs, however, because we often sing in such 
a fashion that we seem to scan the verses with feet, just as is done 
when we sing those metres in which care must be taken lest they 
contain a superfluity of disyllabic phrases without an admixture of 
trisyllabic or tetrasyllabic. For just as the lyric poets join now 
these, now other kinds of feet, so also those who make songs put 
together in a rational manner separate and diverse short phrases. 
There is a rational articulation if a moderate variety of neumes and 
phrases is accomplished in such a fashion that always short phrases 


libellus), see Rudolf Peiper, ed., Anicii Manlii Severini Boetii Philosophiae consolationis libri 
quinque (Leipzig, 1871), pp. xxiv-xxviii. 

100 See Karen Desmond, “Sicut in Grammatica: Analogical Discourse in Chapter 15 of 
Guido's Micrologus," Journal of Musicology 16 (1998), 467—93. 

101 Guido of Arezzo, Micrologus, ch. 15, lines 3847, ed. Smits van Waesberghe, pp. 
171—73; trans. Crocker, “Musica Rhythmica and Musica Metrica,” pp. 14—15. I have modified 
Crocker’s “neume” to “short phrase," except when context renders the specification 
unnecessary, and his phrase to “long phrase” or “longer phrase.” 
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correspond to short phrases and longer to longer with a certain 
similarity; that is, let there be a dissimilar similitude, in the manner 
of the very delightful Ambrose. 

For there is no small similarity between metres and songs, 
when short phrases are in the place of feet and longer ones in the 
place of verses, inasmuch as this short phrase proceeds in the 
fashion of a dactyl, that one as a spondee, and the other as an iamb, 
and the longer phrases may be analysed some as tetrameters, others 
as pentameters, and still others as hexameters, and many other 
things in this vein. 


The interrelatednesses of music and grammar, and particularly of music and 
prosody, help to explain why important parts of classical poetry attracted 
notation and song. But not only the grammatical and metrical principles of 
connecting words could have motivated those who worked with texts to 
bring them into music and into musical notation. Just as significant in 
stirring interest in musical notation was a context in which, not to put too 
fine a point upon it, the spaces between words were eliciting experiments. 


C. Putting a Stop to It: Punctuation 


As commonplace as most codices of the classics may appear initially, they 
are often characterized by what were then great innovations in text 
presentation. Beyond the still relatively new technique of separating words 
by space, the manuscripts apply construe-marks to help readers convert the 
complicated word-order of Latin poetry into the syntax of normal prose. (P 
Indeed, we have seen above that at least ten manuscripts contain both 
neumation and construe signs. 

Metrics may have contributed one incentive for the notation of 
occasional hexameter lines in poets, but grammar school teachers, who often 
doubled as chant teachers, had practical motivation for setting passages to 
music. A tradition of expressive reading can be documented already in late 
antiquity that focuses upon the very authors who were neumed. Thus 
Ausonius (ca. 310—395), in an epistle to his grandson, recommended that the 
boy read the lyrics of Horace, epic of Vergil, and comedies of Terence. 
Before doing so, he issued succinct instructions on what form the reading 


102 For a concise discussion of such signs and their function, see Suzanne Reynolds, 
“Glossing Horace,” 103-17, at 108—9. 
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should take. He emphasized modulation, stress, accent, expressiveness, 
punctuation, and pauses. ^? 

In the early Middle Ages scribes could have employed musical notation 
together with other systems of signs to help elucidate the nature and meaning 
of difficult Vergilian passages, particularly speeches. We may well take 
too much for granted the mixed blessings of the silent chaperoning that we 
receive from punctuation and spacing in the usual appearance of publications 
nowadays on paper and computer screens." To cite one example, modern 
printing has conventions, such as single and double quotation marks, 
guillemets and tirets, and the like, to apprise readers visually when direct 
dialogue begins and ends, when a speech is being reported within a speech, 
and so forth. These signs of ours are doubly relevant to an understanding of 
the neumes. On the one hand, our printed punctuation offers sorts of 
clarification that were not signalled explicitly in manuscripts or papyri. On 
the other, it fails to afford types of guidance that may once have been issued 
routinely. 

Comparing and contrasting the norms of punctuation in the present with 
the various sets of signs that were being tested in the tenth, eleventh, and 
twelfth centuries suggest that the neumation may have been a bold 
experiment — that changes in the nature of Latinity may have encouraged 
schoolmasters and cantors to venture adding musical notation to the array of 
signs (ranging from new forms of punctuation through lexical glosses and 
construction glosses to excerpts from Servius, marginal identifications of 
rhetorical figures, and so forth) that was being developed to make Latin 
texts, especially authoritative Latin texts, more readily intelligible to a 
readership for whom Latin was no longer a native language and for whom 
the chanting or singing of major texts was a prominent, and maybe even the 
pre-eminent, component in not just basic education, but indeed the whole 
structure of daily life. 

Musical notation and musical delivery could have accentuated features 
in verbal communication that our culture expresses by spacing and punc- 


10 Ausonius, Opera 8. “Protrepticus ad nepotem," lines 47—50, ed. R.P.H. Green, The 
Works of Ausonius (Oxford, 1991), p. 23. 

104 On medieval musical notation as semiotic system, see Leo Treitler, *Paleography 
and Semiotics," in Musicologie médiévale. Notations et séquences. Actes de la Table ronde 
du C.N.R.S. à l'Institut de Recherche et d'Histoire des Textes, 6-7 septembre 1982, ed. 
Michel Huglo (Paris, 1987), pp. 17-27. 

105 On word spacing, see Saenger, Space Between Words. On punctuation, see M.B. 
Parkes, Pause and Effect: An Introduction to the History of Punctuation in the West (Berkeley 
and Los Angeles, 1993). 
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tuation alone or that it leaves altogether unremarked. In such matters the 
relationship between text and music would have been intensely mutual. As 
in Gregorian chant, attentiveness to the text — to syllable-by-syllable 
articulation, arrangement, and pacing — would have enhanced the 
performance of the music. It is as much for this reason as for satisfying 
the demands of linguistic verisimilitude that even today singers who follow 
texts in foreign languages put as much effort as they do into proper 
pronunciation." 

But the converse must not be overlooked: the setting of texts to song, 
and the notation of them, could have clarified how the texts should be read 
aloud and understood. In Gregorian chant the melodies are allied intimately 
with the very essence of Latin as a language, "not just in the meanings of 
precisely determined words but also in the placement of their accent, number 
of their syllables, and sometimes the weight of their consonants and colour 
of their vowels.""* To turn to one feature of particular importance, textual 
and musical cadence correlate closely, so that musical duration coincides 
with what would be commas, colons, and full stops in punctuation. IP To 
state the relationship less technically, “The basic principle of composition in 
Gregorian chant is the division of the text into units defined by sense: the 
melodic phrases correspond to these text units." Or, better still, “the 
peculiar contribution of the liturgy to the development of punctuation ... was 
the association of musical cadences with the close of commata, cola, and 


1% Cattin, Music of the Middle Ages, vol. 1, p. 70. 

107 See Harold Copeman, Singing in Latin or Pronunciation Explor’d (Oxford, 1990), 
and Timothy J. McGee with A.G. Rigg and David N. Klausner, Singing Early Music: The 
Pronunciation of European Languges in the Late Middle Ages and Renaissance 
(Bloomington, IN, 1996). 

108 Eugene Cardine, "Paroles et mélodie dans le chant grégorien," Études grégoriennes 
5 (1962), 15-21, at p. 15. 

10 Jonsson and Treitler, “Medieval Music and Language," pp. 8-10, repr. in Treitler, 
With Voice and Pen, pp. 442-43, cite and discuss a key passage in a text from ca. 1100: John, 
De musica, ch. 10, in Hucbald, Guido, and John on Music, trans. Babb, ed. Palisca, pp. 116— 
17; Smits van Waesberghe, ed., Johannis Affligemensis De Musica cum Tonario, Corpus 
Scriptorum de Musica | (Rome, 1950), p. 79. See also Cattin, Music of the Middle Ages, vol. 
1, p. 71. 

10 Helmut Hucke, “Toward a New Historical View of Gregorian Chant," Journal of the 
American Musicological Society 33 (1980), 437—67; cited by Jonsson and Treitler, "Medieval 
Music and Language," p. 11. 
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period "TU! Making these cadences visible to readers required a punctuation 
that combined elements of pointing and musical notation. 

Maybe not fortuitously, as medieval writers articulated a vocabulary to 
enable them to discuss music, they drew heavily upon the terminology of the 
verbal arts, especially terms that refer to divisions within sentences for 
which these punctuation marks are named.''? To this day one of the 
constitutive units in the analysis and discussion of music is the phrase. Even 
when music is not coupled with words, its phrasing may well contain in 
rhythm and melody the equivalents of semicolons, commas, hyphens, 
quotation marks, and exclamations. ^ This is not to argue that early 
medieval music can or should be forced upon the Procrustean bed of 
grammatical categories, as if the sort of interdependence between music and 
text that is to be expected in a Schubert Lied would not be out of place in 
chant or other early traditions of song. Leo Treitler warned sagely that 
“chant melody follows its own grammar”:''* musica and grammatica were 
related but most definitely separate arts. 

Yet it would be a mistake to ignore the consequences that the evolution 
of punctuation units for texts could have had upon the conceptualization of 
music. The demarcation of such units by punctuation is so vital and even 
indispensable to the comprehension of texts as to seem almost a given within 
our system of textuality. Consequently, it is possible to forget that in the 
Carolingian period the various markings, and even the more basic principles 
of word spacing, were still being refined. Carolingian scholars and scribes 
engaged in major efforts to devise new ways to show visually what was oral 
and aural.''* But punctuation was not simply visual: the seen was always 
meant to clarify the sounds, with the result that punctuating was in a way 
equivalent to reading aloud — and vice versa. As the scholars and scribes 


!!! Clemoes, Liturgical Influence on Punctuation, p. 8: | have reversed the order of the 
two parts in his sentence. For older but still relevant information on the signs used to convey 
such information, see Peter Bohn, “Das liturgische Recitativ und dessen Bezeichnung in den 
liturgischen Büchern des Mittelalters," Monatshefte für Musik-Geschichte 19 (1887), 29—52, 
61—68, and 78-80. 

112 Nancy Phillips, “Music,” in Medieval Latin: An Introduction and Bibliographical 
Guide, ed. F.A.C. Mantello and A.G. Rigg (Washington, DC, 1996), pp. 296—306, at 297. 

113 Jacques Drillon, Traité de la ponctuation francaise, Collection Tel 177 (Paris, 1991), 
p. 23. 

'14 Jonsson and Treitler, “Medieval Music and Language,” p. 21, repr. in Treitler, With 
Voice and Pen, p. 455. 

115 Vivien Law, Grammar and Grammarians in the Early Middle Ages (London and 

New York, 1997), pp. 250-59. 
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made writing into an art of painting speech, it would have been natural for 
them to enlarge the palette for their brushstrokes by incorporating the 
notation of music. They could have viewed punctuation and musical notation 
as being intertwined conventional graphic systems that extended the writing 
system of the alphabet by providing visual prompts to guide the 
understanding of syntax and production of sounds. To state this hypothesis, 
punctuation and musical notation, together with other graphic signs, could 
have constituted the equivalent in the manuscript codex of what is 
designated typography in reference to printed books.''* 

If accent stood out as a foremost consideration in making individual 
words intelligible, pauses were what mattered most in joining words into 
phrases and sentences. For learning these pauses, grammatical treatises were 
inadequate. Oral training, written indications, or both were required instead. 
Among written indications, the most fundamental and most readily 
overlooked was the space between words, an invention of the early Middle 
Ages that provided for the writing system what zero would do for the 
numerical system in the high Middle Ages. In such circumstances, music 
(and musical notation) may not always have been merely ornamental." 
Rather, they could have served to encode the proper pronunciation and 
enunciation of texts, first and foremost in the liturgy, but also in other kinds 
of composition." 

To state the case slightly differently, it bears remembering that our own 
system of punctuation is far from being an inevitable evolution. Many of the 
signs in Our punctuation convey information about the logical relationship 
between the words they separate. In a sense the most fundamental 
punctuation is nothing, the blanks that tell us where one word ends and 
another begins. But the etymology of punctuation (which means pointing or 
the supplying of points) signals that this semiotic system relies on dots 
(puncta) and modified dots. A single one signifies that one thought has come 
to a close and that another will follow. A single one with a comma below (a 
dot with a tail) tells that the phrase to come is independent but nonetheless 
connected to its predecessor. Elevated dots with tails can declare to the 


''® See J.P. Gumbert, “Typography” in the Manuscript Book,” Journal of the Printing 
Historical Society 22 (1993), 5-28, who discusses Leeuwarden, Provinciale Bibliotheek, MS 
B.A. Fr. 45, fol. 11v, on p. 15. 

!" Maurice Roger, L'Enseignement des lettres classiques. d'Ausone à Alcuin. 
Introduction à l'histoire des écoles carolingiennes (Paris, 1905; repr. Hildesheim, 1968), p. 
353. 

''8 On pronunciation, see Flynn, Medieval Music as Medieval Exegesis, p. 57. 
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reader that someone is speaking or even that someone is reporting what 
another person said.''? 

As the mention of speech suggests, puncta provide guidance about both 
the separation of ideas and the pronunciation of words. The double burden 
has caused an unending conflict between what could be labelled grammatical 
or logical punctuation and rhetorical or performative punctuation. The two 
chief names for the point that is placed at the end of a sentence capture the 
two dimensions of punctuation." Period refers to the role of the point in 
marking the end of a period, meaning a periodic sentence or by extension 
any other sentence. Full stop signifies the function of the point at which a 
pause must be made to allow the speaker to take a breath. Furthermore, some 
punctuation marks, such as quotation marks (double and single), colons, and 
parentheses (brackets and dashes), have developed the ability to offer insight 
that is not grammatical or phonological but semantic."' Medieval 
punctuation was less able to deliver such semantic disentanglement, 
especially necessary in complex, direct speech. 

In most Western European languages, questions and exclamations are 
delivered with drastically different intonation from normal declarative 
statements. The conventional orthography of the Spanish language has the 
effect of signalling such differences in print at both the beginnings and ends 
of sense units, by starting questions with inverted and upside-down question 
marks and exclamations with inverted exclamation marks, in addition to 
ending them with the marks oriented just as they are in other modern 
European languages. All the other European languages could have conveyed 
the same information by prefacing and concluding questions and 
exclamations with a couple of musical notes to signify the way in which they 
depart from normal intonation. None of them did so, although Beneventan 
script resorted to an analogous technique, by using as a marking over proper 
names in the vocative case "an inflexion sign indicating a certain rise and 
fall of the voice." Thus it indicates an exclamation not by an exclamation 
mark, but by a signal of the intonation associated with exclamation.'”” Could 
the neumes have served a similar function? It is certainly noteworthy that in 
hexameter epics the neumation sometimes begins with an exclamation such 


!? Drillon, Traité de la ponctuation francaise, p. 19. 

120 Eric Partridge, You Have a Point There: A Guide to Punctuation and Its Allies 
(London, 1953), p. 8. 

12! EA. Levenston, The Stuff of Literature: Physical Aspects of Texts and Their 
Relation to Literary Meaning (Albany, NY, 1992), pp. 64—65. 

122 E. A. Loew (Lowe), The Beneventan Script: A History of the South Italian Minuscule 
(Oxford, 1914), p. 235. 
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as Ecce or Ei, even when such words do not appear at the very beginning of 
the passage (e.g. the speech) neumed.'”’ 

The use of musical notes to provide such information is mainly 
restricted to comics and cartoons, where a couple of notes JJ can betoken the 
chirping of birds or ringing of bells, or where broken or crooked notes can 
denote bad song, cursing, a head injury, or another sound or event regarded 
as literally or figuratively discordant. Nevertheless, it is relatively easy to 
imagine how a graphic system could have evolved that would have relied 
much more heavily on musical information. For instance, in chapter five of 
The Adventures of Tom Sawyer (1876), Mark Twain details how a minister 
read aloud a hymn in “a peculiar style which was much admired in that part 
of the country. His voice began on a medium key and climbed steadily up till 
it reached a certain point, where it bore with a strong emphasis upon the 
topmost word and then plunged down as if from a spring-board.""^ He 
follows this description with a demonstration, by printing two lines of a 
hymn that present the letters ascending gradually to a climax at the 
antepenultimate syllable, at which point the two final syllables are set on a 
level line just below the original starting tone. Or, to take examples that do 
not pertain simply to pitch, consider the complex sound changes that occur 
in Old Irish when certain sounds become contiguous. Manuscripts of the Old 
Irish period provided few signposts of features such as lenition and 
nasalization. Before later manuscripts began to supply such indications, a 
non-native (and perhaps even native speakers too, although none is left to 
interview) might have welcomed the sort of information that liquescent 
neumes seem to purvey. 

In fact, the accent marks used in Medieval Latin texts can be read as a 
graphic system that fuses what we conceive of as punctuation with musical 
notation. It supplements dots with neumelike markings: punctus versus (a 
punctus plain and simple or with an apostropha); punctus circumflexus (a 
punctus with a flexa); punctus elevatus (a punctus with a podatus); and 
punctus interrogativus (a punctus with a quilisma). ^ 

Our own graphic system, despite providing details not always 
forthcoming from texts written in much earlier periods, falls far short of 


13 A case in point, or in pointing, would be Aeneid 2.673-78. Bobeth, “Vergil, Statius," 
vol. 1, pp. 140-42 now points out that O, ei, and heu often elicit melismatic notation. 

VA The Adventures of Tom Sawyer, ed. Paul Baender (Berkeley, 1982), p. 39. 

75 Heinrich Husmann, “Akzentschrift,” in Die Musik in Geschichte und Gegenwart; 
allgemeine Enzyklopädie der Musik, ed. Friedrich Blume, 17 vols. (Kassel, 1949-1986), vol. 
1, cols. 266-73. 
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offering a panoramic view of spoken language. The conventions of alphabet, 
punctuation, and fonts are fine for recording lexicon and syntax, and they 
give a sketchy idea about pauses and much less about loudness, but they 
offer scant insight into such other key features of speech as intonation, 
rhythm, and tempo. A linguist specializing in the linguistic subfield of 
prosody (which is not identical with prosody in metrics, but rather, put 
bluntly, the study of rhythm and intonation in speech) has good call to regret 
that *with the exception of punctuation and certain occasional special fonts, 
prosodic features are not readily available in English orthography.” 
Punctuation marks cast light directly on the grammar and semantics of texts, 
but they allow only indirect insight into "the flow of speech, actual or 
potential, that underlies a written text."'?" 

Speech is obviously not music: speech in languages such as Latin, 
whether Classical or Medieval, lacks the fixed tones and pure intervals of 
truly musical melodies. But this fundamental difference, and the equally 
basic division between the modern-day graphic system for representing 
speech and the one for representing music, should not lead us to disregard 
the areas of overlap between speech and melody or the possibility that in 
earlier times people striving to develop and refine graphic systems would not 
have drawn the rigid distinctions we have now achieved (7 

In antiquity Classical Latin texts were written in scriptura continua 
(unbroken writing) with minimal pointing, and not even with spaces between 
words, in contrast with the high Middle Ages and subsequently. Only in the 
grammarians of late antiquity do we encounter the first real foreshadowing 
of commas and periods: these professionals were the first who truly "got the 
point." Although we could attribute the paucity of punctuation to the early 
evolution and subsequent arrested development of the writing system, 
another explanation could be that classical Latin contained linguistic 
markers in the form of particular words and their placement that would have 
conveyed quickly to native speakers the essential nature (for example, 


126 Ann Wennerstrom, The Music of Everyday Speech: Prosody and Discourse Analysis 
(Oxford, 2001), p. 4. 

"7 Levenston, The Stuff of Literature, pp. 64-65, who points out that the etymology of 
most terms for punctuation (with the exception of “full stop”) refers to units of grammar 
rather than of time. 

8 Here I could not disagree more strongly with Marie-Hed Kaulhausen, Das 
gesprochene Gedicht und seine Gestalt, 2nd ed. (Góttingen, 1959), who, early in two short 
sections on “Melos und Klangfarbe" and "Satzzeichen als Meloszeichen," declares on p. 28 
that notations of speech-melody are "so unzweckmäßig wie Buchstaben für das Kopfrechnen" 
(“as unsuitable as letters of the alphabet for doing sums in your head”). 
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declarative, interrogative, and exclamatory) of any given utterance.'” 
Beyond such markers inherent in the underlying nature of the language, the 
epic poets in particular developed distinctive modes of announcing the 
presence of direct address. TT 

One achievement of the Carolingians was to concretize Latin as a stable 
language by fixing it in a form that, although flexible, grew irrevocably 
distinct from the spoken languages, even those derived from Vulgar Latin. "' 
In the process, markers that a native speaker would have recognized 
intuitively could have become, in effect, invisible writing, and the 
grammarians and grammar school teachers, who had become the 
indispensable mediators of reading and writing, would have found 
themselves obliged to devise graphic indicators as replacement signals. 
These signs were needed first and most urgently for the proper delivery of 
liturgical texts, to telegraph what directions the voice should follow and 
when it should pause. '? But not all important writings were liturgical, and 
many of the other authoritative texts had features in metre, syntax, 
morphology, and lexicon that contained even more potential pitfalls for 
those for whom Latin was a second language. 

Analogous changes would have created ever greater difficulties for 
Latin readers in the Middle Ages to recognize poetry as such, as the 
principles of quantity, which had not been transparent even in antiquity, 
grew ever more artificial and required ever more training to be understood. 
Mechanisms evolved gradually for signalling the special nature of poetry 
through indentation, offsetting of initial letters, and employment of 
majuscules for initial letters in lines or stanzas. Two main formats evolved. 
The first is the layout for poetry most familiar to us, in which each verse is 
written on its own line. This type of presentation was used commonly, 
especially from the ninth century on, with a double vertical line at the left of 


' This argument was advanced long ago in Arthur W. Hodgman, "Latin Equivalents of 


Punctuation Marks," Classical Journal 19 (1923-1924), 403-17. 

D0 Ursula Blank-Sangmeister, Die Ankündigung direkter Rede im nationalen Epos der 
Rómer, Beitráge zur Klassischen Philologie 86 (Meisenheim am Glan, 1978). 
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and Early Romance in Spain and Carolingian France, ARCA Classical and Medieval Texts, 
Papers and Monographs 8 (Liverpool, 1982) (pp. 114-15 make brief mention of punctuation, 
but not in the conjunction suggested here), Roger Wright, ed., Latin and the Romance 
Languages in the Early Middle Ages (University Park, PA, 1996); and Roger Wright, A 
Sociophilological Study of Late Latin, Utrecht Studies in Medieval Literacy 10 (Turnhout, 
2002). 

?? Gilles, “La ponctuation dans les manuscrits," p. 113. 
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the writing frame that served to set off the initial letters of first words in 
verses.” The initial letters were usually further emphasized by being 
separated by a distinct space from the next letter in the verses or by being 
written in majuscules. The second format is to present the words 
continuously as prose. In this latter form the verse divisions (or, to use the 
Latin phrase, distinctio versuum) may be marked by punctuation or by 
penning initial letters in lines in internal majuscules or rubrics.'** In the case 
of lyric poetry by Horace, Boethius, Prudentius, and others, additional 
information is sometimes afforded by an explicit initial indication of the 
metre. ^? 

In the early days of musical neuming, the notation might have seemed 
as good a means as any to highlight poetry as standing apart from prose. In a 
liturgical context, the liturgiologist Amalar of Metz (ca. 775—ca. 850) felt 
compelled to devise and apply a system for demarcating the words of 
patristic writers apart from his own, by enclosing them within signs of the 
cross.'** Analogously, a teacher or scribe who dealt with the text of 


1? See Renato Raffaelli, “La pagina e il testo,” in Atti del convegno internazionale “Il 
libro e il testo." Urbino, 20-23 settembre 1982, ed. Cesare Questa and Renato Raffaelli, 
Pubblicazioni dell'Università di Urbino, Scienze umane, Atti di congressi 1 (Urbino, 1984), 
pp. 3-24. 

134 The fullest studies of the presentation of verse — the mise en texte — in manuscripts 
have been three articles by Pascale Bourgain and a chapter in a book by Malcolm Parkes. See 
Pascale Bourgain, "La poésie lyrique médiévale," in Mise en page et mise en texte du livre 
manuscrit, ed. Henri-Jean Martin and Jean Vezin (Paris, 1990); "Qu'est-ce qu'un vers au 
Moyen Age?,” Bibliothéque de l'École des chartes 147 (1989), 231—82, at pp. 252-80; “Les 
recueils carolingiens de poésie rythmique,” in De Tertullien aux Mozarabes. Antiquité tardive 
et christianisme ancien (Vie-IXe siécles). Mélanges offerts à Jacques Fontaine, ed. Louis 
Holtz and Jean-Claude Fredouille, 3 vols., Collection des Études Augustiniennes: Série 
Moyen-áge et Temps Moderne 26 (Paris, 1992), 2:117—27; and Parkes, Pause and Effect, 
pp. 97-114. A.G. Rigg has undertaken a study that should advance our understanding still 
further, especially for the twelfth century and beyond. On the extremely complicated issue of 
pointing, see Katherine O'Brien O'Keeffe, Visible Song: Transitional Literacy in Old English 
Verse, Cambridge Studies in Anglo-Saxon England 4 (Cambridge, 1990), pp. 138-89. 

75 Bourgain, “Les recueils carolingiens,” p. 118. 

P$ Liber officialis, Praefatio “Gloriosissime,” 6, ed. Johann Michael Hanssens, 
Amalarii episcopi opera liturgica omnia, Studi e testi 138—40, 3 vols. (Vatican City, 1948— 
1950), vol. 2 (1950), p. 21, lines 29-31, Notandum est etiam, ne videretur parvitas mea quasi 
furtim interpolare meis verbis sanctorum dicta patrum, interposui in fine eorum et principium 
meorum signum crucis" (“It also should be noted that, so that I would not seem in my 
lowliness as if to incorporate stealthily amid my words sayings of the holy fathers, I have 
placed at the end of their words and the beginning of mine the sign of the cross"). On other 
types of markings and on the kinds of texts that contained them, see Patrick McGurk, 
"Citation Marks in Early Latin Manuscripts," Scriptorium 15 (1961), 3-13. 
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Vergilian commentaries by Servius may have neumed the lines cited from 
the Roman poet to accord them the distinction to which authoritative poetry 
was entitled: Naples, Biblioteca Nazionale, MS Vindob. lat. 5, fol. 16v, col. 
1, line 16 (Eclogues 4.39); fol. 16r, col. 1, lines 1-2 (Georgics 1.391—92); 
fol. 27r, col. 2, line 18 (Aeneid 1.716-77)"; fol. 27r, col. 2, line 34 (Aeneid 
1.191); and fol. 26v, col. 1, line 23 (Aeneid 1.320). "* 

There may even have been instances in which, even in the absence of 
neumes, the knowledge that the text of a given lyric or epic extract had a 
melody would have been sufficient to convey its poetic nature. This 
tendency would help to explain why, to take only the most famous of many 
possible examples, in the “Cambridge Songs" manuscript (Cambridge, 
University Library, MS Gg. 5.35) many of the classical excerpts are written 
as prose. '? At first this circumstance seems curious, but upon reflection it is 
in fact not so very strange. Just as a songwriter can be one who writes lyrics, 
one who composes tunes for songs, or one who does both, so a songbook can 
be words, musical notation, or words with musical notation (or musical 
notation with words, to present the musicologist's perspective as opposed to 
the philologist's). 

As Gregorian chant demonstrated (or demonstrated yet again!), song 
could elucidate features of syntax by emphasizing through its pauses, lifts, 
and drops (which together constitute its “intonation”) what our own 
textuality communicates through punctuation such as commas, colons, full 
stops, exclamation marks, and question marks." Gregorian chant has been 
described strikingly as “musically elevated speech or declamation."'*' This 
speech is supposed to take place in a universal language without dialectal 
variation — in other words, in Latin. In chant texts, standardization was 
achieved as much through the conventions of musical notation as through 
those of nonmusical textuality. It would have been a natural extension to 


137 The library indicates in a letter that the correct reference is fol. 11v, col. 1, lines 31— 
32. Despite repeated efforts, I have not been able to obtain a photograph. 

38 The library indicates that the correct reference is fol. 23v, col. 1, line 24. 

1? Contrast Bourgain, Qu'est-ce qu'un vers,” p. 253, who suggests that the scribe did 
not recognize these extracts as being hexameters since they were written as prose in his 
exemplar. 

140 Thilo Tröger, “Klangrede,” in Historisches Wörterbuch der Rhetorik, ed. Gert 
Ueding, vol. 1- (Darmstadt, 1992—), vol. 4, cols. 964—77, at 966. In my use of the word 
“intonation” I follow W. Sidney Allen, Accent and Rhythm: Prosodic Features of Latin and 
Greek: A Study in Theory and Reconstruction (Cambridge, 1973). 

1^! Alfred Einstein, “The Conflict of Word and Tone," Musical Quarterly 40 (1954), 
329-49, at pp. 330-31 and 332. 
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apply similar procedures to canonical texts of authoritative authors, which 
were also meant to vary as little as possible in their transmission. This 
emphasis on standardization does not imply that the chant lacked 
individuality. On the contrary, the melodies that survive in extant notation 
result from particular readings that won or were accorded common assent. In 
effect, a chant melody memorializes one reading of its text; the melody 
records its maker's responses to the relationships among word order, syntax, 
and phrasing and to the ways these pertain to the text's meaning. The 
melody sets commas, underscores syntax, associates words and clauses, and 
places emphasis. It constitutes a means for the clear articulation. and 
elucidation of texts in their oral delivery. In the process, melody plays a role 
similar to that of punctuation. '^ It articulates a reading, with information not 
solely about "pause" (the primary goal of punctuation), but also about 
"effect" (expression, inflection, and rhythm). 

During the Carolingian renewal the same schoolmasters who were 
responsible for instructing pupils in such graphic innovations as new scripts, 
innovative practices of word division and spacing, and novel punctuation 
symbols would have been implementing the new musical notation.“ 
Although from a modern outlook the musical notation may seem quite 
distinct from the orthographic information, from an early medieval vantage 
point the two may not have appeared so very different. Both of them were 
often supplied in later passes of manuscript production, after the letters of 
the text had been written. As a consequence, it can be difficult to determine 
when both were added. ^? 

Grammar had traditionally encompassed metre, accent, and 
punctuation: the first book of Aelius Donatus’s Ars maior (ca. 350), the 


192 Jonsson and Treitler, “Medieval Music and Language,” p. 22. 

143 The words in quotation marks here of course allude to the punning title of Malcolm 
Parkes’s book, Pause and Effect. 

^ For information on developments in punctuation during the Carolingian era, see 
Parkes, Pause and Effect, pp. 30—34, and Treitler, “Reading and Singing," pp. 138-40. The 
fullest exploration of Carolingian contributions to the grouping and spacing of words in texts 
has been Paul Saenger, who in his Space Between Words (vastly extending an earlier article 
of his) introduced the concept of the “aerated text.” For panoptic observations on the 
relationship between grammar and music in Charlemagne's educational programme and on 
the development of musical notation in the Carolingian renaissance, see Henri-Jean Martin, 
The History and Power of Writing, trans. Lydia G. Cochrane (Chicago, 1994), pp. 126-28 and 
484-88. 

145 Jean Vezin, “Le point d’interrogation, un élément de datation et de localisation des 
manuscrits. L’exemple de Saint-Denis au [Xe siècle,” Scriptorium 34 (1980), 181-96, at p. 
183. 
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bedrock upon which literacy was erected throughout the Middle Ages, 
concluded with three adjacent sections on pedes (metrical feet), toni 
(accents), and positurae (punctuation marks)." The last-mentioned pointed 
out not where readers should note logical pauses, but rather where people 
reading aloud should change their intonation by dropping or raising the tone 
of their voices. In the middle of a period the punctus elevatus signalled a 
raising, the punctus circumflexus a dropping. At the end of a period the 
punctus versus bespoke a lowering, the punctus interrogativus a raising.'^ 
With the focus of the Carolingian era on plainchant, it is not surprising that 
musical delivery and notation became allied with these traditional domains 
of grammar. 

Both orthography and musical notation open special channels of 
communication between tongue and ear. Letters and punctuation stand in the 
same relation to speech as notes, staves, and bars do to music. Even in 1267, 
in the century after neumation of the classics ceased, Roger Bacon (ca. 
1220 — after 1292) subsumed accentuation and punctuation under music on 
the grounds that 


Et patet hoc, quia omnia haec consistunt in elevatione vocis et 
depressione, et ideo sunt quasi quidam modi cantus, et propter hoc 
ad musicam pertinet ratio omnium istorum.'^* 


And because all these things consist in the raising and lowering of 
the voice and are therefore like some kind of chant, it is obvious 
that the explanation of all these matters pertains to music. 


Both punctuation marks, such as the pointing used in Latin and vernacular 
texts alike, and musical notation are complex codes of nonverbal signs. 


146 Ars maior, Book 1, chapters 4—6 (De pedibus, De tonis, De posituris), in Donat et la 
tradition de l'enseignement grammatical. Etude sur l'Ars Donati et sa diffusion (IVe-IXe 
siècle) et édition critique, ed. Louis Holtz (Paris, 1981), pp. 607.5—612.8. 

147 Clemoes, Liturgical Influence on Punctuation, p. 13. 

5 Opus tertium, ch. 62, in Fratris Rogeri Bacon Opera quaedam hactenus inedita, ed. 
J.S. Brewer, vol. 1, Rolls Series 15 (London, 1859), pp. 3—310, at 256. The translation is from 
M.T. Clanchy, From Memory to Written Record: England 1066—1307, 2nd ed. (Oxford, 
1993), p. 269. For information on Bacon's views on music, see Nancy van Deusen, "Roger 
Bacon on Music," in Roger Bacon and the Sciences: Commemorative Essays, ed. Jeremiah 
Hackett, Studien und Texte zur Geistesgeschichte des Mittelalters 57 (Leiden, 1997), pp. 
223-41. On p. 233, Van Deusen discusses the text surrounding this passage in the Opus 
tertium, which elaborates on the connections among pronunciation, grammar, and music. 
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Neither type of sign conveys the meaning of an utterance and neither enables 
fully articulated vocal sound, but (in this period of time) the two relate to 
words as well as sounds. ^? 

The nearly simultaneous advent of punctuation and musical notation in 
standardized forms may betoken a shift from an oral-traditional and 
improvisational culture to one that is more textually based.'* Put differently, 
what strikes us as being extratextual or paratextual may not have had that 
effect on medieval users of manuscripts. ' For them, medieval manuscripts 
constituted the vehicles of canonical texts to be read and learned, but at the 
same time neither the manuscripts nor the texts, despite their authority and 
canonicity, were static. Both the texts and the devices for recording them, 
such as punctuation and neumation, related to an oral performative tradition. 
The neuming in particular needs to be seen as an outgrowth from that 
tradition, which was contiguous with a larger context of plainchant. 

It is not hard to see how teachers might have used the one sometimes to 
reinforce and sometimes to replace the other, especially since the two sets of 
symbols interlocked more than do modern musical notation and 
punctuation.'* The most important fact is that many neumes in the Western 
tradition were modelled upon Latin grammatical accents (“accent 
neumes").? Indeed, it is possible to interpret many of the neume-forms of 
the St. Gall type as deriving from the acute accent, the grave accent, or 
amalgams of the two.'** But the correspondences went beyond the accent 
marks. As the musicologist Kenneth Levy has stated, 


1? O'Keeffe, Visible Song, p. 153. 

150 O'Keeffe, Visible Song, p. 154. 

151 Christopher Baswell, Virgil in Medieval England: Figuring the Aeneid from the 
Twelfth Century to Chaucer, Cambridge Studies in Medieval Literature 24 (Cambridge, 
1995), p. 325, n. 59, in a brief but illuminating comment on the neumed manuscripts groups 
them with “other extra-textual materials." 

13? John Stevens, Words and Music in the Middle Ages: Song, Narrative, Dance and 
Drama, 1050-1350 (Cambridge, 1986), p. 272: “In the traditional chant of the Church there is 
one basic relation between words and music of a particular sort which, for scarcity of written 
documents, can only be glimpsed elsewhere: it is the closeness of early musical notation to 
speech signs." 

15 Bernard Bischoff, Latin Palaeography: Antiquity and the Middle Ages, trans. Dáibhí 
Ó Cróinín and David Ganz (Cambridge, 1990), p. 173. 

15 Eugene Cardine, Semiologia gregoriana (Rome: Pontificio Istituto di Musica Sacra, 
1968): pp. 9, on the virga (“Nella prima forma si riconosce facilmente l'accento acuto dei 
grammatici antichi"); 9, on the tractulus (“L’accento grave dei grammatici è ancora 
riconoscibile nella seconda forma"); 22, on the clivis or flexa ("La grafia si compone di due 
elementi: accento acuto e grave"); 24, on the pes (“La grafia dei tre primi segni si compone di 
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Certain stylised forms that are employed as editorial markings and 
punctuations (question marks, commas, colons) in the literary texts 
and liturgical recitations of a given Carolingian region may in fact 
find use in the same region as neume-shapes for the quilisma, 
oriscus etc. ^ 


A case in point would be the three-point cluster known as the trigon." 

The coincidence between music and punctuation may have left traces 
elsewhere lexically, in terms such as versus and metrum that we may be 
predisposed to regard as relating to poetry alone, whereas in the Middle 
Ages they may have had resonances of both punctuation and music." The 
shared symbols and terminology suggest the even broader reality that 
distinctions between verbal and graphic, metrical and musical, and liturgical 
and poetic which may seem self-evident to us had not yet been perceived 
and formulated. '^* 

Often the neumed text was a noteworthy passage that was also glossed. 
Although now and then the neumes came before the glosses, in most of these 
situations the notation was provided in a separate, final pass-through. Only 
in isolated cases do neumes appear to have taken priority over the glosses 


accento grave e acuto"); 66, on the apostrofa or strofa ("già usato dai grammatici antichi. 
Esso serviva a indicare l'elisione di una vocale"); and 77, on the trigon (“un segno di 
punteggiatura o di abbreviazione"). This volume is available in English as Gregorian 
Semiology, trans. Robert M. Fowels (Sablé-sur-Sarthe, 1982). Huglo, "Les noms des 
neumes," pp. 62—64, deals with the virga and the apostropha. 

555 Levy, “On the Origin of Neumes,” p. 63 (Gregorian Chant and the Carolingians, p. 
113). Bischoff, Latin Palaeography, pp. 169—170, discusses the similarities between the 
question mark and the neume designated quilisma. 

56 On the trigon, see Saenger, Space Between Words, p. 73, and David G. Hughes, “An 
Enigmatic Neume," in Themes and Variations: Writings on Music in Honor of Rulan Chao 
Pian, ed. Bell Yung and Joseph S.C. Lam (Cambridge, MA, and Hong Kong, 1994), pp. 8- 
30. On similarities between neumes and punctuation, see Treitler, "Reading and Singing," pp. 
186-203, and Levy, "On the Origin of Neumes," pp. 62-63 (Gregorian Chant and the 
Carolingians, pp. 112-13). Bielitz, Musik und Grammatik, deals repeatedly in his book with 
neumes and neume-like signs. 

157 See Bourgain, "Qu'est-ce qu'un vers,” pp. 237-42, and Rosemary Huisman, The 
Written Poem: Semiotic Conventions from Old to Modern English (London and Washington, 
1998), p. 108. 

158 This point is made by Bourgain, "Qu'est-ce qu'un vers,” pp. 237-38, with reference 
to Martin Hubert, "Corpus stigmatalogicum minus; Indices," Bulletin Du Cange. Archivum 
latinitatis medii aevi 39 (1974), 55-84, and Hubert, “Le vocabulaire de la ‘ponctuation,’” 
p. 90. 
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and to have preceded em TT In many instances the text itself had been 


outfitted with glosses before neumes were supplied, and this sequence 
tended to disrupt the neumation regardless of whether the glosses were 
placed interlinearly or marginally. Interlinear glosses interrupted the spaces 
where the neumes would otherwise have been set.' Marginal glosses were 
keyed to signs (signes de renvoi), much in the manner of footnote numbers 
in a modern printed book, that associate passages in the text with material 
supplied in the margin; in certain instances such signs also displaced the 
neumes, although less drastically.'*' Sometimes such meagre room remained 
that the text to be neumed had to be rewritten separately as an extract either 
marginally or later in the manuscript.'® In fact, the neumes were sometimes 


159 One example may be Leiden, Bibliotheek der Rijksuniversiteit, MS Gronov. 70, fol. 
80r, where the neuming of Statius, Thebaid 5.608-16 may have displaced to the right margin 
what would otherwise have been interlinear glosses. 

160 For a plate that contains several very clear examples, see Riou, "Chronologie et 
provenance," plate 4.1 (Budapest, Országos Széchényi kónivtár, MS 7, fol. 73r: Vergil, 
Aeneid 2.274—86). 

161 For interlinear glosses that interfere with neumes, see Riou, "Chronologie et 
provenance," plate II 2) of Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de France, MS lat. 8072, fol. 74v 
(Horace, Odes 2.2.1—4). As Riou, “Codicologie et notation neumatigue,” p. 265 points out, 
the gloss “pro matheria (etc.)" disrupts the vertical descent of the climacus. On the same page 
(and on pp. 264—65) he discusses the interlinear glosses of MS lat. 7972, which displace the 
text of Odes 3.9 similarly, and of MS lat. 7979. For further examples, see Riou, “Codicologie 
et notation neumatique," pp. 262 (on Leeuwarden, Provinciale Bibliotheek, MS B.A. Fr. 45), 
and 263 (on St. Petersburg, National Library of Russia, MS class. lat. 8° v 4). For examples of 
neumes as signes de renvoi, see Riou, "Codicologie et notation neumatique," pp. 261 (on 
Horace MSS: Cesena, Biblioteca Malatestiana, MS S XXV 2; Geneva-Cologny, Bibliotheque 
Bodmer, MS 88; and Dessau, Stadtbibliothek, MS HB 1) and 261 n. 16; 263 (Leiden, 
Bibliotheek der Rijksuniversiteit, MS Voss. lat. Q. 21); 264 (London, British Library, MS 
Harley 2725); 275 (Leiden, Bibliotheek der Rijksuniversiteit, MS Gronov. 70); 382 (Leiden, 
Bibliotheek der Rijksuniversiteit, MS Lipsianus 26, and London, British Library, MS Harley 
2750); 388 (Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, cim 305~II, and clm 18059), 389 (Naples, 
Biblioteca Nazionale, MS Vindob. lat. 6). Riou, “Codicologie et notation neumatique," pp. 
385-86 indicates that in Bern, Burgerbibliothek, MSS 255 and 239 (Vergil MS) the neumator, 
who was probably also the glossator, placed neumes as signes de renvoi only over 
consonants, and that in Brussels, Bibliotheque royale, MS 5325-5327 (Vergil MS) the 
neumator-glossator used different neumes to serve as note indicators and as musical notation. 
For a broad study of noting systems in the modern period, see Anthony Grafton, The 
Footnote: A Curious History, 2nd ed. (Cambridge, MA, 1997). Grafton makes only the most 
fleeting reference (pp. 30—31) to the Middle Ages and to manuscript culture. 

162 Paris, Bibliothèque nationale de France, MS lat. 7979, is an example of a manuscript 
so filled with interlinear glosses that the neumes had to be positioned marginally, in contrast 
to most other manuscripts with neumes to accompany Horace's Odes: see Corbin, 
“Comment,” p. 110. For information on other manuscripts, see Riou, “Codicologie et notation 
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added so late in the process of accretion that even when penned marginally 
they were dislodged by earlier textual corrections.' In at least one instance 
the folio grew crowded with interlinear glosses and marginal commentary to 
the point where, as sometimes in terminations for the doxology, the notator 
chose to put the neumes in the margin with just the vowel or syllable that 
corresponded to it in the text (see plate 10: Vatican, Biblioteca Apostolica 
Vaticana, MS Reg. lat. 1672, fol. 2v, lower margin, with neumation for 
Horace, Odes 1.3.1—4).'* In other cases the notator may have dispensed 
altogether with the text and written the neumes by themselves. Neumes of 
this last sort are extremely problematic, since it can be difficult and even 
impossible to differentiate between neumes that are somehow associated 
with the text and neumes that just happened to be written marginally but that 
belonged to a different text; the margins of folios often were used in a 
pinch for writing text unrelated to the main text. 

When the neumation is written in the same ink and with the same pen as 
the text and/or the glosses, we can sometimes gain a sense of the sequence 
and priorities of the manuscript production and especially of the neumation. 
Except rarely, the neumes that accompanied the classics obviously did not 
form part of a grand scheme planned out in advance by scribes or their 
superintendants. The neumes were almost always accretions to manuscripts 
that were not designed with the goal of accommodating them. Their 
foreignness to the original conceptions of their codices can be judged by the 
fact that in only the rarest instances of neuming identified thus far did the 
scribe of the text allow extra lines of space for neumes or extra space 
between words. And even more seldom did the copyist separate syllables 


neumatique," pp. 388-89 (in his consideration of Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, cIm 
21562). 

163 A case in point is Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de France, MS lat. 7979, fol. 3v. In 
the case of Horace, Odes 1.33.1—4, the strophe has been copied out again with a gap after 
elegos because of a word from the text that intruded into the margin. 

164 Riou, “Codicologie et notation neumatique," p. 266. 

165 Even when a word in the margin that has been neumated coincides with a word in 
the text nearby, it is difficult to be certain that the two are related. 

166 Riou, *Codicologie et notation neumatique," p. 269, lists the rare manuscripts where 
the copyist left open lines of space for neumation (e.g. Leiden, Bibliotheek der 
Rijksuniversiteit, Voss. lat. O. 81; Montpellier, Bibliothèque municipale et universitaire 
[Bibliothéque Interuniversitaire Section Médecine, Faculté de médecine], MS 425; and Paris, 
Bibliothéque nationale de France, MS lat. 3088). 
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Plate 10: Vatican, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, MS Reginensis Lat. 1672, 
fol. 2v (neumation provided for Horace, Odes 1.3.1—4 in lower margin, with 
only vowels of text accompanying) 
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within words so that neumes could be lodged in the interstices.'°’ The dearth 
of room compelled the notators to be very ingenious and disciplined in order 
to represent neumes intelligibly.'** The scribes had to be opportunistic, 
taking advantage of blank folio sides (if they wished to write out separate 
extracts from hexameter poems or from comedies or individual lyrics), open 
margins (if the aim was to copy lines or stanzas perhaps written once already 
on the same folio side but without adequate room for notation), or interlinear 
spaces relatively free of glosses, signes de renvoi, punctuation, and other 
markings. 

A final genus of manuscripts that may deserve consideration is those in 
which texts that are extant elsewhere with neumes are unneumed but are 
presented in a format suggesting that they were meant to receive neumation 
eventually or at least that they were written out partly because of the music 
associated with them. In the latter cases the text could have been written out 
to jog the reader's memory into recalling the associated tones. The 
hypothesis that passages which were formatted with more space between 
lines than elsewhere in the text has been discredited, since often scribes 
leave a blank merely to fill out a folio side rather than to leave open space 
for later neumation that for one or another reason was never provided.'^ 
Still, the notion could hold truth in the case of extracts that are written 
separately, as opposed to sections of entire texts that are written with 
extended spacing. After all, two axioms of medieval musical codicology 
hold that (1) not every musical manuscript has notation, and (2) every 
notated manuscript does not necessarily present all the typological 
characteristics of a musical manuscript. 

To turn to a familiar example, no one has advanced any convincing 
nonmusical explanation for the extracts from classical poetry in the famous 
"Cambridge Songs" manuscript (Cambridge, University Library, MS 


197 Riou, “Codicologie et notation neumatique," pp. 269 and 275, lists the rare 
manuscripts where the copyist separated words or syllables as in an antiphonary (e.g. 
Florence, Biblioteca Medicea Laurenziana, MS Plut. 38.7; Kassel, Landesbibliothek, 2? MS 
poet. et roman. 8; and Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, clm 21562). 

IT Riou, “Codicologie et notation neumatique,” pp. 273-74, provides a host of details 
about the pressures that notators of Statius confronted and about the strategies that they 
devised for coping with them. 

1 See Riou, "Chronologie et provenance,” pp. 81-82. Such a blank left by a scribe is 
known in German as a Fenster. For an instance in which a scholar suggested such a gap was 
left for musical notation that was never provided, see Corbin, “Paléographie musicale,” p. 377 
(on Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de France, MS lat. 10314, fol. 108). 

1? Escudier, “Les Manuscrits musicaux," p. 35. 
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Gg. 5.35). By the same token, in assessing other manuscripts we should 
give careful thought to the possible musical use of passages that are 
unneumed but that correspond to texts neumed elsewhere. Sometimes the 
incentive to copy such passages may have been textual. They may have been 
recorded for the same reason they were neumed in other manuscripts, 
namely, to focus the attention of students on the quality of their style and the 
importance of their content. But they may also have been written as a 
mnemonic for the music, much as having the lyrics of a song even without a 
score may help a person familiar with the melody to sing. 

Neumes and mnemonics are never far apart, maybe especially in the 
case of the neumed classics. This close connection helps to explain why 
when the same passage is found notated in multiple manuscripts, great 
variation may be detected in how many, and which lines, are neumed. 
Although unavailability of space may have dictated some choices, and 
although nothing rules out the possibility that the same passage may have 
had different musical settings of varying length, the likelier explanation is 
that a notator who was a singer would now and then write only as much as 
he needed to jog his memory into recalling the whole. The last-mentioned 
explanation makes the best sense for Zurich, Zentralbibliothek, MS Rheinau 
53, p. 91, where Statius, Thebaid 12.325—27 and 335 are neumed, but an 
unnotated gap is left between them. The person who intended this 
manuscript for use in reviewing his command of the melody, which is 
attested in whole or in part in more than a dozen other codices, may have 
calculated that he would need only to know how the melody began and 
finished to be able to find his way through the whole of it. The same 
reasoning would account for Oxford, Bodleian Library, MS Auct. F.1.16, 
p. 114, where Aeneid 2.274—75 and 2.281—82 are neumed. The only other 
strong plausibility in such cases would be that the notator remembered only 
these parts of a long melody; and this explanation also presumes memorial 
transmission. 

In rare instances the scribe who wrote the text of a frequently neumed 
passage knew in advance to reserve room between syllables or words so as 
to accommodate the later addition of extended runs of neumes.'” In at least 


VI Jan M. Ziolkowski, ed. and trans., The Cambridge Songs (Carmina cantabrigiensia), 
Garland Library of Medieval Literature, vol. 66, series A (New York, 1994; repr. Medieval 
and Renaissance Texts and Studies 192, Tempe, AZ, 1998), nos. 29 (fol. 493r1), 31 (fol. 
439v2), 32 (fols. 439v2—440r1), 34 (fol. 440r1—2), and 46 (fol. 441v1—2), discussed on pp. lv, 
262-64, 272—74, 277-78, and 301-3. 

172 Riou, “Codicologie,” p. 275. 
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one codex the writer drew a line through the blank and placed the melisma 
above it. Although the scribe could have been simply following a model in 
the text he was following, the likelihood is that he knew the melody himself 
and that he was allocating space on that basis. Even if he was merely 
copying what was before him, we are just pushing back by one manuscript 
the memorial transmission, since his predecessor would have had to have 
known the melody by heart in order to leave emptiness for the neumation. 

In many cases we can tell nothing except what we can infer from the 
neumes themselves, which, like styles of writing, can shed light on place and 
date. Strikingly, even though the notation varies enormously from region to 
region, and from time to time, the melodies recorded for a given classical 
poem or excerpt, especially those derived from epics, seem often to have 
been relatively stable.' This constancy fits with the supposition that 
musical notation such as neumes developed out of an effort to fix the 
melodies of chant for transmission in manuscripts.' In this case secular 
classics could have undergone, or emerged from, the same ambition to 
normalize as liturgical texts experienced. And yet, as holds true of many 
other questions about the neuming of the classics, that of the relative 
stability or instability of the melodies needs to be approached on a case-by- 
case basis. The neumed passages in Vergil's Aeneid, which was probably 
studied on a more regular basis than any of the other classics with neumes, 
may have maintained in their melodies greater constancy across time and 
space (or at least across neume types) because they were studied earlier and 
more repeatedly by both cantors and students.'^ In contrast, the metres of 
Boethius seem to have been considerably more variable; to take one 
prominent example, the presence of an alternative melody is evident in the 


' Kassel, Landesbibliothek, 2° MS poet. et roman. 8, fol. 158r-158v (Thebaid 12.322- 
35). 

174 Horace's Odes would be an exception, as pointed out already by Liuzzi, "Orazio 
nella tradizione," p. 43, in his observations comparing the handlings of Horace, Odes 3.13 
CO fons Bandusiae splendidior vitro”), in Leipzig, Universitätsbibliothek, MS Rep. 1.6, and 
Vatican, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, MS Reginensis lat. 21. 

75 Karp, “Music,” pp. 179-80. For consideration of how Old Germanic alliterative 
poetry would have been delivered, see Dietrich Hofmann, “Die Frage des musikalischen 
Vortrags der altgermanischen Stabreimdichtung in philologischer Sicht," Zeitschrift für 
deutsches Altertum und deutsche Literatur 92 (1963-1964), 83-121, and Ewald Jammers, 
"Der Vortrag des altgermanischen Stabreimverses in musikwissenschaftlicher Sicht," 
Zeitschrift für deutsches Altertum und deutsche Literatur 93 (1964), 1—13, repr. in Jammers, 
Schrift-Ordnung-Gestalt. Gesammelte Aufsdtze zur älteren Musikgeschichte, Neue 
Heidelberger Studien zur Musikwissenschaft | (Bern and Munich, 1969), pp. 179-91. 

' Bobeth considers in detail which of the Vergilian melodies display essential stability. 
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handling of “Nubibus atris" (Boethius, De consolatione Philosophiae, metre 
1.7) in Cambridge, University Library, MS Gg. 5.35." 

The stability argues against the idea, precariously speculative at best, 
that the melodies transmitted by the neumes were the lucky survivors from 
antiquity or late antiquity which happened somehow to have clung to life in 
the schools despite all the interruptions caused by centuries of barbarian 
invasions (the Vélkerwanderung, “migration of peoples"). Such survival 
would have been scattershot and would leave us with an additional mystery 
of why Latin poetry but not Greek would have merited such musical 
treatment in late antique schools or why the practice of performing parts of 
the Greek classics in schools disappeared without leaving a trace in either 
manuscripts with musical notation or texts with mentions of such a 
custom. "^ In general it verges on the impossible to envisage how a melody 
could have endured from late antiquity, let alone from earlier antiquity 
contemporary with the classical poems themselves. Since the suggestion that 
the singing of these elite texts was truly popular even in classical antiquity 
itself strains credulity, we would have to assume that the locus of 
transmission was scholastic; and yet the schools went through such upheaval 
and isolation as to render extremely tenuous, fanciful, and even fatuous the 
notion that somehow texts and melodies first remained intact through the 
centuries of barbarian invasions and collapse and then managed to wend 
their way to a much later time and place, such as the Carolingian or Ottonian 
empire, whence they could be systematically retransmitted throughout much 
of Latin Christendom. 

The question of when and where the melodies of the neumed classics 
originated is all but guaranteed to be as hotly disputed as when and where 
the Gregorian chant was notated. On the one hand is the fact that in some 
cases there seems to be uniformity across the different types of neumes. This 


77 The topic of variation is apparently covered in Sam Barrett, “Notated Verse in 
Ninth- and Tenth-Century Poetic Collections," 2 vols. (University of Cambridge: Ph.D. 
dissertation, 2000), which I have not seen. 

178 An absence of musical notation does not equate automatically to an absence of 
musical settings. Still, it is significant that there is no evidence either within Greek 
manuscripts of the classics or within discussions of their use in Byzantine classrooms. The 
only secular text with a musical setting that has come to my attention is the poem “On Urine 
Samples” by the thirteenth-century urologist Nikephoros (Nicephorus) Blemmydes. Its setting 
takes the form not of musical notation but of a kanon structure that by its nature indicates the 
modes to be used in the stophes. For a study, facsimile, and musical recording of this 
Byzantine “Tinkle, tinkle, little star,” see Athanasios Diamandopoulos, Musical Uroscopy 
(Athens, 1996). For alerting me to this curiosity I thank Alain Touwaide. Diamandopoulos 
refers to the text as Iegi veAtwv, where legit ovo&v would be expected. 
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congruence might suggest that the melodies were composed in a single place 
or in a single group of centres and that they were distributed by a central 
authority. In this case it would be logical to think of Charlemagne, who was 
a remarkable centralizer in many other domains. Yet grounds exist for 
hesitating about the hypothesis that the melodies for the neumed classics 
originated in centres established by Charlemagne. Early manuscript evidence 
to underpin the notion that the neuming of the classics began under 
Charlemagne or any of his successors is wanting. 

The dating of the neumes for the classics appears to fall even later than 
for liturgical chant, which has itself been fiercely debated: the estimation of 
a year for the earliest evidence has been fought with the same fiery grimness 
as the worst of trench warfare. At present the consensus would hold that no 
dated neumes have been found from before 820. In the case of the classics, 
the manuscript evidence suggests a much later chronology: that the 
neumation took place mainly in the Ottonian period, at the end of the tenth 
and beginning of the eleventh centuries. At the same time it is not wise to 
accept automatically that the melodies were composed at exactly the same 
time as when the neumes were written: the date of creation and the date of 
reception (in the form of neumation and in the musical activity that it 
betokens) are two separate matters. 

Another factor worth considering is that not all poetry that enjoyed 
prestige among the Carolingians survives with neumation. For the sake of 
argument, Lucretius seems to have been relatively well favoured among the 
Carolingians. Even if subsequently his poem fell into desuetude (as in fact it 
did), one would expect that if it had been neumed in the ninth century 
traces of the neumes would have persevered, but instead there are none. To 
pursue this way of thinking further, it would be worth juxtaposing the textual 
traditions of Lucan and Statius." Although the number of extant 
manuscripts offers ample evidence of the high regard in which they were 
held in the tenth century, only Lucan seems to have been widely copied in 
the ninth century. This circumstance would be slightly at odds with the 
neumation, where the reverse is true: it is noticeably more frequent for 
Statius than Lucan. This dissimilarity between the two would be a trifle 
unexpected if the copyists of the tenth century and later were just following 
the indications left by notators from the ninth century. 


17 L.D. Reynolds, “Lucretius,” in Texts and Transmission, ed. Reynolds, pp. 218-22, at 
220. 
180 M D, Reeve, "Statius," in Texts and Transmission, ed. Reynolds, pp. 394—96, at 394. 
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Whether composition of subsets within the corpus of neumed classics 
took place in the ninth or tenth centuries, the most effective policy of 
standardization would have entailed composition and dissemination of 
melodies from specific monastic centres. Not fortuitously, many of the same 
monasteries that housed schools and libraries where classical authors would 
have been studied, and scriptoria where their texts would have been copied, 
were also places where music is known to have flourished. Two cases in 
point would be Auxerre, where a tradition of classical studies led back 
beyond Heiric of Auxerre (841—ca. 876) and where Remigius of Auxerre 
(ca. 841—ca. 908) and Hucbald of Saint-Amand (ca. 840—930) received parts 
of their formation, and St. Gall, where classical studies were equally 
distinguished and where music theory and practice are represented most 
prominently by Notker Balbulus.' In the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth 
centuries the neuming may have become associated also with cathedral 
schools, which lay often more open to worldly influences (and to worldly 
literature) than the monasteries. One example of them would be Freising, 
which has left manuscripts with neumation for hexameter lines sung in plays 
such as the Ordo stelle." 

The study of neumes is hardly in its infancy, but it can be pursued in 
much greater depth than has yet been achieved. Even so, the day will never 
come when all, most, or even many of the neumes can be identified with 
particular scribes at particular times in particular places. The obstacle to all 
such particularization is not so much the paucity of evidence as the 
circumstance that neumes are often a very late accretion in medieval 
manuscripts as we possess them. The terminus post quem is when the text 
with which they are associated (in those instances when they are written not 
by themselves but adjacent to the poetry!) was written. The terminus ante 
quem is when the given type of neumes ceased to be used. Between these 
two already very imprecise endpoints extends a hazy middle ground, where 
we must grope for landmarks that in other realms of codicology are usually 
forthcoming in dated manuscripts, colophons, and other such helps. 

In the absence of external data, we must turn to an examination of one 
common denominator: the relationships between the neumes and the texts 


13! Ronald J. Taylor, Die Melodien der weltlichen Lieder des Mittelalters, 2 vols., vol. 1 
"Darstellungsband" (Stuttgart, 1964), pp. 13-14. 

182 Deter Dronke, ed. and trans., Nine Medieval Latin Plays, Cambridge Medieval 
Classics 1 (Cambridge, 1994), pp. xxii and 29—31. On the scholastic origins of the genre in 
which this play belongs, see Johann Drumbl, Quem quaeritis: Teatro sacro dell'alto 
medioevo (Rome, 1981). 
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they accompany. By scrutinizing these relations, we may be able to find 
written pronouncements about the texts that will assist more in appreciating 
the neumes than does the limited information we possess about the neumes 
themselves. 


3. Reasons for the Neuming of the Classics 


A. Metre and Melody 


To seek out a single reason for the neumation of Horace would be 
reductionist, since not all the neumations were necessarily produced for the 
same reason. But often the driving force behind the neuming of lyric poetry 
seems to have been form rather than content. Equipping unusual and 
important metres with melodies may have been a means to make readers 
better able to understand and recollect the verse forms.' But if no one 
purpose held for all the neumations of lyric poems, the variety in the 
relationships between metre and melody that is suggested by the neumes for 
passages in hexameter epics is even greater. Some may have been simple 
recitation tones that could be repeated over long stretches of the epic. Others 
would appear to record much more varied melodies that accentuate the 
passion of laments or especially emotional and important direct address. In 
short, the neumes need to be approached passage by passage, poem by 
poem, and manuscript by manuscript; the last point warrants particular 
stress, since at least in theory the same text could have elicited treatment in 
one codex that aimed especially at prosody, while in another at the 
emotional content. 

However forceful the impulse to normalize and centralize may have 
been during the Carolingian era (if indeed that was when the setting of 
classics to melodies began in earnest), and however committed the activity 
of cantors and notators to record those melodies during the tenth century and 
beyond, no effort to neume all of classical Latin poetry ever took place. Far 
from it. On the contrary, manuscript evidence for neumation has been 
unearthed for an impressive number and variety of poems, but nonetheless 
for only a small percentage of all the classical poetry that was copied then. 
This circumstance implies that in deciding which poems or passages 
warranted neuming, the notators were following specific criteria dictated by 
form, content, or both. They had to make choices in selecting texts, even 
more than they were obliged to do in the case of the Bible. 


'The most relevant parallel may be the metres in Boethius's De consolatione 
Philosophiae. Although not included in Riou’s tabulation, the metres of Boethius have been 
the focus of work by Sam Barrett. 
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Yet an absence of neuming does not presuppose that a poem or a 
passage was never performed with a melody of some sort. For instance, the 
adventurous, and tenuous, hypothesis could be formulated that classical 
Latin hexameter epics were sometimes actually chanted or sung in their 
entirety in the Middle Ages. It could be undergirded by invoking a sentence 
from the prologue to the Fecunda ratis (“The Richly Laden Ship") in which 
Egbert of Liége, the early eleventh-century schoolmaster who wrote this text 
(1022-1024), makes a reference that seems to imply he expected his poem — 
not an epic, to be sure, but all the same a verse textbook of 2373 hexameters 
— to be studied closely and chanted (by which presumably he meant "said in 
a singsong style or rhythm"): 


Nam non his, qui sunt assidua lectione ad uirile robur exculti, sed 
formidolosis adhuc sub disciplina pueris operam dedi, ut, dum 
absentibus interdum praeceptoribus illa manus inpuberum quasdam 
inter se (nullas tamen in re) nenias aggarriret uti in his exercendis 
et crebro cantandis uersiculis ingeniolum quodammodo acueret, 
tum istis potius uteretur." 


For I applied myself, not for those who by steadfast reading have 
been trained to adult strength, but for frightened boys still under 
instruction, so that, when in the occasional absence of instructors 
that band of youths would babble among themselves some 
nonsense (nothing in substance), they could instead use these 
verses, so as in some fashion to sharpen their humble wits in 
practising these and in frequently chanting them. 


The same implication, though not necessarily about secular literature, 
appears in a Latin colloquy in the self-justification of a pupil who has been 
criticized for his laziness by his master. The teacher taxes him, among other 
things, with not chanting (or singing), reading, writing, learning, teaching 
(^Nec cantas, nec legis, neque scribis, neque discis, neque doces"). The boy 
replies: *You've spoken well to me, dear master, and you speak rightly. I 
know very well that I don’t sing, read, write, learn, or teach. I have no book 


E Egberts von Lüttich Fecunda ratis, ed. Ernst Voigt (Halle a. S., 1889), p. 1, line 22- 
p. 2, line 6. 
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for chanting [in it] or reading" (“Bene dixisti, magister kare, ad me, T recte 
lóqueris. Non habeo librum ad cantandum in eo neque ad legendum"). 

The hypothesis that Latin epics were sung could build on analogies to 
epic poems in other poetic traditions in which the same simple chant was 
repeated over and over again as a kind of default melody or recitation tone." 
(By recitation I have in mind recto tono singing, in which melodic sentences 
are recited entirely or partly on a single tone. ?) The Latin word versus 
derives etymologically from the act of turning and returning. Although the 
etymology implies absolutely nothing about ene it is easy to see how a 
melody could be recycled to suit new verses. * The same restricted succession 
of tones (one basic melodic contour) could be used and reused, with minor 
modifications, for long stretches. 

Comparative evidence could range from what has been gleaned about 
the singing of Homer and other hexameter poets in ancient Greece through 
what has been reconstructed and conjectured about the epic traditions in Old 
High German, Old English, Old French, and Middle High German down to 
what was determined in the twentieth century by Milman Parry (1902-1935) 
and Albert Bates Lord (1912-1991) on the basis of fieldwork in South Slavic 
oral traditions in the Balkans.' 


3? Ælfric Bata, Colloguv 14. in Anglo-Saxon Conversations: The Colloquies of Ælfric 
Bata, ed. Scott Gwara, trans. David W. Porter (Woodbridge, Suffolk, and Rochester, New 
York, 1997), pp. 110-17, at 112-13. 

^ Corbin, *Notations musicales," p. 98, posited a tripartite taxonomy of neumes in 
Vergil manuscripts, of which “La premiére forme rapproache la cantillation de Virgile de 
celle des poèmes épiques en général; elle consiste en un rappel neumatique placé sur un seule 
ligne en haut d'une page, formant une phrase musicale qui sera répétée sur chaque ligne du 
poème.” Bobeth, “Vergil, Statius," vol. 1, pp. 147-48, argues that this passage in Corbin, in 
reference to Paris, Bibliothèque nationale de France, MS lat. 7925, led to later speculations 
along similar lines by Ewald Jammers, for instance, in Ausgewählte Melodien des 
Minnesangs, Altdeutsche Textbibliothek: Ergänzungsreihe 1 (Tübingen, 1963), p. 75: “Die 
antiken Epen dürften gleichfalls rezitiert worden sein — nur einige pathetische Stellen der 
Aeneis sind mit verzierter Melodie überliefert." 

* Despite reservations about the extremes to which he presses his arguments, I find very 
stimulating nonetheless in application to the corpus of neumed classics the general directions 
of Hendrik van der Werf [here: Vanderwerf], “Recitative Melodies in Trouvére Chansons," in 
Festschrift Walter Wiora, ed. Ludwig Finscher and Christoph-Helmut Mahling (Kassel, 
1967), pp. 231-40, at 232-33. 

" On the etymology, see Bourgain, "Qu'est-ce qu'un vers,” pp. 232-33. 

7 On Greek, see Giovanni Comotti, Music in Greek and Roman Culture: Ancient Society 
and History (Baltimore, 1989), ch. 6, "Texts with Musical Notation," pp. 99-120, and 
Giovanni Comotti, “Melodia e accento di parola nelle testimonianze degli antichi c nei testi 
con notazione musicale," Quaderni urbinati di cultura classica, n.s. 32/2 (1989), 91—108; 


mett — da üben si 
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John G. Landels, Music in Ancient Greece and Rome (London and New York, 1999); Laetitia 
Parker, “Metre, Greek," in Oxford Classical Dictionary, 3rd ed., ed. Simon Hornblower and 
Anthony Spawforth (Oxford and New York, 1996), pp. 970—75; and Martin Litchfield West, 
Ancient Greek Music (Oxford, 1992), esp. pp. 129-59; “The Singing of Hexameters: 
Evidence from Epidaurus," Zeitschrift für Papyrologie und Epigraphik 63 (1986), 39—46; and 
"The Singing of Homer and the Modes of Early Greek Music," Journal of Hellenic Studies 
101 (1981), 113-29. For alerting me to the importance of taking the Greek parallel into 
account [ thank my colleague Gregory Nagy, especially for his essay on "Reading Greek 
Poetry Aloud: Evidence from the Bacchylides Papyri,” Quaderni urbinati di cultura classica 
93, n.s. 64 (2001), 7-28 . 

Our information about the musical accompaniment of medieval vernacular epic and 
lyric in performance is very sketchy. To date the most ambitious synthesis of information and 
insights has been Stevens, Words and Music in the Middle Ages, pp. 199—267. 

On Old High German, see Ewald Jammers, "Das mittelalterliche deutsche Epos und die 
Musik," Heidelberger Jahrbücher 1 (1957), 31-90, repr. in Jammers, Schrift-Ordnung- 
Gestalt, pp. 105-71; Dietrich Hofmann and Ewald Jammers, "Zur Frage des Vortrags der 
altgermanischen Stabreimdichtung,” Zeitschrift für deutsches Altertum 94 (1965), 185-95; 
Jammers, “Der musikalische Vortrag des altdeutschen Epos,” Der Deutschunterricht 11 
(1959), 98-116, repr. in Oral Poetry: Das Problem der Miindlichkeit mittelalterlicher 
epischer Dichtung, ed. Norbert Voorwinden and Max de Haan (Darmstadt, 1979), pp. 127— 
49; Jammers, "Der Vortrag des altgermanischen Stabreimverses in musikwissenschaftlicher 
Sicht"; and Rudolf Stephan, “Uber sangbare Dichtung in althochdeutscher Zeit,” in Bericht 
über den Internationalen Musikwissenschaftlichen Kongress, Hamburg 1956, cd. Walter 
Gerstenberg, Heinrich Husmann, and Harald Heckmann (Kassel, 1957), pp. 225-29. 

On Old English, see John A. Nist, “Metrical Uses of the Harp in Beowulf in Old 
English Poetry, ed. Robert P. Creed (Providence, 1967), pp. 27-43; Christopher Page, 
“Anglo-Saxon Hearpan: Their Terminology, Technique, Tuning and Repertory of Verse, 
850-1066,” Ph.D. diss., University of York, 1981; and Charles L. Wrenn, “Two Anglo-Saxon 
Harps,” Comparative Literature 14 (1962), 118—28, repr. in Studies in Old English Literature 
in Honor of Arthur G. Brodeur, ed. Stanley B. Greenfield (Eugene, OR, 1963; repr., New 
York, 1973), pp. 118—28. Thomas Cable, The Meter and Melody of Beowulf, Minois Studies 
in Language and Literature 64 (Urbana, IL, 1974), pp. 96 and 105, even provides conjectural 
musical scores. 

On Old French, see Friedrich Gennrich, Der musikalische Vortrag der altfranzósischen 
Chansons de geste, eine literarhistorisch-musikwissenschaftliche Studie (Halle a. S., 1923); 
Jacques Chailley, “Etudes musicales sur la chanson de geste et ses origines," Revue de 
musicologie 17 (1948), 1—27; Jacques Chailley, "Autour de la chanson de geste," Acta 
musicologica 27 (1955), 1-12; and J. van der Veen, “Les Aspects musicaux des chansons de 
geste," Neophilologus 41 (1957), 82-100. 

On Middle High German, see Karl H. Bertau, "Epenrezitation im deutschen Mittel- 
alter," Études germaniques 20 (1965), 1—17, and Karl H. Bertau and Rudolf Stephan, “Zum 
sanglichen "Vortrag mittelhochdeutscher strophischer Epen,” Zeitschrift für deutsches 
Altertum und deutsche Literatur 87 (1957), 253—70; repr. in Nibelungenlied und Kudrun, ed. 
Heinz Rupp, Wege der Forschung 54 (Darmstadt, 1976), pp. 70-83; Horst Brunner, 
“Strukturprobleme der Epenmelodien," in Deutsche Heldenepik in Tirol: Kónig Laurin und 
Dietrich von Bern in der Dichtung des Mittelalters: Beiträge der Neustifter Tagung 1977 des 
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Doubt has been voiced about how palatable listeners of our day would 
find the repetitiveness of hearing epics such as the Old French chansons de 
geste sung to the same melody." Johannes de Grocheio, a music theorist who 
wrote around 1300, stipulated precisely this kind of monotonous, or at least 
monomelodic, delivery for the chansons de geste: “Idem etiam cantus debet 
in omnibus «versiculis reiterari" ("One and the same song should also be 
repeated in every single verse"). Even if we assume that the performers 
were not so constrained and that they had three or more different melodies in 
their repertoire, the effect would still have been drearily uniform. But 
evaluating the hypothetical melodies in this fashion overlooks the experience 
of variety that would have come from hearing stories sung. Audiences would 
not have been listening as concertgoers, but as the recipients (even 
spectators, if the performers incorporated facial expressions and gestures) of 
narratives. Yet even if we refrain from imposing an anachronistic and 
inappropriate aesthetic upon what is known about the singing of medieval 
epics, it is still clear that nothing would have been accomplished by writing 
out the limited patterns of sounds that the performers of such songs 
employed. Such successions of tones would have been too simple and 
familiar to be written down, even when a system of notation was available. 
If ever neuming could have been numbing, this would have been a case in 
point. 


Südtiroler Kulturinstitutes, ed. Egon Kühebacher with Karl H. Vigl, Schriftenreihe des 
Südtiroler Kulturinstitutes 7 (Bozen, 1979), pp. 300-28; Horst Brunner, "Epenmelodien," in 
Formen mittelalterlicher Literatur. Siegfried Beyschlag zu seinem 65. Geburtstag von 
Kollegen, Freunden und Schülern, ed. Otmar Werner and Bernd Naumann, Góppinger 
Arbeiten zur Germanistik 25 (Göppingen, 1970), pp. 149-78; and Ulrich Müller, 
"Überlegungen und Versuche zur Melodie des Nibelungenliedes, zur Kürenberger-Strophe 
und zur sogenannten ‘Elegie’ Walthers von Vogelweide,” in Zur gesellschaftlichen 
Funktionalität mittelalterlicher deutscher Literatur (Greifswald, 1984), pp. 27-42. 

For recordings of South Slavic epic as performed in the decades around the middle of 
the twentieth century, see the audio and video CD that accompanies the most recent edition of 
Albert B. Lord, Singer of Tales, 2nd ed., ed. Stephen Mitchell and Gregory Nagy, Harvard 
Studies in Comparative Literature 24 (Cambridge, MA, 2000). 

* Jack A. Westrup, "Medieval Song," in Early Medieval Music Up to 1300, ed. Anselm 
Hughes, New Oxford History of Music, vol. 2 (London: Oxford University Press, 1954), pp. 
220-69, at 223. 

? Johannes de Grocheo, De musica 125, ed. Ernst Rohloff, Die Quellenhandschriften 
zum Musiktrakat Johannes de Grocheio (Leipzig, 1972), p. 132, lines 44—45, and ed. Ernst 
Rohloff, Der Musiktraktat des Johannes de Grocheo, Media Latinitas Musica 2 (Leipzig, 
1943), p. 41, line 30. 

Chailley, "Études musicales sur la chanson de geste," pp. 34. 
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An effort to reconstruct such successions of tones or “melodies,” if they 
can be called that, has been made for Beowulf.'' Interestingly, the author of 
this attempt represented the pattern both in a rudimentary musical notation 
(on a three-line staff to make clear that the pitch patterns are relative) and in 
a linguistic notation;" the latter is a system of lines slanting upward and 
lines sloping downward that bears a strong resemblance to the acute and 
grave accents which are sometimes held to be the basic building blocks of 
neumatic notation. 

Closer to home than Old English (if home is Latin), there may also be 
an analogy in one type of cantica in Roman comedy." If in the setting of 
classical Latin epics to music the identical principle had been followed, one 
melody would have sufficed for most of a given poem. If the epics were 
regularly chanted, then neumation would have been needed only to indicate 
the initial chant mode or, if that was common knowledge, just to identify the 
melody of those sections that were chanted in a special way or sung. 
Different melodies would have been required (and noted in neumes) only for 
exceptional passages that deviated from the routine one, which might be 
called the default. More than four decades ago, the musicologist Ewald 
Jammers (1897-1981) suggested that the “default” chant would have taken 
the form of one tone, but with a melisma at the beginning of the verse, a 
slight drop of the voice at the caesura, and a more emphatic and extensive 
cadence at the verse ending. This form of recitation would have been the 
equivalent in Medieval Latin of what has been called “reduced melody" in 
reference to ancient Greek hexameter traditions, and it would have been used 
universally except in certain especially emotional passages. "^ 

One exception, and it is only a partial one, is in the neumation of verses 
from metres in the De nuptiis Philologiae et Mercurii (The Marriage of 
Philology and Mercury), the prosimetrum by Martianus Capella (probably 
first quarter of the fifth century C.E.). One of the four neumed manuscripts 
of Martianus Capella contains a speech in which the same melody is 
reproduced exactly in each line, apart from a single neume that varies in the 


"` See Cable, “The Meter and Musical Implications," p. 55, and Cable, The Meter and 
Melody of "Beowulf," pp. 96, 103, 105. 

? See Thomas Cable, “Parallels to the Melodic Formulas of Beowulf," Modern 
Philology 73 (1975), 1—14, at p. 3. 

* See Louis Nougaret, et, Traité de métrique latine classique, Nouvelle collection à 
l'usage des classes 36, 3rd ed. (Paris, 1963), pp. 83-93, esp. 84-90. 

'* Jammers, “Der Vortrag des lateinischen Hexameters,” p. 25 (with notes to indicate 
how the fifth and sixth feet would look). 

5 [ take the term “reduced melody” from Nagy, “Reading Greek Poetry Aloud,” 19. 
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fifth syllable of every third line and at the end;'^ and another manuscript of 
Martianus has a two-line pattern that is repeated five times." Others have 
been brought forward on the basis of neumes in manuscripts of the classical 
epic poets.'* A similar pattern may be evident in the neumation of Horace, 
Odes 1.8.14. But this kind of consistency is not a hallmark of the neumed 
classics, especially the epic passages, where the neumes, even when 
unheighted, often suggest far greater melodic variation. One reason for the 
difference between the verses in Martianus and those in the other poets 1s 
that the former, in keeping with their nature as a marching or choral song, 
have a complete correspondence of accent and ictus." 

The neumation in hexameter works almost always covers too many 
lines to have conceivably been a default melody. In only one codex (Paris, 
Bibliothéque nationale de France, MS lat. 7925) does neuming appear in 
isolation over single hexameter lines at the tops of folios. The first instance 
occurs on fols. 104v—105r, where neumes are not written directly above the 
syllables of Aeneid 7.534, but rather independently in the upper margin 
above it across one folio side and part of the next."' It is not possible to be 
certain that the neumes belong with the text. The second is at the top of fol. 
109v, where Aeneid 8.98 and possibly a couple of words in 99 are neumed. 
The third is at the top of fol. 116v, where neumes over Aeneid 8.672 may be 


'© The speech is the one by Polyhymnia that immediately precedes the song of the 
Muses, which is neumed in at least four manuscripts — but Polyhymnia's speech 1s neumed 
only in Oxford, Bodleian Library, MS Laud lat. 118, fol. 11v (Aquitainian neumes): see 
Solange Corbin, “The Neumes of the Martianus Capella Manuscripts,” 6—7 and plate la. The 
speech is De nuptiis Philologiae et Mercurii, 2.120, ed. Adolfus Dick, rev. Jean Préaux 
(Stuttgart, 1978), p. 51. 

'’ The epithalamium sung by Hymen in Paris, Bibliothèque nationale de France, MS lat. 
8670, fol. 109r: see Corbin, “Neumes of the Martianus Capella Manuscripts," p. 6. The 
epithalamium is De nuptiis Philologiae et Mercurii, 9.902—3, ed. Dick, rev. Préaux, pp. 477— 
79. 

!* Bobeth, "Vergil, Statius," vol. 1, pp. 88-103. 

? Walli, Melodien aus mittelalterlichen Horaz-Handschriften, pp. 147—50. 

? This feature of the verses in Martianus was pointed out already by Dag Norberg, An 
Introduction to the Study of Medieval Latin Versification, trans. Grant C. Roti and Jacqueline 
Skubly, ed. Jan M. Ziolkowski (Washington, DC, 2004), p. 68. 

A] have stricken from the list of neumed passages the three vain attempts to embrace 
Anchises (Aeneid 6.700) in Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, clm 21562, fol. 153r, which 
Riou included in his listing. The whole verse is not neumed in the text. In fact, only a single 
word from the line — the ihi in “Ter conatus ibi collo dare brachia circum" — appears to be 
neumed. However, the apparent neumes are a pen-test rather than neumation to record a 
melisma, as one can tell from the fact that in the sequence of neumes only one appears in 
isolation; the remaining seven are all repeated a single time. 
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intended also for 673. The fourth and final is at the top of fol. 117r, where 
Aeneid 8.714 and perhaps the first two words in 715 carry neumes. The 
neumation in this manuscript is sui generis, appearing as it does always at 
the tops of folio sides and always on lines that are unneumed elsewhere in 
the corpus of neumed Vergil manuscripts. What function the marks served is 
unclear. If they were meant to serve as a special melody for a long section 
that followed, it is odd that they should be placed only at the tops of folios. 
That positioning would seem to reflect the realities of layout in the codex 
rather than any particularities of the text itself. Whatever the explanation for 
this tetrad of neumes, they are uncharacteristic of the corpus as a whole. 

In the more typical manuscripts that contain neumes for hexameter 
texts, the neuming very often breaks off elsewhere than at the ends of lines. 
These cessations often occur at caesuras, but the more important factor, and 
of course a related one, is that they come at major transitions in sense, 
especially at the conclusions of speeches or at least at the ends of sense units 
within speeches. This prevalence lends support to the idea that at least when 
employed for the hexameter passages, the song or chant was syllabic and 
that the stresses, pitches, or lengths of the syllables were not the major 
determinants in the nature of the melodies; the crucial factors were the 
expressive values of the words and the middles and ends of the lines, which 
often coincided with the sense units into which those words fitted.” 

The other major exceptions are some of the lyric metres, where 
sometimes the scope of the neumation strongly encourages the inference that 
the poems were treated strophically like hymns, with the same tune being 
repeated strophe by strophe. This supposition accords with two 
circumstances. One is that lyric poems are often neumed only partially, 
usually just in the first strophe. The other is that in the isolated instances 
when the partial neumation is not in the first strophe, it is also restricted to a 
full strophe. An interesting case in point is Vatican, Biblioteca Apostolica 
Vaticana, MS Reg. lat. 1703, perhaps the oldest extant manuscript of 
Horace, with a lineage that extends back beyond Walahfrid Strabo (808 or 
809-849), who appears to have corrected it while at Weissenburg. On folio 
4v the neumator may have elected not to notate the first strophe because it is 
glossed somewhat more heavily than the second. Then again, he may have 
wished to prove the point made in a gloss on the first strophe: that the stanza 


? Georges Lote, Histoire du vers francais, 9 vols. (Paris, 1949-1992). The first three 
volumes are concerned with the Middle Ages; the first one in particular contains the 
systematic treatment of developments in Latin versification. 

3 Page, “Boethian,” pp. 308-9. 
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of the fourth asclepiad consists of two distichs, each comprising a glyconic 
and an asclepiad, and that this pattern holds throughout.” 

Hymns were the first metrical texts that pupils encountered as they were 
learning Latin. Accordingly, it is understandable that authors of didactic 
works on metrics and of guides to the reading of the liturgy quoted hymns as 
examples. But particularly in the teaching of metrics, hymns — not even the 
quantitative hymns of early Christian Latin poets such as Prudentius — never 
displaced classical poetry altogether. There is a logic to the twin experiments 
of setting classical Latin lyric poems to melodies and of notating them, since 
such sung lyrics could have played a useful role in familiarizing boys with 
the complex metrical forms they would be expected later to command. 

A case in point would be Horace's Odes, which were sometimes copied 
along with other frequently studied texts.” Many of the neumed passages 
appear with glosses, full-scale commentaries, or treatises on metrics.” Three 


A «Vocatur autem hec ode discolos distrophos, hoc est duplici genere metris scripta, a 
secundo facta replicatione.” 

35 In this sentence and the next I am indebted to Susan Boynton, “The Didactic Function 
and Context of Eleventh-Century Glossed Hymnaries." My thanks go to her for having given 
me a copy of this essay when it was in typescript. 

?6 Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de France, MS lat. 7900A, which includes neumation of 
Odes 1.3 (fols. 27v—28r), can be counted among the codices that can be surely regarded as 
having been used as school texts, because they assemble a number of school auctores. See 
Glauche, Schullektüre im Mittelalter, p. 36, and Wälli, Melodien, p. 42. 

% Among the Horace manuscripts that contain glosses or commentaries are 
Leeuwarden, Provinciale Bibliotheck, MS B.A. Fr. 45, with pseudo-Acro and other 
commentary (Willi, Melodien, p. 124); Parts, Bibliotheque nationale de France, MS lat. 
7900A, with gloss and commentary (Wälli, Melodien, p. 165); Paris, Bibliothèque nationale 
de France, MS lat. 7972, with gloss and commentary (Wälli, Melodien, p. 70); Paris, 
Bibliotheque nationale de France, MS lat. 7979, with glosses (Wälli, Melodien, p. 174); Paris, 
Bibliothèque nationale de France, MS lat. 8072, with glosses (Wálli, Melodien, p. 191); Paris, 
Bibliothèque nationale de France, MS lat. 8214, with commentary and a few glosses (Wälli, 
Melodien, p. 195); Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de France, MS lat. 9345, with extensive 
glosses and commentary (Willi, Melodien, p. 198) and neumation of Terence; Périgueux, 
Bibliothèque municipale, MS 1, with gloss and metrical commentary (Wälli, Melodien, p. 
202); St. Petersburg, National Library of Russia, MS class. lat. 8° v 4, with gloss and metrical 
commentary (Wálli, Melodien, p. 206); Vatican, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, MS Reg. lat. 
21, with gloss (Wälli, Melodien, p. 239); and Vatican, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, MS 
Reg. lat. 1672, with numerous glosses and commentary (Wälli, Melodien, p. 242). Three 
manuscripts with neumation for odes of Horace contain the so-called Scholia in Horatium 
Ady: The three are Paris, Bibliothèque nationale de France, MS lat. 7972; Leiden, 
Bibliotheek der Rijksuniversiteit, MS B.P.L. 28; and Leiden, Bibliotheek der Rijks- 
universiteit, MS Voss. lat. O. 21: see H. J. Botschuyver, ed., Scholia in Horatium Apy 
codicum parisinorum latinorum 7971, 7972, 7974 (Amsterdam, 1935), p. x. 
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manuscripts with neumed texts of Horace include Old High German 
glosses.” The Odes that are neumed are sometimes even marked to facilitate 
scansion. ^ 

Bern, Burgerbibliothek, MS 455, offers another type of glimpse into the 
pedagogic world the notation could have served, although in the form of 
parallels in the presentation of metrical poetry by Boethius and Prudentius." 
This codex seems not to have been produced in Laon (but possibly in Tours), 
but it was in Laon at the latest by the early tenth century. Detailed rubrics 
delineate the metrical structure of the poems and sections of poetry included. 
As analysed by Sam Barrett, the Latin of the Boethian and Prudentian verse 
have been supplemented by three types of additions: additions of large 
amounts of text, additions of probationes pennae (pen-trials), and additions 
of musical notation. At least some of the notation is from the hand of 
Adelelm of Laon (ca. 860—930), a teacher of chant in Laon, who appears to 
have added at least some of the additional text. The probationes pennae 
would be from the hands of Adelelm's students. 

Franz Tack offers as an example hymns of Prudentius in which, 
according to him, "the syllabic quantity is indicated in the surviving 
melodies." Although quantitative poetry by auctores both pagan and 
Christian was neumed because of the great prestige attached to the poets, 
their language, and their poetic forms, the medieval musical settings tend to 
disregard even the basic rules, let alone the nuances, of prosody; if such 
attention to the niceties of Prudentius's quantities. ever occurred in 
manuscripts from the tenth through the twelfth centuries, it would represent 
a startling departure from the treatment other poets received. 

The most famous case of a classical Latin lyric poem that was neumed 
would have to be Horace's Odes 4.11, which shared the melody of a hymn 
for St. John. Even more significant are those manuscripts in which Boethian 


^ wait, Melodien, p. 25: Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, clm 14685; Paris, 
Bibliothéque nationale de France, MS lat. 9345; and Vatican, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, 
MS Reg. lat. 1703. 

” Corbin, “Comment on chantait,” p. 109. 

* In this paragraph I rely upon Barrett, "Music and Writing,” pp. 93-95, as well as 
upon Gunilla Björkvall and Andreas Haug, “Verslehre und Versvertonung im lateinischen 
Mittelalter," in Artes im Mittelalter, ed. Ursula Schaefer (Berlin, 1999), pp. 309—23, at 312- 
14. 

? Tack, Gregorian Chant, p. 15 and example 38. His example 38 is drawn from 
Antiphonale Monasticum pro diurnis horis juxta vota rr. dd. Abbatum Congregationum 
confoederatarum Ordinis Sancti Benedicti a Solesmensibus monachis restitutum (Paris, 
1934), p. 65. 
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metra are neumed, but only for the first few lines." In most cases the 
neumes cease at points that make sense not in the syntax but rather in the 
metre of the text. If this circumstance alone did not suffice to suggest that 
the melody was meant to be repeated, the additional factor remains that 
usually the numbers of lines in the text as a whole can be divided exactly by 
the number of lines set." 

A comparison could also be made with liturgical manuscripts 
contemporary with codices of the classics." Even when the texts in liturgical 
manuscripts are certain to have been chanted, they are not always neumed. 
Indeed, as has been mentioned already, the neumes are often reserved for 
music that had been contributed only recently to the stock of chant or that 
was performed less often. Singers were presumed to know the most familiar 
melodies by heart. But please note the paradox that the absence of notation 
for chant no more betokens a lack of value attached to it than does the 
presence of neumation for classical poetry. Singing or chanting can be a sign 
of special esteem, but not all song or chant will require or receive notation. 

One purpose of neuming would have been to facilitate recollection of 
texts by associating them with music. Since notation was a mnemonic as 
well as an iconic system, it is fitting that the neumes should have been used 
to record melodies which were themselves employed for the sake of 
remembrance. But what would have been deemed particularly deserving of 
remembrance and notation? If the concern was formal, the aim could have 
been to equip especially unusual and important metres with melodies that 
would make readers better able to recollect the verse forms. In Orator, a 
rhetorical treatise that deals with the ideal orator, with style in oratory, and 
with assorted other topics, Cicero commented upon how to him (and 
presumably to his fellow Romans, as well) the poetic nature of Greek lyrics 
was apprehensible only when they were performed to instrumental 
accompaniment: 


Sed in versibus res est apertior, quanquam etiam a modis 
quibusdam cantu remoto soluta esse videatur oratio maximeque id 
in optimo quoque eorum poetarum qui Awoixoi a Graecis 


? See Ziolkowski, ed. and trans., Cambridge Songs, pp. 126-41: after nos. 50-51, only 
a few lines of the text for each metrum are provided. 

` Page, *Boethian,” p. 308, n. 14. 

* Riou, "Chronologie et provenance,” p. 94. 
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nominantur, quos cum cantu spoliaveris, nuda paene remanet 
. ie i 35 
oratio. Quorum similia sunt quaedam etiam apud nostros . . . 


But in poetry the presence of rhythm is more obvious, although in 
certain metres, if the musical accompaniment be taken away, the 
words seem to lack rhythm; this is particularly true of the best of 
the poets whom the Greeks call "lyric"; deprive them of the 
musical accompaniment and almost nothing but bare prose 
remains. We have something like this at times in Latin poetry . . . 


No doubt the same could be said for the response to Roman lyric on the part 
of medieval readers, and even audiences, who had not received thorough 
indoctrination in the arcana of prosody. 

It seems unlikely to be sheer accident that most verse forms in Boethius 
are neumed in at least one manuscript or another; ^ this does not mean all the 
metres, of course, since some of the verse forms are repeated. Nor is it 
probably pure chance that the neumators sometimes seem to have 
economized by notating no more than one metre with a given form.” 
Similarly, the neuming of Horace's Odes, especially in the first book, would 
have reinforced the metrical forms by associating them with music: Odes 1.1 


35 Cicero, Orator 54.183—84, ed. and trans. H.M. Hubbell, in Cicero in Twenty-Eight 
Volumes, vol. 5, "Brutus/Orator" (Cambridge, MA, 1939), pp. 460-61. For commentary, see 
Cicero, Ad M. Brutum Orator, ed. John Edwin Sandys (Cambridge, 1885; repr., New York, 
1979), pp. 202-3. 

*° Riou, "Chronologie et provenance,” p. 102, n. 41, points out that there are twenty- 
eight neumed manuscripts of Bocthius's De consolatione Philosophiae. He has not yet found 
neumed manuscripts for metres 2.3, 2.7, 4.2, and 5.4, but he has discovered that all four of 
these metres share their metrical scheme with one of the other thirty-five neumed metres. 
Since Boethius is not a main focus of my own study, | have not verified Riou's tabulation; | 
expect that full information will be forthcoming in the work of Sam Barrett. 

%7 This is the case with Oxford, Bodleian Library, MS Auct. F.1.15, described by M.T. 
Gibson and Lesley Smith with the assistance of Joseph Ziegler, Codices Boethiani: A 
Conspectus of Manuscripts of the Works of Boethius, vol. | "Great Britain and the Republic 
of Ireland" (London, 1995), p. 178 (no. 163). The metres, not identified by Gibson and Smith, 
are: elegiac (Book 1, metre 1); anapaestic dimeter (Book 1, metre 5); asclepiad alternating 
with pherecratic (Book 2, metre 2); dactylic tetrameter catalectic with ionic dimeter (Book 3, 
metre 6); phalaecean hendecasyllable alternating with sapphic hendecasyllable (Book 3, metre 
10); “limping” iambic trimeter, also known as scazon (Book 3, metre 11); glyconic (— =| — 
=~ — | ~—) (Book 3, metre 12, with a long second syllable throughout; Book 4, metre 3, 
with a short second syllable throughout); phalaecean hendecasyllable alternating with elegiac 
pentameter (Book 4, metre 4); and sapphic hendecasyllable (Book 4, metre 7). 
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(First Asclepiad), 1.2 (Sapphic), 1.3 (Fourth Asclepiad), 1.5 (Third 
Asclepiad), 1.8 (Greater Sapphic), and 3.12 (lonic a minore) may have been 
neumed not solely because of their content and style but instead because 
they furnish the first examples of their respective strophic forms that readers 
would have encountered if they read Horace’s Odes in the usual order.” 
Viewed in this light, the neumation belongs to the same impulse to study, 
acquire, and emulate the lyric metres of Horace’s Odes as do Metellus of 
Tegernsee’s Quirinalia (1150-1160) or Reginald of Canterbury’s (died 
after 1109) Exempla saphici metri, except that in Metellus and Reginald the 
impulse manifested itself in new poetry created in imitation of old forms.” 
Yet it must be noted at the outset that during the period when neumation of 
the classics seems to have been practised most energetically, there was scant 
imitation of such complex metres as those of Boethius. The metres were 
studied and admired, but they do not seem to have been the main attraction 
of the texts." 

Metre was an important constituent of medieval grammar teaching. 
Students were required not merely to recognize, read aloud, scan, parse, 
paraphrase, expand, and abbreviate passages in assorted metres but also to 
compose metrical poetry of their own. And metre belonged also to the 
domain of music. Cassiodorus, in his /nstitutiones divinarum et saecularium 
litterarum (Institutes of Divine and Secular Literature), presents music as 
falling into three divisions, harmonic, rhythmic, and metric. The last two are 
both concerned with the collocation of words: 


Musicae partes sunt tres: armonica — rithmica — metrica. Armonica 
est scientia musica quae decernit in sonis acutum et gravem. 
Rithmica est quae requirit incursionem verborum, utrum bene 
sonus an male cohaereat. Metrica est quae mensuram diversorum 
metrorum probabili ratione cognoscit, ut verbi gratia heroicon, 
iambicon, heleiacon, et cetera. 


an Corbin, "Comment on chantait,” p. 113, and Wille, Musica Romana. p. 258. 

? Jacob Hammer, “A Monastic Panegyrist of Horace," Philological Quarterly 11 
(1932), 303-10. 

4 On this point, see Margaret Gibson, "Boethius in the Tenth Century," 
Mittellateinisches Jahrbuch 24-25 (1991 for 1989-1990), 117—24, at 123. 

N Institutiones 2.5.5, ed. R.A.B. Mynors, 2nd ed. (Oxford, 1961), p. 144; the translation 
is from Oliver Strunk, Source Readings in Music History, 2nd ed., ed. Leo Treitler, vol. 2 
"The Early Christian Period and the Latin Middle Ages," ed. James McKinnon (New York, 
1997), p. 35. The same passage was translated and discussed by Crocker, “Musica rhythmica 
and Musica metrica," p. 3. 
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The parts of music are three: harmonics, rhythmics, metrics. 
Harmonics is the musical discipline that distinguishes high and low 
pitch in sounds. Rhythmics is that which inquires whether words in 
combination sound well or badly together. Metrics is that which by 
valid reasoning knows the measures of the various metres; for 
example, the heroic, the iambic, the elegiac, and so forth. 


Sorting out the relationship between rhythm and metre remained a matter of 
concern to scholars. For instance, Bede, in his De arte metrica, relates the 
pair to each other by observing that "rhythm can certainly exist by itself 
without metre, but metre cannot exist without rhythm" (“Et quidem rithmus 
per se sine metro esse potest, metrum vero sine rithmo esse non potest”).”” 
Even if the classical poets had not possessed the elevated stature they did, 
medieval students would have had cause to pore over their writings. 

The metres of the Odes attracted notice, sometimes in manuscripts with 
neumes. To give a typical example, Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de France, 
MS lat. 9345 transmits the first three lines of Horace's first ode with 
neumes. An extensive gloss quotes from the third and final book of the Ars 
grammatica by Diomedes. This book, devoted to metrics, is known to have 
circulated separately in the ninth century under the title De metro.“ The 
gloss would have served well a first-time reader of the Odes, since it makes 
broad observations on metrical principles before narrowing upon the first 
ode." Another gloss provides further metrical information. As we have 
seen, such engagement with Latin lyric metres would have had particular 


* Chapter 24, ed. Keil, GL, vol. 7, pp. 227-60, at 258, lines 27-28; Libri I De arte 
metrica et De schematibus et tropis. The Art of Poetry and Rhetoric, ed. and trans. Calvin B. 
Kendall, Bibliotheca Germanica: Series nova 2 (Saarbrücken, 1991), pp. 160—61. 

^5 Fol. 2r (see plate 9): Horace, Odes 1.1.1-3. 

" Becker, Catalogi Bibliothecarum Antiqui, p. 52 (22, 405). 

* Ed. Keil, GL, vol. 1, pp. 518, line 26-519, line 8. 

4 “Metrum asclepiadeum constans spondeo, duobus choriambis, pyrrichio siue iambo." 
For an edition, see Scholia in Horatium Ad codicum, ed. Botschuyver, p. 3, lines 4-5. 

This kind of gloss with metrical information is also found in Paris, Bibliothéque 
nationale de France, MS lat. 7900A; Vatican, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, MS Reg. lat. 
1672; and Vatican, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, MS Reg. lat. 1703. 

The metres of Boethius commanded equal respect, most notably in a treatise by Lupus 
of Ferrières (ca. 805— after 862): sec Brown, “Lupus of Ferrières.” For an edition of the text 
(De metris Boeti libellus), sec Anicii Manlii Severini Boetii Philosophiae consolationis libri 
quinque, ed. Rudolf Peiper, (Leipzig, 1871), pp. xxiv-xxviii. 
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resonance at a time when music and prosody were considered at least closely 
parallel and perhaps even overlapping." 

But if the goal of the neumation had been no more than to set to music 
once and only once each lyric metre of a poet such as Horace, then the most 
economical procedure to have followed would have been to neume a twenty- 
two verse poem on Pasiphae, the daughter of the sun-god who fell in love 
with a steer and bore by him the minotaur. Although not by Horace, the 
poem incorporates every major metrical form found in the Odes. 


Filia Solis 
Aestuat igne nouo 
Et per prata iuuencum 
Mentem perdita quaeritat. 
Non illam thalami pudor arcet, 3 
Non regalis honor, non magni cura mariti. 
Optat in formam bouis 
Conuertier uultus suos 
Et Proetidas dicit beatas 
[oque laudat, non quod Isis alta est, 10 
Sed quod iuuencae cornua in fronte eleuat. 
Si quando miserae copia suppetit, 
Brachiis ambit fera colla tauri 
Floresque uernos cornibus illigat 
Oraque iungere quaerit ori. 15 
Audaces animos efficiunt tela Cupidinis 
Inlicitisque gaudet: 
| Corpus includit tabulis efficiens tuuencam, 
Et amoris pudibundi malesuadis 
| Obsequitur uotis et procreat (heu nefas) bimembrem, 20 
Cecropides iuuenis quem perculit fractum manu, 
Filo resoluens Gnosiae tristia tecta domus." 


4 See Desmond, "Sicut in Grammatica.” 

^* Ed. Aemilius Bachrens, 5 vols. (Leipzig, 1879-1883), Poetae Latini Minores, vol. 5 
(1883), pp. 108-9, no. 51 (Schaller and Könsgen, no. 5121). For a detailed discussion with 
line-by-line identification of the metres, see Peter Stotz, Sonderformen der sapphischen 
Dichtung. Ein Beitrag zur Erforschung der sapphischen Dichtung des lateinischen 
Mittelalters, Medium Aevum: Philologische Studien 37 (Munich, 1982), pp. 233-35. 
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The daughter of Helios 
burns with a new fire 
and, out of her mind, 
eagerly seeks a young bullock in the meadows. 
Dignity of marriage, honour of royalty, 5 
and concern for her great husband do not restrain her. 
She wishes for her appearance 
to be changed into the form of a cow, 
calls the daughters of Proetus blessed, 
and praises Io, not because she is lofty Isis 10 
but because she raises aloft on her forehead a heifer's horns. 
Whenever the opportunity presents itself to the wretch, 
she entwines the bull's neck wildly with her arms, 
attaches spring flowers to its horns, 
and strives to join her mouth to its. 15 
The darts of Cupid make hearts bold, 
and she rejoices in what is forbidden: 
she crafts a heifer of planks, encloses her body in it, 
yields to the wrongfully seductive desires of a shameful love, 
and begets (monstrous!) a creature with two kinds of limbs, 20 
which the youth Theseus subdued by hand, struck down, 
and by a thread unravelled the gloomy labyrinth of the 
palace of Cnossus. 


In each of the (at least) two extant manuscripts, the poem follows a brief 
exposition of Horatian metres." 

In poems or passages written entirely in a single metre, the 
corresponding modus operandi would have been to neume the first line and 
to repeat the same tones for each successive line. That is, thank heavens, not 
what happened. It would seem to contravene such a spirit of thrift that 
repeated occurrences of a strophic form in two or more of Horace's Odes are 
sometimes neumed with manifestly different melodies in the same 
manuscript, for example, the Second Asclepiad in Odes 1.15 and 1.33, the 
Third in Odes 1.5 and 3.13, or the Fourth in Odes 1.3 and 3.9.°° Furthermore, 


?? Leiden, Bibliotheek der Rijksuniversiteit, MS Voss. lat. O. 33, fol. 132rv (s. X), and 
Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, clm 375, fol. 169r (s. XII). 

?? For these two examples cach of the Second, Third, and Fourth Asclepiads, see Paris, 
Bibliothèque nationale de France, MS lat. 7979-1, as pointed out by Wille, Musica Romana, 
p. 258, n. 519. 
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not all Horatian metres have been found neumed, which may hint that the 
composers or notators did not aspire to produce melodies to cover every 
single one of them.”' 

Similarly, neuming isolated lines or short passages in non-lyric poetry, 
such as epic, satire, and comedy, could have helped to bring home to 
students the fine points of prosody. Granted, it would not have been as 
efficient as including those same lines or passages in a work devoted entirely 
to such elucidation. Such a genre existed in the form of so-called prosodic 
florilegia, in which hexameter verses that had been culled from classical and 
Medieval Latin poets were assembled. Each verse illustrated the prosody of 
a given word, which was copied again in the margin next to the verse with 
its proper accentuation marked." But if the chanting or singing that the 
neuming recorded was intended to convey and make memorable the metrical 
workings of verses, it would have been far more interesting than the typical 
classroom drill in prosody in any era. 

A window into the forms that analysis of metre conventionally took in 
late antiquity can be gained from the Partitiones duodecim versuum 
Aeneidos principalium (“Enumeration of the Parts of Speech in the Opening 
Verses of the Twelve Books of the Aeneid") by Priscian, who lived and 
taught in the late fifth and early sixth century. The question-and-answer form 
allows us to step into a schoolroom and to eavesdrop as the master guides his 
pupils in reading Latin hexameters. Take for example the first five such 
exchanges concerning the first line of Aeneid Book 12, which is the 
concluding exercise in the treatise: 


TVRNVS VT INFRACTOS ADVERSO MARTE LATINOS. 

Scande versum. Turnus ut infrac tos ad verso Marte La tinos. Quot 
caesuras habet iste versus? Vnam. Quam? Semiquinariam, Turnus 
ut infractos. Quot figurarum est? Decem. Quare? Quia habet duos 


*! Joachim Draheim and Günther Wille, Horaz-Vertonungen vom Mittelalter bis zur 
Gegenwart: Eine Anthologie, Heuremata: Studien zu Literatur, Sprachen und Kultur der 
Antike 7 (Amsterdam, 1985), p. 4. 

5 Basic texts will be found in: Émile Chatelain, “Un gradus ad Parnassum de l'extréme 
décadence," Revue de philologie de littérature et d'histoire anciennes 7 (1883), 65—77, 
Stephen A. Hurlbut, ed. Florilegium prosodiacum florentino-erlangense (Mount St. Alban, 
Washington, D.C., 1932); and Vito Sivo, "Appunti sull'Opus prosodiacum di Micone di 
Saint-Riquier. Gli estratti del codice Parigino Bibl. Nat. Lat. 8499," Annali della Facoltà di 
lettere e filosofia, Università degli Studi, Bari 30 (1987), 217-36. 
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dactylos et tres spondeos. Tracta singulos pedes. Turnusut dactylus 
ex una longa et duabus brevibus et cetera." 


WHEN TURNUS [SEES] THE LATINS BROKEN THROUGH A REVERSAL 
IN WAR. 

Scan the line: "Türnüs ou infrác/tos äd/versö/ Marté Lä/tinös.” 
How many caesuras does this line have? One. Which? 
Penthemimeral, after "Turnus ut infractos." How many figurae 
does it contain? Ten. Why is that? Because the first five feet have 
two dactyls and three spondees. Deal with each foot individually. 
"Turnus ut" is a dactyl comprising one long and two shorts, and so 
forth. 


Such analysis is dry stuff. Rarely is the terminology of what Chaucer 
jokingly called the “ars metric" quite so comic, intentionally or 
unintentionally, as in the combination of an unintentional pun and an 
unintentional mixed metaphor quoted by a German scholar from an English 
essay: "They ... read poetry by shifting their word stresses so that they 
should fall upon the arses of the metrical feet”? 

Yet however austere the exercises and the terminology that were the 
prerequisites for understanding metrics, teachers continued to impose both 
upon their pupils as ineluctable components in the valued pursuit of 
mastering the finer points of Latinity. The oddity is that all this emphasis 
may not have eventuated in a comprehension of classical prosody that would 
have intersected much with that of an ancient Roman or even of a present- 
day Latinist. But this disjunction may be less a criticism of failings in 
medieval understandings of ancient prosody than a manifestation of 
fundamental ambiguities in the verse system that remain unresolved to this 
day. 


B. Accent and Rhythm 


Neumes are fraught with controversy even by themselves, but their potential 
for engendering dispute is magnified by their association with classical 
poetry. How does the musical notation relate to the metrics? How would 


"7 Partitiones, ed. Keil, GL, vol. 3, pp. 459—515, at p. 511. 

" Mark H. Liddell, “Stress Pronunciation in Latin," Language 2 (1926), 108-18, at p. 
118, quoted by Aage Kabell, "Wie die Verse gelesen wurden," in Aage Kabell, Metrische 
Studien, Uppsala Universitets Årsskrift 1960: 6 (Uppsala, 1952—), vol. 2, pp. 25-31, at 25. 
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those who composed and sang the melodies have handled the delicate 
balance between accent and rhythm that is one of the chief beauties, and 
difficulties, of classical Latin verse? As the foremost twentieth-century 
scholar of Latin metrics in the Middle Ages declared bluntly, “In the field of 
Latin studies there are few problems as controversial as that concerning the 
recitation of the verse." Latinists throughout the world have long debated 
about which ways of reading aloud are the most accurate historically — and 
which are the most effective pedagogically. Once again, the controversy is 
well known. With understatement bordering on bathos, a pre-eminent 
English scholar on classical prosody once stated: “Scholars are much divided 
on the question whether ‘scanning’, with the placing of a regular, audible 
‘ictus’, was in fact the normal way of speaking Latin verse." 

Should one follow the ictus or metrical accents without regard to the 
word accents, the word accents without regard to the metrical accents, or 
some combination of the two? The question arises the instant a reader tries 
to deliver the first line in the first book of Vergil's Aeneid: “arma uirumque 
cano Troiae qui primus ab oris." The word accents would call for the reading 
“arma uirümque cáno Tróiae qui primus ab Oris"; but the principles of 
quantity have caused many teachers over the centuries to train their students 
to chant the verse with the emphasis upon the other syllables in (of all 
words) cano and Troiae: “arma uiramgue canó Troiáe qui primus ab óris.”” 
At least part of the elusive charm that Latin quantitative verse exercises 
owes to the subtle tension between metrical and word accent. 


?? Dag Norberg, “La récitation du vers latin,” Neuphilologische Mitteilungen 66 (1965), 
496-508, at p. 496: "Dans le domaine des études latines il y a peu de problèmes aussi 
controversés que ceux de la récitation du vers." 

*% Allen, Accent and Rhythm, p. 341. Sandro Boldrini, La prosodia e la metrica dei 
Romani (Rome, 1992), pp. 185-204, lists two dozen essays devoted specifically to the 
relationship between ictus and accent in Latin. For a triptych of essays that illustrates how 
little scholars and teachers agree, see C.O. Brink, "Scansion: The Eye and the Ear; An 
Experiment," Didaskalos. The Journal of the Joint Association of Classical Teachers | 
(1963), 55—61; G.B. Nussbaum, “Reading Hexameters: Another Suggestion," Didaskalos. 
The Journal of the Joint Association of Classical Teachers 3/3 (1971), 475-84; and C.O. 
Brink, “A Postscript to *Scansion: The Eye and the Ear,” Didaskalos. The Journal of the 
Joint Association of Classical Teachers 3/3 (1971), 485-91. 

"` Wilfried Stroh, “Arsis und Thesis oder: Wie hat man lateinische Verse gesprochen?" 
in Musik und Dichtung. Neue Forschungsbeitrdge, Viktor Póschl zum 80. Geburtstag 
gewidmet. ed. Michael von Albrecht and Werner Schubert, Quellen und Studien zur 
Musikgeschichte von der Antike bis in die Gegenwart 23 (Frankfurt a. M., Bern, New York, 
and Paris, 1990), pp. 87-116, at 87—88. 
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One solution is to view the interplay of coincidence and conflict 
between ictus and accent as a source of enrichment that Vergil and 
successive Latin hexameter poets exploited for expressive purposes. This 
view, which often involves the terms homodyne to describe the coincidence 
of ictus and accent and heterodyne to describe the conflict, has prevailed 
among many Vergilianists;* but it may require too much subtlety on the part 
of its practitioners to be followed in practical pedagogy. And that final 
observation may have held true already in late antiquity and the Middle 
Ages. 

Much of the disunity hinges upon uncertainties about the nature of the 
metrical accent. Was it an accent of intensity, whereas the ordinary word 
accent was a musical accent that involved an elevation or lowering of the 
voice? (For what it is worth, the evidence suggests that in ancient Greek the 
rise to the high pitch from the standard required at most three tones and a 
semitone, while the fall to the low required the same interval.) If so, then 
the reading of quantitative verse would have been inherently musical in a 
very fundamental way, with both the rhythmic quality that is evoked by the 
application in metrical terminology of words such as ferire (“to strike"), 
caedere ("to smite”), percutere (“to beat"), percussio ("beat"), plausus 
(“handclapping”), pulsus ("beat" or "stroke"), and ictus (“metrical beat”) 
and the melodic one at which the descriptions of accent by ancient 
grammarians hint.” In a topic that whenever probed ramifies into fresh 
complications, even the precise nature of this rhythmicality raises a question. 
Was the ictus that ancient sources discuss just a percussive tapping of foot or 
finger (“mechanical ictus") or was it also a more emphatic emission of sound 
by the voice (“expiratory ictus”)?*' Even the most extensive description of 
the percussion from late antiquity fails to provide clear insight.” Quite 


The chief expositor of the homodyne/heterodyne distinction was W.F. Jackson 
Knight, Accentual Symmetry in Virgil, 2nd ed. (Oxford, 1950; repr. 1979). The terminology 
gained additional currency through its use in L.P. Wilkinson, Go/den Latin Artistry (1963; 
repr. Norman, OK, 1985), pp. 89-134. 

° Allen, Accent and Rhythm, pp. 232-33. Other intervals have been proposed in the 
past, as for example a fifth: see Alfred Schmitt, Musikalischer Akzent und antike Metrik. Zwei 
Vortráge, Orbis Antiquus 10 (Münster, 1953), p. 26. 

°° Stroh, “Arsis und Thesis," pp. 99-100. 

" André Labhardt, "Le probléme de l’ ictus,” Euphrosyne 2 (1959), 65-75, at p. 65. 

*? The richest implications may be found in a comment ascribed to Caesius Bassus that 
is cited in Rufinus, Commentarium in metra terentiana, in Keil, GL 6: 554—65, at 555, lines 
22—24: “Iambicus autem, cum pedes etiam dactylici generis adsumat, desinit iambicus videri, 
nisi percussione ita moderaveris, ut, cum pedem supplodes, iambum ferias" (“But the iambic 
metre, when it takes on feet even of the dactylic type, ceases to seem iambic, unless you 
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possibly there were multiple understandings of ictus, especially among the 
grammarians of late antiquity whose treatises and commentaries were the 
wellspring for analysis and understanding in the Middle Ages. To some of 
these grammarians ictus was one of two methods of beating the hand or foot; 
to others it was vocal; and to a couple ictus and accent were confused.” 

Yet, even apart from the fact that there has never been a consensus 
(quite the contrary) as to whether Latin had a musical or pitch accent of this 
sort, the theory that two such different systems could both function fully 
simultaneously, especially with the potentials for friction that were identified 
in the discussion of the first line of the Aeneid, has elicited dissension. The 
disaccord is compounded as one moves forward from the classical era to 
speculate about the pronunciation of Latin poetry in late antiquity, the 
Middle Ages, and even the early modern period, since whatever 
differentiations had existed in classical Latin between metrical and word 
accents shifted in what has been called ominously the “collapse of 
quantities” in late antiquity, because of sweeping changes in the phonology 
of the language.” The locus classicus (or postclassicus, as the case may be) 
is a confession by the generic pupil ("Discipulus") to the equally generic 
schoolmaster (“Magister”) in Augustine's dialogue De musica: “quae syllaba 
vero producenda vel corripienda sit, quod in auctoritate situm est, omnino 
nescio" (“But I have no idea at all which syllable is to be pronounced long 
and which short, a matter that has been established by authority”). On the 


regulate it by the beat so that when you stamp your foot, you beat out an iamb”). Quoted by 
Paul Klopsch, “Der Übergang von quantitierender zu akzentuierender lateinischer Dichtung," 
in Metrik und Medienwechsel. Metrics and Media, ed. Hildegard L.C. Tristram, ScriptOralia 
35 (Tübingen, 1991), pp. 95-106, at 95. 

& William Beare, Latin Verse and European Song: A Study in Accent and Rhythm 
(London, 1957), pp. 62-64, offers an appendix that lists “Passages in ancient authors dealing 
with the ictus and its relation to accent.” In my brief overview 1 avoid employing the terms 
arsis and thesis, because of the longstanding confusion among grammarians in the Latin 
tradition about their use: see Andrew M. Devine and Laurence D. Stephens, “Arsis and 
Thesis," in The New Princeton Encyclopedia of Poetry and Poetics, ed. Alex Preminger and 
T.V.F. Brogan (Princeton, 1993), p. 101. 

** For the Elizabethan period, see the excellent pages by Derek Attridge, Well-weighed 
Syllables: Elizabethan Verse in Classical Metres (London, 1974), pp. 30—40. On the so-called 
Ouantitätenkollaps, see Peter Stotz, Handbuch zur lateinischen Sprache des Mittelalters, vol. 
1, Handbuch der Altertumswissenschaft 2.5.3 (Munich, 1996), p. 5 (§ 2.3). 

"7 De musica 3.3.5, ed. with Italian translation by Maria Bettetini (Milan, 1997), p. 124. 
The passage is discussed briefly by Dag Norberg, L'accentuation des mots dans le vers latin 
du Moyen Age, Kungl. Vitterhets Historie och Antikvitets Akademien: Filologiskt arkiv 32 
(Stockholm, 1985), p. 17, and Jürgen Leonhardt, Dimensio syllabarum: Studien zur 
lateinischen Prosodie- und Verslehre von der Spätantike bis zur frühen Renaissance, mit 
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whole the evidence seems strong that at the latest by late antiquity accentual 
reading would have been the normal way of reading, while "scanning" 
would have constituted the exception. 

Against the backdrop of the strife over Latin prosody, it is predictable 
that researchers have disagreed as to whether the neumes that accompanied 
the classics were metrical or accentual (if it is even feasible to subsume all 
of the neumed poems and passages under one or the other of these two 
headings).** The absence of a consensus is even more understandable in the 
light of the acrimony within musicology over the degree to which early 
medieval chant adhered to rhythmic proportions." How can we determine 
whether the large but restricted corpus of neumed classics was handled 
metronomically or not, when the jury is still out on the question of whether 
the enormous body of ecclesiastical chant was metrical or not? Still, 
although the relative paucity of information and abundance of sharply 
dissonant views argue for caution, the question is too pressing to ignore. 
Particularly telling are five circumstances. 

First, and least contentious, even syllables that would be elided when 
read or chanted in accordance with strict scansion are commonly, although 
not universally, neumed separately." When the neumes are set at the same 


einem ausführlichen Quellenverzeichnis bis zum Jahr 1600, Hypomnemata 92 (Góttingen, 
1989). 

% Corbin saw them as being accentual, except in one instance: remarks in “Séance 
commune avec la Société de musicologie," p. 38. 

9 Many of the passages that are the starting points for consideration of this issue will be 
found gathered conveniently in the original Latin, with accompanying German translations, in 
J.G. Schmidt, Haupttexte der gregorianischen Autoren betreffs Rhythmus (Düsseldorf, 1921). 
One of the most extreme positions in the debate was taken by J.W.A. Vollaerts, Rhythmic 
Proportions in Early Medieval Ecclesiastical Chant, 2nd ed. (Leiden, 1960). 

68 In his study of Florence, Biblioteca Medicea Laurenziana, MS Ashburnham 23, 
Combarieu, Fragments de l'Énéide, p. 51, notes that elision is ignored in the neuming of 
"tanta insania" in Aeneid 2.42, "barbam et" in 2.277, and “Troianam exscindere” in 4.425. In 
a more recent examination of a codex of the Herzog August Bibliothek in Wolfenbüttel, 
Heinrich Rumphorst, “Zur musikalischen Gestaltung der Verse Aeneis 4, 424-36 im Cod. 
Guelf. 66 Gud. Lat. F. 20 v? b," in Bernd Schneider, Vergil. Handschriften und Drucke der 
Herzog August Bibliothek (Wolfenbüttel, 1982), pp. 29-34, points out (p. 31, with reference 
to the plate on p. 30 and the transcription in plate 1 on p. 31) that in Aeneid 4.424 "atque 
hostem" is neumed without respect to elision, in 4.425 “Troianam excindere.” and in 4.426 
"classemve ad." Although Terence may be a special case metrically, many examples of 
unelided vowels appear in Riou, "Chronologie et provenance," 199], plate 2.1. Bobeth, 
"Vergil, Statius," vol. 1, pp. 125-26, examines closely Paris, Bibliothèque nationale de 
France, MS lat. 8069, fol. 44r (Aeneid 2.274-86), where neumes are placed on both syllables 
in the case of elisions or synaloepha, and with a difference in heighting. But she also (Bobeth. 
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height, then often we can only guess whether the tone was actually sounded 
twice or doubled or whether the neumator was actually signalling the elision 
by putting the same note over both syllables.” When the neumes are not at 
the same height, then the decision not to follow the elision is evident. The 
choice of not eliding comes as less of a jolt if we remember that a basic 
function of neumation in liturgy was to indicate every single syllable. 
Because the musical recitation of the liturgy was based on texts that were 
basically prose," it is understandable how prone composers would have 
been to treating the metrical lines and strophes of the classics without 
following prosody, if proper scansion would obscure or eliminate the 
character of any individual syllables of text. At first blush the ignoring of 
elision — the hiatus — would appear to be ungrammatical, if correct prosody 
is regarded as paramount in grammar.” Yet elision caused discomfort to 
many Medieval Latin authors, to the point where they avoided it altogether 
when composing quantitative verse, but the unease was not one that 
originated in ignorance of the principle. Instead, the avoidance of elision 
related to a deep respect for enunciating every syllable of a Latin word. 
During those centuries when chant ruled supreme, grammatical treatises 
stressed accurate, syllable-by-syllable pronunciation. Syllabifying was one 
of the initial steps in learning to read in the Middle Ages. Even if it had not 
been so important a constituent of basic education, syllabification would 
have been a priority in training youths for performing the liturgy. When 
worship depends upon the accurate recitation of verbal formulas, not leaving 
out syllables becomes an indispensable skill to acquire. Chant, in addition to 


"Vergil, Statius," vol. 1, pp. 83-86) analyses in considerable detail Vatican, Biblioteca 
Apostolica Vaticana, MS Reg. lat. 1495, fol. 30r (Aeneid 3.1-3), where the neumation 
honours the two elisions. 

^? Bjórkvall and Haug, “Musik und lateinischer Vers," p. 239. 

” Georgiades, Music and Language, p. 8. 

7! Although elision has been studied closely as a feature of classical Latin poetry, the 
understandings and applications of it in the Middle Ages have been examined only very 
preliminarily. Bricf but important observations will be found in Dag Norberg, /ntroduction to 
the Study of Medieval Latin Versification, pp. 26—30. A distillation of findings reached by 
analysing a cross-section of hexameter poetry from antiquity through the twelfth century can 
be consulted in Paul Klopsch, Einführung in die mittellateinische Verslehre (Darmstadt, 
1972), pp. 79-92; Janet Martin, “Classicism and Style in Latin Literature," in Renaissance 
and Renewal in the Twelfth Century, ed. Robert L. Benson and Giles Constable with Carol D. 
Lanham (Cambridge, MA, 1982), pp. 537-68, at 561—62; and Franco Munari, ed. M. Valerio, 
Bucoliche, 2nd ed. (Florence, 1970), pp. Ixix-Ixxii. Predictably, the grammarians of late 
antiquity who discuss elision do not connect it with music in any way: see Jean Soubiran, 
L'Elision dans la poésie latine, Études et commentaires 63 (Paris, 1966), esp. pp. 63-67. 
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its beauty, supplied a further buttress to help stave off the collapse of the 
words, and musical notation assisted in the recording and reperformance of 
the chant. Despite the saying that "the letter kills, the spirit quickens” (2 
Corinthians 3.6), in the Middle Ages the spirit (and "spirit" is, after all, one 
important meaning of the Greek pneuma) was sometimes built upon the 
syllable. 

Second, many short syllables carry multitone melismas. In addition, the 
second syllables in many disyllabic words have neumes that indicate a drop 
in tone, and most words accented on the antepenult have a deep tone on the 
penult." Moreover, final short syllables often receive intricate neumation, 
which contradicts what is known of melodies made to accompany 
quantitative texts and to match quantity with duration, where only long 
syllables received more than one note." 

The complexity of the neumation suggests that the final short syllables 
(line-final syllables) were commonly treated without respect to their 
quantitative length.” In this connection it may be possible to find in the 
medieval material a parallel to what W.S. Allen (1918-2004) theorized 
about the early history of the hexameter. According to his theory, quantity is 
a property of vowels, which may be long or short. Syllables are not long or 
short, but, to adapt his terminology, “heavy” or “light.” The hexameter as 
found in Homer and others had a stress system where the last “heavy” 
syllable of any word was stressed, as well as any other “heavy” syllable 
earlier in the word, so long as at least one “light” syllable intervened. ^ The 
sole exception was the last syllable, where the theory presupposes that the 
opposition between “light” and “heavy” was neutralized. 

It has been argued that the basis for this neutralization was 
performative, since musically it made sense to break off the sounds at ends 
of lines physically, even if the syntax of one verse flowed into that of 


” Jammers, “Der Vortrag des lateinischen Hexameters,” pp. 24-25. 

B For broad background on the difference in the handling of short syllables, see Liuzzi, 
“Orazio nella tradizione," p. 45. 

7^ In reference to Wolfenbüttel, Herzog August Bibliothek, MS Gud. lat. 66 (4370), fol. 
20vb, Rumphorst, “Zur musikalischen Gestaltung," pp. 29-34, draws attention to the handling 
of the final syllables of *excindere" in 4.425 and "regnumque" in 4.432, which would appear 
to ignore that they are short. 

PW. Sidney Allen, Vox latina: The Pronunciation of Classical Latin, 2nd ed. 
(Cambridge, 1978), p. 89; Accent and Rhythm, pp. 53—55. 

76 What follows is essentially a description of “Allen’s Law,’ 
Allen, Accent and Rhythm. 
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another in spite of the line ending.” If this theory holds true, then the archaic 
Greek hexameter and the medieval neumed classics had much in common. 
In both cases the realities of performance — of musical aesthetic — could 
override normal scansion. In both cases an aural indicator may have been 
felt necessary or at least desirable by audiences more accustomed to hearing 
than to seeing poetry. For us, the visual presentation may communicate most 
of what we need to know about the claims of a given verbal composition to 
being poetry, especially when we receive the composition solely in a written 
form, but in the absence of such conventions in layout and format, more 
would have depended on what could be heard. " 

Third, it has been calculated that there is no correspondence between 
the quantities of syllables and the values that the “simple” and “composed” 
or “compound” neumes would have in the notation of liturgical song. At the 
risk of overly simplifying a distinction that is itself perilously simplistic, 
these terms could be defined as follows: a “simple” neume is what could be 
called a single note, whereas a "composed" or "compound" one is an 
ornamental group of more than a single note.” Alternatively, “compound” 
could be defined as comprising more than one musical grapheme. A pes is 
two notes but a single grapheme, and hence a "simple" neume, whereas a 
climacus is a composite grapheme. 

Although there may be some utility in distinguishing roughly between 
single-note neumes and more complex ones, the whole pursuit of arithmetic 
simplicity from the neumes today seems quixotic. Yet on the basis of the 
distinction between simple and compound neumes, arithmetic values could 
be (and have been) calculated. For instance, a line of dactylic hexameter, 1f 
we take each short syllable as equalling one unit and each long as two, 
should have a total duration amounting to twenty-three or twenty-four units. 
(The variation is possible in theory because prosody allowed the final 
syllable to be either short or long.) Yet if the values of the neumes to a line 
of hexameter are tallied with a simple neume equalling one unit and a 
composed neume two (which is a grossly reductive way of attaching a 
numerical value to a composed neume of more than two notes), the sum can 


” For this entire paragraph I am deeply obliged to Gregory Nagy. 

78 For a stimulating disquisition on the visual presentation of poetry in English, see 
Huisman, The Written Poem. 

P The most recent study of “ornamental” neumes is much more sophisticated: see 
Timothy McGee, The Sound of Medieval Song: Ornamentation and Vocal Style according to 
the Treatises (Oxford, 1998). 
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vary considerably. Even when verses with the same number of syllables are 
compared, the sum may differ. 

Up until 1961, the only solution proposed to the variation was that the 
neumes must be accorded different durations, dictated by metrical quantity, 
when they are used to note classical poetry as opposed to liturgical song." 
(This practice would make for yet another similarity between the neumation 
of the classics in the Middle Ages and the musical notation of classical 
Greek texts composed before the late fifth century B.C.E., which could omit 
rhythmic notation since the quantities of the words constituted a rhythm that 
singers could read from the words themselves.)"' Supporting evidence is to 
be found in a scholion to Horace, Odes 1.3 that appears in Paris lat. 7900, 
fol. 27v, stating: “The first verse in a Glyconic consists of a spondee and two 
dactyls." This is followed by a citation of line 1, "Sic te diva potens Cypri," 
with a simple neume above each syllable, as if quantity were irrelevant (in 
the event that the variation between long and short quantities must be 
represented by rhythm rather than pitch). 

One explanation of roughly the same vintage, which has not been 
formulated for the neumed classics in particular but rather for plainchant, 
would be that the values of composed neumes varied." Some would be 
longer and others shorter according to the ligatures. A more straightforward 
explanation would hold that quantity not only appears to be irrelevant but is 
indeed so — that the neumation brings out qualities of words rather than, or 
as much as, quantities of words. This arrangement would mean that the 
unmetrical treatment of hexameters and other quantitative metres in the 
musical notation of the classical poems corresponded to the treatment of 
quantitative dactylic hexameters in tropes, where the number of notes 
assigned to syllables of text need bear no relation to either quantity or word 
accent. 


8 Armand Machabey, “Les Planctus d' Abélard. Remarques sur le rythme musical du 
XIIe siècle,” Romania 82 (1961), 71—95, at pp. 75-76. 

*! Landels, Music in Ancient Greece and Rome, p. 110. 

is Machabey, "Les Planctus," p. 76. 

"7 Vollaerts, Rhythmic Proportions, in reference to square notation. 

" David G. Hughes, "Music and Meter in Liturgical Poetry,” Medievalia et 
Humanistica: Studies in Medieval & Renaissance Poetry, n.s. 7 (1976), 29—43, at p. 31. Since 
Hughes's essay, the relationship between music and metre in hexameter tropes has been 
examined by Leo Treitler and Ritva Jonsson (now known as Ritva Jacobsson), in Music and 
Language, Studies in the History of Music 1 (New York, 1983), pp. 38-78, repr. in Leo 
Treitler, With Voice and Pen, pp. 435-56 and by Gunilla Bjórkvall and Andreas Haug, 
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Then again, it may be illusory to hope to find a reflection of syllable 
length in the number of notes assigned in the melodies as recorded in 
neumes. It is conceivable that because of the important relationship between 
word accent and syllable length in many languages, the medieval composers 
could have devised altogether different means for conveying long and short 
syllables. For instance, they could have signalled a long syllable by a higher 
note, a short by a lower one.” Such treatment of syllables would dovetail 
with the /oi de l'accent ("law of accent") that was posited — and after 
strenuous objections, rejected — for Gregorian chant. According to the so- 
called law, syllables with an ictus are set to higher notes in the melody, those 
without an ictus on lower notes, and those with an intermediate ictus on 
notes in the middle." 

At this point the repertoire of the neumed classics has been plumbed too 
little for any firm generalizations about the rhythms of the melodies to be 
legitimate, especially since it may turn out that the strophic lyric poetry 
received substantially different treatment from the hexameter verses. These 
differences could have resulted from metrical differences. For instance, the 
lyric texts may have been handled differently from the hexameter texts as far 
as quantities are concerned. Then again, the differences could have resulted 
not from a deliberate decision to reinforce prosody through melody but 
rather from innate differences between lyric metres and hexameters when 
read aloud in Latin. Such differences include a lower incidence of elision or 
synaloepha in lyric poetry and less conflict between word accent and 
metrical accent." In any case, the associations of the neumed classics with 
grammar, rhetoric, recitation, declamation, and training in liturgical chant 
imply that the rhythms were not modal and mensural or isosyllabic (which is 
not now widely advocated); but does discounting the modal, mensural, and 
isosyllabic necessarily reguire us to regard the rhythms as declamatory and 
free?" 


"Primus init Stephanus. Eine Sankt Gallens Prudentius-Vertonung aus dem zehnten 
Jahrhundert," Archiv für Musikwissenschaft 49 (1992), 57—78, at pp. 57-58. 

55 This may be the case in the neuming of Horace, Odes 1.8.1—4 in London, British 
Library, MS Harley 3534, fol. 4r. 

* For the law, Paolo Maria Ferretti, Esthétique grégorienne, trans. A. Agaésse, vol. | 
(Paris, 1938), p. 7. Ferretti refers to it as the “loi de l'accent" on pp. 25-26. 

*7 See Soubiran, L 'Élision, pp. 83-86. 

** The “declamatory and free" theory has been associated at one extreme with Ewald 
Jammers and at the other with Hendrik van der Werf. See Jammers, Aufzeichnungsweisen der 
einstimmigen ausserliturgischen Musik des Mittelalters, and Hendrik van der Werf, “The 
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The last observation leads to a fourth point: especially in the hexameter 
passages, the words that are notated most lavishly do not conform to any 
special metrical patterns, but in their content they seem to display an 
intensity of feeling. In other words, the neumation seems not to obey the 
metre, but rather the lyrico-dramatic movements of the text. The music 
would replicate or accentuate tonic accent, so that the voice of singers would 
rise on syllables that carry emphasis." Therefore it is easy to appreciate why 
the most commonly notated passages are those in which characters give vent 
in direct address to passions, such as love and grief: such passages would 
have allowed composers the greatest scope. 

A fifth and final circumstance to be appraised in deciding whether the 
neumes were metrical or not is that passages in Terence were neumed. The 
fact that Terence's comedies were poetry was common knowledge, but the 
metres were not well understood. Thus this neuming offers further proof that 
quantity was not the decisive factor." And a corollary is that classical prose 
seems not to have been neumed. It mattered that the texts neumed be 
important poetry, although there was no compulsion for the melodies (and 
neumation) to follow metrical principles. This way of proceeding is not 


‘Not-so-precisely Measured’ Music of the Middle Ages," Performance Practice Review | 
(1988), 42—60. 

*? Rumphorst, "Zur musikalischen Gestaltung," p. 32. 

9? Combarieu, Fragments de I'Eneide, p. 50. 

? The best discussion of this phenomenon is Riou, "Codicologie et notation 
neumatique," p. 391. 

% On the fact that even in antiquity Terence was read aloud, first occasionally and later 
regularly, without observance of the metrical forms, see Heinrich Marti, "Zeugnisse zur 
Nachwirkung des Dichters Terenz im Altertum," in Musa iocosa. Arbeiten über Humor und 
Witz, Komik und Komódie der Antike. Andreas Thierfelder zum siebzigsten Geburtstag am 15. 
Juni 1973, ed. Udo Reinhardt and Klaus Sallmann (Hildesheim, 1974), pp. 158-78, at 162. 
On the uncertainty of some medieval readers if Terence’s comedies were indeed written in 
verse, see Bourgain, “La poésie lyrique médiévale," p. 165; "Qu'est-ce qu'un vers," p. 254; 
and especially "Les recueils carolingiens," p. 118, n. 8. One short neumed passage of 
Terence may display an awareness of the metrical operations of Terence's verse. In Vienna, 
Österreichische Nationalbibliothek, MS 85-11, fol. 68v, a whole text of a short speech by 
Pamphilus is neumed (Andria 694—97), except the name Mysis at the very beginning. Perhaps 
the name was left unneumed because it would have interjected a note of uncommonness and 
specificity into what is otherwise a self-contained, generic oath of undying love. 
Alternatively, Mysis may have been left clear of notation because it does not belong 
metrically with line 694 but rather with 693, most of which is uttered by a different speaker. 
Here a contrast could be drawn to the handling of Eunuchus 292—97 in Brussels, Bibliotheque 
royale, MS 9705, fol. 22r. This folio side includes the neumation of the first word, which 
counts metrically as its own line and not as the finish of another. 
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altogether inconsistent with classical precedents. To take Terence as an 
example once again, the younger Pliny (ca. 61—ca. 112 C.E.) relates that 
either the wife of Pompeius Saturninus or else Pompeius himself wrote in a 
style that he found like Plautus or Terence read aloud as prose (“Plautum uel 
Terentium metro solutum legi credidi”).” 

For singers to have treated the classical poetry accentually may have 
clashed with the founding elements of ancient prosody, but it could have 
avoided an otherwise insuperable conflict with the premise of Gregorian 
chant, in which the syllable shapes the quality of the melody, since stressed 
or tonic syllables tend to be intoned higher than unstressed syllables." The 
composers, the singers, and the notators were inclined understandably to 
impose upon the classics templates familiar to them from plainchant. 

The accentual or at least non-quantitative treatment of the texts might 
seem to militate against the argument that some of the passages were 
neumed precisely because of their unusual classical metres. We could 
hypothesize ungenerously that the composers responsible for setting the 
classical texts to music may not have known enough of classical prosody to 
scan a hexameter.” Alternatively, they may have been perfectly aware of 
scansion, but they may have regarded it as an altogether separate practice 
from the conventions of normal reading, chanting, and singing. It could be 
reasoned that the passages of classical poetry may have been studied first as 
prose before they were approached metrically.” After all, lyric poems such 
as Horace's Odes were sometimes copied without distinction of the verses, 
and such “prose” presentations of the poems were sometimes neumed.”” 

As counterintuitive as the notion may seem to some of us, prized 
quantitative poems, such as Horace's Odes or Boethius's metres, that held 
special lustre on account of their metres may have been read first and 
committed to memory accentually and non-metrically with the help of music 
so that the students could grasp and know by rote every syllable of the text 
that they were then taught to scan. Such handling of the classics would not 


% Epistularum libri decem 1.16.6, ed. R.A.B. Mynors (Oxford, 1963), p. 25, line I. 

?! Here I paraphrase Cattin, Music of the Middle Ages, vol. 1, p. 69. 

? Hughes, "Music and Meter," p. 31. 

% The argument is stated lucidly in Dag Norberg, “Mètre et rythme entre le Bas-Empire 
et le Haut Moyen Age,” in La cultura in Italia fra Tardo Antico e Alto Medioevo. Atti del 
convegno. (Rome, 1981), pp. 357-72, at 361, repr. in Au seuil du Moyen Age. II: Etudes 
linguistiques, métriques et littéraires 1975-95, ed. Ritva Jacobsson and Folke Sandgren, 
Filologiskt arkiv 40 (Stockholm, 1998), pp. 81—96, at 85. 

” Riou, “Codicologie et notation neumatique,” p. 262 (on Leiden, Bibliotheek der 
Rijksuniversiteit, MS B.P.L. 28). 
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have seemed at all odd to young students who had been drilled to know by 
heart parts of the Latin Bible before they understood them fully and to recite 
even more before they had reached that stage. Taking an equivalent 
approach to verse would have been no more odd than the routine practice in 
the Middle Ages of indicating a more comprehensible prose word order for 
Latin verse, by using construe marks. As has been mentioned, a respectable 
number of manuscripts with neumed classics contain such construe marks — 
and some also have vernacular glosses in older Germanic dialects. 

A variety of evidence upholds the supposition that quantitative verse 
was normally read aloud according to the accentuation of words in everyday 
speech and prose, without shifting word stresses so that each metrical foot 
would have the long syllable or syllables accented. For instance, the 
grammarians of late antiquity commonly cite words from poets such as 
Vergil as examples for regular accentuation.” One of these grammarians, 
Consentius (fifth century C.E.), declares explicitly in a section on scansion 
(“De scandendis versibus") that good verses have their origins in enunciation 
according to the principles of everyday speech." A papyrus from the great 
troves at Oxyrhynchos in Egypt presents additional evidence, in the form of 
seven verses from Vergil (not intact) in which accents are placed in 
accordance with normal prose accentuation. ^ 

Against such fascinating but frustratingly equivocal evidence is only 
one passage in the grammarian Marius Claudius (Marius Plotius) Sacerdos 
(late third century C.E.), whose foray into the topic in his Ars grammatica 
has been interpreted differently almost every time it has been cited: 


Hoc tamen scire debemus, quod versus percutientes, id est 
scandentes, interdum accentus alios pronuntiamus, quam per 
singula verba ponentes. Toro et pater, acutum accentum in /o 
ponimus et in pa; scandendo vero 'inde toro pater Aeneas' in ro et 
in rer. Haec igitur in metro ideo suam non continent rationem, quia 
in ipsis nulla intellectus ratio continetur: nam ropater nihil 
significat. '^' 


?* Kabell, “Wie die Verse gelesen wurden," p. 28. 

?? Ars Consentii De Barbarismis et metaplasmis, ed. Keil, GL, vol. 5, p. 398, line 31: 
"juxta communis linguae enuntiationem integri nati sunt." 

1% Kabell, “Wie die Verse gelesen wurden,” pp. 29-30; Allen, Accent and Rhythm, pp. 
345-46 (with additional references in n. 3). 

"TT Ars grammatica 1, ed. Keil, GL, vol. 6, p. 448, lines 20-23. The passage has been 
analysed by Kabell, “Wie die Verse gelesen wurden,” pp. 28-29; Labhardt, "Le probléme de 
ictus,” pp. 70-75; Norberg, “La récitation du vers latin," p. 507; Allen, Accent and Rhythm, 
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Nevertheless, we ought to know this, that in beating (which is to 
say, scanning) verses, sometimes we pronounce accents otherwise 
than when we pronounce them in the individual words. In the 
words toro and pater, we place an acute accent on fo and pa; but 
when scanning “inde toro pater Aeneas," we place it on ro and on 
ter. Accordingly, these circumstances do not find their explanation 
in metre, inasmuch as no sensible explanation is to be found in 
them; for ropater has no meaning. 


In this brief statement Sacerdos seems to give voice to new developments 
that came about as a result of changes in the Latin language that caused 
quantity to recede and an accent of intensity to loom larger not only in 
everyday speech but also in the perception of poetry, even poetry from the 
classical period. 

A few explicit statements by medieval teachers corroborate that during 
their period the normal way of reading aloud quantitative poetry was 
accentually and that scansion with emphasis on ictus was a separate, special 
practice." For instance, Aimeric of Gastinaux, who composed or at least 
redacted an Ars lectoria in 1086, stipulates that a metrum is to be read “non 
scandendo sed enunciando" ("not scanning but accenting"). The most 
pertinent declaration on the topic comes from Geoffrey of Vinsauf, who 
produced influential "arts of poetry" at the end of the twelfth and beginning 
of the thirteenth century. In his Documentum de modo et arte dictandi et 
versificandi (Instruction in the Method and Art of Speaking and Versifying) 
Geoffrey states outright that accent must prevail over quantity and that the 
syllables in quantitative poetry must not be accented other than they would 
be in normal speech of prose: 


pp. 340-41; Stroh, “Arsis und Thesis,” p. 106; and Klopsch, “Der Übergang," pp. 105-6. 
Following Labhardt, I have removed Keil's brackets from around “id est scandentes." 

102 t abhardt, “Le probléme de Pictus,” p. 74. 

! Dag Norberg, Les vers latins iambiques et trochaiques au Moyen Áge et leurs 
répliques rvthmiques, Kungl. Vitterhets historie och Antikvitets Akademien: Filologiskt arkiv 
35 (Stockholm, 1988), pp. 15-16; Norberg, “La récitation du vers latin," p. 508; Allen, Accent 
and Rhythm, pp. 335-59; and Page, Latin Poetry and Conductus, pp. 25—27. 

'04 rs lectoria, ed. Harry F. Reijnders, Vivarium 9 (1971), 119-37, and 10 (1972), 41— 
101, 124-76: cited by Norberg, “La récitation du vers latin," p. 506, and Allen, Accent and 
Rhythm, p. 344. 
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Generaliter sciendum est quod, qualiscumque fuerit syllaba in 
metro, non est aliter accentuanda in metro quam extra metrum, sed 
semper est accentuanda secundum hoc quod regulae docent 
accentuum. ^? 


In general it ought to be known that, whatever type of the syllable 
is in a verse, it should not be accented differently in verse than it is 
outside verse, but it is always to be accented according to what the 
rules of accent teach. 


At roughly the same time as Geoffrey, Gervase of Melkley wrote another 
“art of poetry" that criticizes in passing those who read aloud as they would 
scan: 


Quidam sunt qui sic legunt ut scandunt nec legendo sciunt 
distinguere ubi versus, ubi clausula finiatur. ^? 


There are people who read aloud as they scan and who do not 
know when reading to make clear where the verse and clausula 
end. 


The implication of these statements from around 1200 accords with the 
much later pronouncement of John Brinsley, master of the public school at 


105 Documentum 175, ed. Edmond Faral, Les arts poétiques du XIIe au XIIe siècle. 
Recherches et documents sur la technique littéraire du moyen áge, Bibliothéque de l'École 
des hautes études, IVe section: Sciences historiques et philologiques 238 (Paris, 1924; repr., 
Geneva and Paris, 1982), pp. 263-320, at 319; Documentum de modo et arte dictandi et 
versificandi (Instruction in the Method and Art of Speaking and Versifying), trans. Roger P. 
Parr, Mediaeval Philosophical Texts in Translation (Milwaukee, WI, 1968), pp. 94—95. In 
Introduction (p. 46 n. 3) Norberg prefaces his citation of this statement in Geoffrey by saying 
that “we do not really know if they scanned hexameters in the Middle Ages." Later (p. 102) 
he states that "they read quantitative hexameters by following the usual prose accent and then 
they imitated the structure of the verses they read without taking into account the quantity." 
The passage is also cited by Kabell, “Wie die Verse gelesen wurden," p. 30; Norberg, “La 
récitation du vers latin," p. 506; Allen, Accent and Rhythm, p. 344; and Page, Latin Poetry, 
pp. 26-27, who cites also another brief passage: "Debemus habere respectum ad syllabae 
accentum, non ad tempus" (^We ought to have regard for the accentuation, not the duration, 
of a syllable"). 

106 Gervase of Melkley, Ars poetica [also known as Ars versificaria and Ars 
versificatoria], ed. Hans-Jürgen Gräbener, Forschungen zur Romanischen Philologie 17 
(Münster, 1965), p. 215. 
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Ashby-de-la-Zouch, in his Ludus Literarius; or, the Grammar Schoole 
(1612): 


So in all Poetry, for the pronuntiation, it is to bee uttered as prose; 
observing distinctions (i.e., punctuation) and the nature of the 
matter; not to be tuned foolishly or childishly after the manner of 
scanning a Verse as the use of some is. Onely to tune it so in 
scanning, or getting it without booke, unlesse you would have 
them to pronounce some speciall booke, for getting authorities for 
quantities; or other, onely to that same purpose. TT 


What medieval readers seem to have done is to read the quantitative 
verses, maintaining the accentuation that would have been customary in 
prose and preserving the caesuras that were created in this way. * Only very 
rarely would it have been possible to find verses in which the accents 
coincided with the ictus so as to make an accentual and a quantitative 
reading the same, and this coincidence could have constituted a further 
attraction for the singing and notating of a processional refrain such as the 
trochaic septenarii found in Martianus Capella's De nuptiis. 

Poets who have quoted snatches of Latin within verses written in a 
modern language have sometimes handled the quotations without obeying 
principles of Latin prosody, notably elision, because doing so would make 
the quotation less readily comprehensible to their listeners or readers. This 


107 Quoted by Attridge, Well-Weighed Syllables, pp. 32 and 37. 

108 Norberg, Introduction. p. 186. 

19 Martianus Capella, De nuptiis 2.123, in Martianus Capella and the Seven Liberal 
Arts, vol. 2, trans. Stahl and Johnson, p. 43 “Ascend into the temples of heaven, maiden, 
deserving of such a marriage; your father-in-law Jupiter asks you to rise to the lofty stars" 
(repeated at the end of 2.124, p. 43; 2.125, p. 44); ed. Willis, p. 37, lines 11—12: "Scande caeli 
templa virgo digna tanto foedere:/ Te socer [others read "sacer"] subire celsa poscit astra 
luppiter." Norberg, /ntroduction, p. 74, discusses these two verses briefly. The polyphonic 
settings of these two verses are two of the examples in the first of a pair of bricf treatises on 
the procedures of organum known as the Bamberg Dialogues on Organum. They have been 
edited by Hans Schmid, Musica et Scolica Enchiriadis una cum aliquibus tractatulis adiunctis 
(Munich, 1981): the Bamberg Dialogues are on pp. 214-17, these lines on pp. 215-16. The 
musical notation i s not neumatic. Instead, it follows the notational system associated with the 
other theoretical treatises of this group and with the idiosyncratic scalar system used in them. 
A good introduction to the two main treatises of this group (but not, alas, specifically to the 
Bamberg Dialogues on Organum) can be found in Raymond Erickson, trans., Musica 
enchiriadis and Scolica enchiriadis (New Haven and London, 1995). For all this information 
on the polyphonic settings, | am grateful to my former colleague David E. Cohen. 
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would seem to be the case when, in the crowning line of a famous poem, 
Wilfred Owen (1893-1918) quotes Horace's dictum “Dulce et decorum est 
pro patria mori" (Odes 3.2.13 "To die for one's country is sweet and 
glorious") so that each syllable is pronounced in conformity with the rules of 
English verse rather than with the prosody of Latin: *My friend, you would 
not tell with such high zest/ To children ardent for some desperate glory,/ 
The old Lie: Dulce et decorum est! Pro patria mori."' Taken in the context 
both of the iambic pentameters in which the whole English poem is written 
and of the link with the rhyme word “zest” two lines earlier, the Latin must 
be scanned without the two elisions that the dictates of quantitative poetry 
demand. If Owen here ignores Latin prosody in favour of English, he does 
so by choice rather than out of true ignorance: he knew his Latin well 
enough to avoid such an elementary slip — if he wished to have his readers 
approach the Latin quantitatively, which he chose not to do. His decision to 
displace the ictus that quantitative principles necessitate puts Owen in a 
lineage stretching back at the latest to medieval macaronic poets, who 
shifted Latin word accents and ictus to suit the rhythms of the vernacular 
languages.''' In this connection it is also germane that the classics seem to 
be neumed syllabically more often than melismatically.''* The focus is on 
the words of the text, not on extensive melodies that diverge from those 
words. 

Finally, it is worth observing that the apparent disjunction between the 
neuming and what might impress us as the essential poetic nature of the texts 
mirrors what is sometimes attested during the same span of time in the 
punctuation, especially the pointing, of Old English verse. In the 
manuscripts of Old English poetry the pointing can serve to mark not syntax 
but phrases, and not metre but rhythm.''* The chronological distribution of 


"9 Wilfred Owen, “Dulce et decorum est," in Wilfred Owen: The Complete Poems and 
Fragments, ed. Jon Stallworthy, 2 vols. (London, 1983), vol. 1, p. 144 (drafts in vol. 2). For 
suggesting this example ] thank Michael Meckler; for confirming my analysis of the metre I 
am grateful to my father, Theodore Ziolkowski. So far as | know, no study exists of how 
Latin phrases and verses are handled when incorporated into modern English verse. Such an 
examination could lead to interesting results. 

um Page, Latin Poetry and Conductus, p. 37. 

II? The musicological distinction between syllabic and melismatic is sometimes 
conceived as a distinction between syllabic and non-syllabic by Medieval Latin philologists, 
who apply the terms solely to rhythmic poetry (since they have apparently been unaware that 
quantitative poetry was ever set to music): see Norberg, Introduction à l'étude de la 
versification, pp. 136—37. 

ID O'Keeffe, Visible Song, p. 168, and Wolfgang Keller, “Über die Akzente in den 
angelsächsischen Handschriften,” in Untersuchungen und Quellen zur germanischen und 
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Old English manuscripts with what have been called quantity marks or 
accents mirrors that of codices with neumed classics, although the tapering 
off after the eleventh century may reflect the Norman Conquest more than a 
shift in practices or tastes akin to that which the Latin poems underwent in 
the twelfth century." Somewhat similarly, markings in Latin manuscripts to 
signal scansion exist, but they are not very common. '* Thus neither the 
neuming nor the pointing aims primarily, and maybe not at all, at the 
elucidation of metrical structures. Furthermore, it appears that neither is a 
mechanism for directing a performance by others but rather a record of a 
performance that took place in the mind or vocal chords of the punctuator or 
neumator.''* Thus both the neuming and the pointing capture essences of 
reading in the fullness of the sense that reading had in this stage of the 
Middle Ages, not silent, static, and passive, but aloud, physically engaged, 
active, and creative. Not surprisingly, the neumation implicated in such 
reading is concentrated in the most expressive of poems and passages. 


C. Rhetorical Emphasis on Pathos and Speech 


“The Aeneid too was sung; we have seen a Vergil manuscript of the tenth 


century in which passages of direct discourse are accompanied by musical 


E »117 
notations. 


The singing or chanting of the classics belonged part and parcel to a basic 
instruction that emphasized the verbal arts. Although this training was 
fundamentally and abidingly grammatical, it also reflected the practices and 
preoccupations of rhetoric. The imprint of rhetoric on the singing of the 
classics manifests itself in the nature of many of the neumed passages. 


romanischen Philologie Johann von Kelle dargebracht von seinen Kollegen und Schülern, 
part 1, Prager Deutsche Studien 8 (Prague, 1908), pp. 97—120, at 98—99. 

''4 See William H. Hulme, “Quantity Marks in Old-English Mss," Modern Language 
Notes 11 (1896), 9-12. 

! Bourgain, "Qu'est-ce qu'un vers,” p. 255, refers to a Horace of the eleventh century 
(Paris, Bibliotheque nationale de France, MS lat. 7974, fols. 161—162v) in which part of the 
text is marked with a sign to signal the breaks between feet. 

116 O'Keeffe, Visible Song, p. 187. 

'7 Jean Baptiste Joseph Barrois, ed., La chevalerie, Ogier de Danemarche, par 
Raimbert de Paris, 2 vols. (Paris, 1842), vol. 1, p. li, *L'Énéide aussi était chantée; nous 
avons vu un ms. de Virgile du Xe siécle oü les discours directs sont accompagnés de notations 
musicales." 
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One purpose of neuming would have been to facilitate recollection of 
texts by associating them with music. * But what would have been deemed 
particularly deserving of remembrance and notation? Here we need to reflect 
briefly upon what made the classics classic. The precise basis on which the 
authority of the auctores rested varied from author to author and text to text. 
For instance, the authority of narrative poems by Vergil, Lucan, and Statius 
may have owed primarily to the content of their writings. And content could 
be what determined which portions of their verse were set to music, since 
only a fraction of their oeuvres received this treatment. ? 

The contents of the neumed passages were most varied. As we shall see 
and attempt to explain, speeches bulk large in the extant corpus of neumed 
classics; but many other moments in narrative, satiric, and dramatic poetry, 
to say nothing of entire lyric poems, elicited neumes. Usually the poems or 
passages neumed have something particularly noteworthy and memorable 
about them. Thus aphoristic observations that deal with the structure and 
operations of the macrocosm seem to have appealed to medieval notators. 
Hence Vergil's statement in the Eclogues (4.39) that “omnis feret omnia 
tellus" (every land will bear all produce) was neumed, as was a verse in the 
Georgics (1.351) that could have been taken to describe how God the Father 
had established the works of the macrocosm as a sign to men: “Atque haec 
ut certis possemus discere signis" (And so that we might be able to learn 
these things by definite signs). 

Two related examples of macrocosmic passages were neumed in 
Lucan's De bello civili. One, treating of zodiacal and geographical lore 
(9.528—43), contains notorious textual difficulties, and accordingly it elicited 
the densest commentary on any passage in the Adnotationes super 
Lucanum." The importance of these lines prompted a glossator in one 


"K The most pertinent work on memory in this connection, although with only 
preliminary attention to music, is Mary Carruthers, The Craft of Thought: Meditation, 
Rhetoric, and the Making of Images, 400—1200, Cambridge Studies in Medieval Literature 34 
(Cambridge, 1998). A thoroughgoing exploration of the topic is Anna Maria Busse Berger, 
Medieval Music and the Art of Memory (Berkeley, CA, 2005). 

' On speeches, see Jan M. Ziolkowski, "Between Text and Music: The Reception of 
Virgilian Speeches in Early Medieval Manuscripts," Materiali e Discussioni 52 [= "Numero 
speciale in onore di Michael C.J. Putnam," ed. Glenn W. Most and Sarah Spence] (2004), 
107-26. On laments, see Jan M. Ziolkowski, “Women’s Lament and Neuming the Classics," 
in Music and Medieval Manuscripts, ed. John Haines and Randall Rosenfeld (Aldershot, 
Hampshire, 2004), pp. 128—50. 

'* On Lucan, De bello civili 9.521-43, see Adnotationes super Lucanum, ed. Endt, 
p. 368, line 1—369, line 16. 
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neumed manuscript to comment on the opening phrase deprensum est (“it 
has been ascertained") that Lucan meant a philosophis (*by philosophers"), 
whereas the scribe in another (see plate 11) provided a large initial for the 
d in deprensum and generated a diagram to illustrate the geography 
involved." Another is a run of lines in the same epic (10.199—203) in which 
a priest extols knowledge of the heavens. The latter of these passages 
prompted glossators to comment, identifying the seven planets and making 
observations upon the ways in which the movements of the heavens are 
tempered.' These two bear comparison with another passage in Lucan 
(1.67-80), in which the poet first declares the arduousness of his task and 
then makes a transition to what will happen to stars, earth, ocean, and moon 
at the end of time. 

With its relevance to the “harmony of the spheres” topos, this passage 
can be compared fruitfully in general with mnemonic songs that dealt with 
the liturgical calendar from the point of view of astrology and 
mathematics." In particular, the Lucan passage warrants comparison with a 
twelve-line computus table (incipit “Januarius in kalendas unus") that is set 
to music in the so-called a-h-p notation in at least one ninth-century 
manuscript of Bede's De temporum ratione; the song, an eleventh-century 
addition to London, British Library, MS Cotton Vespasian B.VI, fol. 26r, 
goes through the eight modes in presenting a mathematical calculation for 
determining the phase of the moon for each day of the year."^ Both the 
passage in Lucan and the table in Bede can be juxtaposed to the twelve 
responsories in the Benedictine office. 


!?! For the gloss, see Paris, Bibliothèque nationale de France, MS lat. 9346, fol. 105r; 
for the initial and diagram, see St. Gall, Stiftsbibliothek, MS 863, pp. 233-34. 

'? For a reproduction of the first passage in a manuscript (Paris, Bibliothèque nationale 
de France, MS lat. 10314, fol. 120r), see Riou, "Chronologie et provenance," plate 3. For 
editions of annotations, see Commenta bernensia, ed. Usener, p. 324, lines 9-20; 
Adnotationes super Lucanum, ed. Endt, p. 404, lines 4-8, and Giuseppe A. Cavajoni, ed., 
Supplementum adnotationum super Lucanum, vol. 3 "Libri VIII-X,” Classical and Byzantine 
Monographs 16 (Amsterdam, 1990), p. 139, lines 1-18. 

123 Wolfgang Irtenkauf, “Der Computus ecclesiasticus in der Einstimmigkeit des 
Mittelalters," Archiv für Musikwissenschaft 14 (1957), 1-15. 

124 For basic information on this manuscript, see Charles W. Jones, ed., Bedae opera de 
temporibus (Cambridge, MA, 1943), and Bedae Venerabilis, pars VI, opera didascalica, vol. 
2, CCSL 123B (Turnhout, 1977), p. 247, no. 92. For the musical notation, see Alma Colk 
Santosuosso, "Music in Bede's De temporum ratione: An Eleventh-Century Addition to MS 
London, British Library, Cotton Vespasian B.VL" Scriptorium 43 (1989), 255—59 and plate 
20. For pointing me to this text, 1 am obliged to Benjamin Bagby. 
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Plate 11: St. Gall, Stiftsbibliothek, MS 863, pp. 233-34 (Lucan, De bello 
civili, 9.540—43 and 57, with neumes and geographical diagram) 
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Nor were only such insights into the nature and workings of the 
universe deemed sufficiently sententious and weighty to be neumed.'” 
Pronouncements on the history of Rome (about its first sighting by Aeneas's 
men, its bellicosity, its culmination in Caesar, and its fall) drew the attention 
of notators of both the Aeneid and De bello civili."* Two final themes that 
were evidently rated as worthy of melody then as now were love and beauty, 
as in Pamphilus's profession of undying love for Glycerium in Terence's 
Andria (694—97) and in Chaerea's announcement of his attraction to the 
beauty of a girl whose identity he does not yet know in the same 
playwright's Eunuch (292-97). 

Additionally, pivotal moments in the narrative structure or movement of 
epics brought song to the fingertips of the scribes and presumably also to the 
lips of cantors and students. Thus the opening couple of lines in Lucan's De 
bello civili, which led commentators to make observations on sources, genre, 
onomastics, word order, rhetorical figures, and more, were neumed.'** These 
were the first two of seven lines that were reputed in glosses to have been 
added to the epic by Seneca, a fact that would have heightened their literary 
and cultural values." The exordia to the seventh Eclogue (7.1—5), the first 
book of the Aeneid (1.1—3), and the third book of the Aeneid (3.1—3: the 
beginning of Aeneas's wanderings) were all neumed. These were the same 
sorts of passages as had been chosen for many centuries by grammarians and 


15 The passages in Juvenal's Satires (8.79-84 and 8.88-89) that Munk Olsen identifies 
as having been neumed make a strong bidding to moral conduct and offer messages of the 
sort that would have been likely candidates to be culled for florilegia. 

'26 For the first sighting, see Aeneid 8.98—99 in Paris, Bibliothèque nationale de France, 
MS lat. 7925, fol. 109v; for the bellicosity of Romans, see De bello civili 1.21, in Paris, 
Bibliothéque nationale de France, MS lat. 9346, fol. 1r-v; for the culmination of Roman 
destiny in Caesar, see Aeneid 8.714—15, in Paris lat. 7925, fol. 117, and De bello civili 1.41— 
42, in Paris lat. 9346, fol. 1v; and for the fall of Rome, see De bello civili 1.67—80, in Prague, 
Národní knihovna Ceské republiky (National Library of the Czech Republic), MS VIII.H.9 
[1627], fol. 1v. 

'7 For Terence, Andria 694-97, see Riou, “Chronologie et provenance des manuscrits 
latins neumés," plate VI 1 (Vienna, Osterreichische Nationalbibiliothek, MS 85, fol. 68v). 
The same passage 1s also neumed in London, British Library, MS Harley 2750, fol. 13r. For 
Eunuch 292—97, see Riou, "Poésie latine profane et musique," plate 29, and “Codicologie et 
notation neumatique," p. 383 (who points out lines with the clef of fa): Valenciennes, 
Bibliothéque municipale, MS 448 (420), fol. 116v. The same passage is also neumed in 
Brussels, Bibliothéque Royale, MS 9705, fol. 22r, and Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de 
France, MS lat. 9345, fol. 183r. 

75 Commenta bernensia, ed. Usener, vol. 1, pp. 8, line 14-10, line 2. 

1 Commenta bernensia, ed. Usener, vol. 1, pp. 8, line 14-9, line 2, and Adnotationes 
super Lucanum, on 1.1, ed. Endt, p. 6, lines 2-4. 
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rhetoricians as points of departure for all types of analysis. In addition to 
being the opening of a poem, the five lines of Eclogue 7 also happen to end 
in a hexameter that could have described a class of schoolboys as they 
readied themselves to satisfy a teacher who was putting them through their 
paces in both singing and analysing Latin: "et cantare pares et respondere 
parati" ("and equally ready to both sing and make reply"). Aeneas's slaying 
of Lausus (Aeneid 10.818—22) and his state of mind just before he kills 
Turnus (Aeneid 12.945—46) also receive musical notation. The dispersion of 
neumes across Vergil's epic is striking. This distribution may mark the 
neumes apart from glosses, which are often copied only or most densely on 
the first folios of a text and then peter out. "7 

Most neumed passages fit readily into one of the categories just 
enunciated.'** Possibly the rationale for the neuming of these scant 
remaining riddles will be discerned eventually by combing medieval 
commentaries and glosses on the passages. In some of them prosody or other 
complexities of delivery, such as pronunciation or accentuation, may turn 
out to be the aspect of the lines that enticed the composers or notators.'* 
Horace and Boethius may not have been alone in prompting neumation as 
much through the challenging forms of their verse as through the lyric 
quality of its content. 

It is important not to impose a single answer upon many of the 
questions that the neumed classics raise. For instance, the salience of 
laments among the epic passages suggests that the composers or neumators 
may have gravitated towards such passionate outpourings because they 
afford outlets for expressivity. Yet the fact that strophic forms as found in 
Horace and Boethius were also neumed lends force to the opposite 
conclusion, since when a melody is repeated over a number of strophes, 
specific words cannot be singled out for special expressive attention. 


30 For instance, in /nstitutio oratoria 11.3.36-38, ed. and trans. Donald A. Russell, 5 
vols., Loeb Classical Library 124-27 and 494 (Cambridge, MA, 2001), 5: 102-3, Quintilian 
takes Aeneid 1.1—3 as a sample passage for demonstrating the durations of pauses that are 
required in reading aloud these verses and at which points such pauses are needed. 

S Lapidge, “The Study of Latin Texts,” p. 125, and in Lapidge, Anglo-Latin Literature 
600—899. p. 495. 

'° Passages about which I have uncertainties are Vergil, Georgics 1.391—92; Aeneid 
1.191, 1.320, and 7.534-35; Statius, Thebaid 6.413 and 416 and 12.786-87; and Terence, 
Andria 236—37 and 296—98. 

' One kind of control is checking the neumed classics against “prosodic florilegia,” 
but none of the same passages (except for the trivial exception of Aeneid 1.1-3) shows up in 
these collections. 
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Here it is worth reflecting upon the parallels offered by the late fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries. Pescennio Francesco Negro (or the composer who 
collaborated with him?) as well as Petrus Tritonius devised musical settings 
of classical Latin verse with the manifest aim of clarifying the metre. But not 
much later, other composers were inspired to create musical settings for 
some of the same passages in the Aeneid as had motivated the nameless 
musicians whose melodies were neumed in medieval manuscripts. The 
opening lines from “Arma uirumque cano" were set to music in the second 
quarter of the sixteenth century by Paul Hofhaimer, Ludwig Senfl (1534), 
Benedict Ducis (Herzog) (1539), and others." Among the purple passages 
of the Aeneid that prompted musical compositions, Dido's monologue 
beginning "Dulces exuuiae, dum fata deusque sinebant" (4.651) was 
foremost. At least fourteen settings of this passage were produced in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth century, including ones by Josquin de Prés (des Prez), 
Jean Ghiselin (Verbonnet), Jean Mouton, and Mambriano de Orto as well as 
six anonymous compositions." Most of them were restricted to the same 
brief passage (4.651—54). Later came songs by first Filippo de Laurana and 
later Cipriano de Rore that took as their texts the earlier speech by Dido 
(Aeneid 4.305 and following). ^ All of these sixteenth-century compositions 
based on the Aeneid take as their bases speeches that had already been 
neumed in the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth centuries. It borders on being 
impossible that any of the later composers was influenced in any way by 
their medieval predecessors. What is interesting in the parallels is that the 
songwriters, medieval and early modern alike, gravitated spontaneously 
towards the same passages. Whereas metre exercised the driving force in the 
case of the lyric poets, content was what attracted musicians to the emotional 
power of Dido's speeches. 

When the impetus was indeed not so much form as content — and this is 
exactly what the sporadic occurrence of the neumes in the hexameter epics 
makes one wonder about them — neumation would have been one in a 
panoply of techniques upon which teachers could draw to accentuate 
passages of their choosing. In ancient and medieval rhetoric, selected 
passages were made the objects of exercises in which students paraphrased 
in prose or devised summary or expanded versions. In a concise description 


^ Helmuth Osthoff, “Vergils Aeneis in der Musik von Josquin des Prez bis Orlando di 
Lasso," Archiv für Musikwissenschaft 11 (1954), 85-102, at p. 86, and W. Oliver Strunk, 
"Vergil in Music," Musical Quarterly 16 (1930), 482—97, at pp. 485-88. 

35 Osthoff, “Vergils Aeneis," p. 88, and Strunk, “Vergil in Music,” pp. 485-88. 

!5? Osthoff, “Vergils Aeneis,” pp. 97-98. 
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of such procedures, Quintilian (first century C.E.) advocated, in speaking of 
the youngest pupils: 


Versus primo solvere, mox mutatis verbis interpretari, tum 
paraphrasi audacius vertere, qua et breviare quaedam et exornare 
d 3 

salvo modo poetae sensu permittitur. "" 


One should first break up verses, then interpret them in different 
words, then make a bolder paraphrase, in which they are allowed to 
abbreviate and embellish some parts, so long as the poet's meaning 
Is preserved. 


At the most rudimentary level of engagement with the text, important 
sections such as the ones neumed were routinely paraphrased to elucidate 
what their word order would be in normal prose. After such rephrasing and 
recapitulation came the processes of purely verbal abridgement and 
embellishment, which in medieval terminology are often styled abbreviatio 
and amplificatio, respectively." * Within such a word-based system, monody 
as it manifested itself in Gregorian melody could have been readily 
accommodated. It is easy to envisage how in these circumstances parts of 
epics such as Vergil's Aeneid or Lucan's De bello civili could have received 
neumation. First melodic phrases could have been composed to endue the 
text with an additional sheen of beauty. Then musical notation, in the guise 
of neumes, could have bestowed a final polishing, since it would have 
endowed each syllable of the text with a special lustre." 

As mentioned at the outset, the largest single group of neumed 
passages, if classed according to content, is speeches. We find neumed 
speeches by lovers to their confidantes and lovers, by fathers to departing 
sons and wives to departing husbands, by heroes when they are killed or 
prepare to kill others, and by people of all sorts over those near and dear to 
them who have been slain or have otherwise perished. Teachers may have 
singled out particular types of passages for special chanting or singing 
because their emotional content was extraordinarily charged. This notion 
could be termed the “pathos hypothesis” (or, less charitably, the pathetic 
hypothesis), which rests on the belief that one main function of music, 


137 Institutio oratoria 1.9.2, ed. and trans. Russell, 1:208-11. 

P* For the most recent study, see A.G. Rigg, "The Long or the Short of it? 
Amplification or Abbreviation?," JMLat 10 (2000), 46—73. 

D9? Cattin, Music of the Middle Ages, vol. 1, p. 69. 
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especially melody, is to represent the affect of a text and which postulates 
that the musically inclined lavished their compositional efforts upon 
emotional moments such as passionate direct addresses (especially laments, 
above all in the voices of women) and accounts of important dreams. ^ 

It has been posited as a principle of cantillation in Christian rituals that 
the cantillator maintains a hieratic tone of voice, devoid of an expressive 
inflection."' Yet it has also been admitted that an alternative tradition, 
attested at the latest in Isidore of Seville, allows for expressive performance 
of liturgical cantillation: 


Sicque expeditus, uim pronuntiationis tenebit ut ad intellectum 
mentes omnium sensusque permoueat, discernendo genera 
pronuntiationum atque exprimendo proprios sententiarum affectus, 
modo indicantis uoce, modo dolentis, modo increpantis, modo 
exortantis, siue his similia, secundum genera propriae 
pronuntiationis.'^ 


14 The fact that the musical notation accompanied direct address in particular was noted 
already by Barrois, La chevalerie, Ogier de Danemarche, vol. 1, p. li. Combarieu, Fragments 
de l'Énéide, p. 17, observed that the neumed passages from Vergil in Florence, Biblioteca 
Medicea Laurenziana, MS Ashburnham 23, were all direct address and "discours trés 
pathétiques." He amplified this remark on p. 20. For the long-standing recognition that the 
plaints taken from Vergil and Statius for inclusion in the Cambridge Songs (Cambridge, 
University Library, MS Gg. 5.35, fols. 432r-443v) and found elsewhere with neumes have an 
especially pathétique character, sec Karl Breul, ed., The Cambridge Songs: A Goliard's Song 
Book of the XIth Century Edited from the Unique Manuscript in the University Library 
(Cambridge, 1915), p. 101 ("invariably pathetic addresses, outpourings of sorrow and of 
passionate tenderness"), and Karl Strecker, ed., Die Cambridger Lieder, MGH Scriptores 
rerum Germanicarum in usum scholarum separatim editi 40 (Berlin, 1926), p. xvii, lines 5— 
10. For further observations, see Liuzzi, "Orazio nella tradizione," p. 47 (“T impeto del 
cuore"); Corbin, “Notations musicales,” p. 98; Corbin, remarks in "Séance commune avec la 
Société de musicologie," p. 38 ("certains passages brillants"); Corbin, “Les notations 
musicales dans les manuscrits d'Horace et Virgile,” p. 50 (“passages brillants"); Raffaele 
Arnese, “Due ‘Virgili’ notati della Biblioteca Nazionale di Napoli," Somnium 29 (1956), 124— 
30, at p. 129 ("specialmente là dove il discorso si fa più concitato, com'é nel caso del nostro 
Virgilio, o vi ricorrono orazioni”); Jammers, “Der Vortrag des lateinischen Hexameters,” 
p. 25 (“Viele Ausrufe und Fragen der ob des leidenschaftlichen Textes für die Neumierung 
ausgesuchten Verse gestalten natürlich dic Melodie unruhig”). 

'^' Corbin, "La cantillation des rituels chrétiens," Revue de musicologie 47 (1961), 3- 
36, at p. I2. 

De ecclesiasticis officiis 2.11.2, ed. Christopher M. Lawson, CCSL 113 (Turnhout, 
1989), p. 70. lines 12-17; my translation. This passage is cited by Corbin, “La cantillation des 
rituels chrétiens," p. 13. 
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And thus equipped, he will maintain the force of his delivery, so as 
to prompt the minds and senses of everyone to understanding, by 
differentiating types of delivery and by expressing the emotions 
appropriate to the phrases, now with the voice of a person 
proclaiming in grief, now of one speaking angrily, now of one 
encouraging, and so forth, according to the types of proper 
delivery. 


Other authors who express similar thoughts are Amalar or pseudo-Amalar of 
Metz (ca. 775—ca. 850) and Hrabanus Maurus (780—856). Unfortunately 
none of these attestations is later than the ninth century, and all three could 
be interpreted as referring not to cantillation but to ordinary reading." Such 
ambiguity is a fact that must be accepted — and maybe a fact that reflects the 
different fashions in. which one and the same text could be delivered, 
depending on the context of delivery and the capacities of the deliverer. 
What could be a highly rhetorical, dramatic reading of a text in one 
environment could become cantillation in another and full-fledged song in a 
third. 

In a period when monks, canons, and others revelled in the realization 
that music and speech could intensify and elevate each other, that music 
could underscore features in verbal communication that in our culture 
punctuation is often used to convey, it is not a shock that musicians should 
not have restricted their talents solely to the liturgy, but that they should 
have now and then tried their hand at portions of the culturally esteemed 
classics. Vocalization, including singing, was too powerful an interpretative 
practice to be confined within a single body of texts. From the enchantment 
of chant, composers and singers proceeded to take on the charm of carmina. 


19 For the former, see Amalar or pseudo-Amalar, De institutione canonicorum, 132-33 
and 137, ed. Albert Werminghoff, Concilia aevi karolini, no. 39 "Concilium Aquisgranense, 
a. 816," MGH Legum sectio 3, Concilia tomus 2, | volume in two parts (Hanover, 1906— 
1908), vol. 1, part 1, pp. 307-464, at 409 and 414. For the latter, Hrabanus Maurus, De 
institutione clericorum libri tres, book 3, ch. 24 "De musica," ed. Detlev Zimpel, Freiburger 
Beiträge zur mittelalterlichen Geschichte 7 (Frankfurt a. M., 1996), pp. 480.4—481.9: “Haec 
ergo disciplina tam nobilis est, tamque utilis, ut qui ea caruerit, ecclesiasticum officium 
congrue implere non possit. Quicquid enim in lectionibus decenter pronunciatur, ac quidquid 
de psalmis suaviter in ecclesia modulatur, huius disciplinae scientia ita temperatur, et non 
solum per hanc legimus et psallimus in ecclesia, immo omne servitium dei rite implemus.” 

14 Corbin, “La cantillation des rituels chrétiens," p. 13. 
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In twentieth-century literary history the speeches in classical Latin 
literature garnered (justifiably) much more attention than the proportion of 
space they occupy in the manuscripts would seem to merit. The 
terminology and categories of analysis altered in the interim; for instance, 
the grammarians of late antiquity and the Middle Ages had not yet 
discovered the name and concept of focalization, the point of view from 
which information is delivered in a narrative. But the level of attention was 
nothing new. Indeed, much of the /nterpretationes Vergilianae that Tiberius 
Claudius Donatus wrote in the late fourth or early fifth century C.E. is 
focused upon the speeches." ^ Against this backdrop, it seems only natural 
that teachers, musicians, and others should have gravitated towards the 
poems and sections of poems that have always been especially favoured and 
studied, because of their emotional intensity and literary quality." To the 
intensity and quality can be added the intricacy, especially of the speeches. 
Classical poets attained the subtlest of relations between their voices as 
narrators and the voices of their characters, and a sophisticated interplay 
between direct and indirect discourse. 

In medieval schools the routine may have been to read aloud 
consecutive passages of whatever text was studied. This practice would have 
meant that the speeches carried even greater weight then than now: lessons 
were still truly lectiones. The Adnotationes super Lucanum, parts of which 
appear in a manuscript (Brussels, Bibliothèque royale, MS 5330-5332) with 
neumes for Lucan, include three further instances in which instructions for 
delivery are given: 7.664 “Exiguae c. per interrogationem pronuntiandum” 
(“Exiguae clades” is to be delivered as a rhetorical question); 8.391 “cum 
invidia pronuntiandum ‘tanti est" (“tanti est" is to be delivered with 
indignation); and 8.454 "*Quantum' cum admiratione est pronuntiandum” 


!^5 The third quarter of the century saw the publication of Gilbert Highet, The Speeches 


in Vergil's Aeneid (Princeton, 1972), while the last quarter was capped by Andrew Laird, 
Powers of Expression, Expressions of Power: Speech Presentation and Latin Literature 
(Oxford, 1999), pp. 153—208, on Vergil. 

© The text has been edited by Heinrich Georgii, 2 vols. (Leipzig, 1905-1906). On 
Donatus's treatment of the speeches, see Marisa Squillante Saccone, Le Interpretationes 
Vergilianae di Tiberio Claudio Donato, Studi e testi dell'antichità 17 (Naples, 1985), pp. 99— 
102. 

'” Combarieu, E ragments de l'Enéide, p. 17, remarked upon this feature in reference to 
the neumation in a single manuscript of Vergil (Florence, Biblioteca Medicea Laurenziana, 
MS Ashburnham 23), but it holds equally true for the neumation in most manuscripts of most 
other classical poets. 
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("Quantum" is to be delivered with wonderment). ^ Furthermore, it is 
fascinating to find in the midst of detailed comments in glosses on one of the 
neumed passages in Lucan (8.88—107) the observation “hoc cum admiratione 
pronuntiandum est" (“this is to be declaimed with wonderment”).' But 
what form would such emphatic pronuntiatio have taken; would it have been 
reading with special vocal qualities and gestures, chanting, or singing? 
Pronuntiatio has been too little explored for any definitive pronouncements 
upon it to be allowable." Yet although none of these three last-mentioned 
passages happens to be extant with neumation, they give evidence at the 
very least of an interest in dramatic reading of the epic that would have lent 
itself well to musical settings. Proto-oratorio and oratory would have been 
well suited to each other. 

The amount of the extant neumation and our understanding of it are too 
circumscribed to permit generalization with confidence, but it became 
almost a platitude among musicologists that the verses with special pathos in 
the classical passages have greater melodic movement than do other less 
emotional verses." Although this assertion is definitely disputable, since so 
much about the music and the meaning of the music is still under 
negotiation, underlying it was a presumption that monophony and 
monologue, especially passionate monologue, can serve each other well. 

A tabulation of the neumed classical passages that have been identified 
to date confirms that many of them were speeches. We have a total of thirty- 


45 7.664, ed. Endt, p. 287, line 11; 8.391, ed. Endt, p. 316, line 7; 8.454, ed. Endt, p. 
319, lines 19-20. The last example coincides approximately with the Commenta bernensia, 
ed. Usener, p. 272, line 31 "quantum! cum exclamatione hoc dixit." 

'P Commenta bernensia, ed. Usener, p. 259, lines 21—22. 

0 Some texts drop a hint here and there of the qualities that are desired. For example, 
the Commenta bernensia on Lucan 2.80, ed. Usener, p. 53, lines 22-23 reads "MARIUMQUE 
FVTVRVM clare pronuntia ‘Marium’, ut fiat emphasis." Quite naturally, the comments on 
Terence's comedies provide more information about gestures than do those on epic and lyric 
poetry. For instance, see Aelius Donatus, Commentum Terenti, on Eunuchus 943 (5.4.21.3), 
ed. Paul Wessner, 2 vols. (Leipzig, 1902-1905), 1:468, lines 10-11, "PRO D. F. haec singula 
pronuntianda sunt pauido ct attonito uultu"; on Eunuchus 1011 (5.6.10), ed. Wessner, vol. 1, 
pp. 478, line 25-479, line 2, "AT ETIAM PRIMO C. ET D. C. H. haec omnia sic in scaena 
pronuntiata sunt, ut risu interrumpi uerba puellae uiderentur, maiorisque insultationis est, si is 
qui fatigat alterum dicat se antc de illo multum sensisse"; and on Eunuchus 1057 (5.8.26), ed. 
Wessner, vol. 1, p. 487, lines 9—10, “DIFFICILE EST uultu et pronuntiatione et asseueratione 
firmandum est." On pronuntiatio in Tiberius Claudius Donatus, see Squillante Saccone, Le 
Interpretationes Vergilianae, p. 99. 

SN Jammers, Aufzeichnungsweisen der  einstimmigen ` auflerliturgischen Musik, 
Paláographie der Musik 1/4, 4.27. 
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three speeches (see Appendix 2), fifteen of them by women. Most of these 
are in Vergil (fifteen speeches, six by women), Statius (seven speeches, five 
by women), and Lucan (eight speeches, two by women)" As observed 
earlier, it is almost axiomatic that strophic song cannot be expressive, since 
the repetition of a melody prevents deviations to mark specific words. This 
restraint does not apply to any of the neumed speeches, since all of them 
appear in hexameter verse. The paramount feature of the neuming in all 
these instances is that it concentrates on the direct address. In some 
manuscripts the neumation even ceases over words that belong to the non- 
spoken frame to the speeches or that are interjected into the speeches. 1" 

The neumation fits with the engrossment that manuscript readers and 
producers show 1n speeches. The speeches pose the reader many challenges, 
partly because they encompass such variety in terms of how they are 
introduced and how they may modulate between direct and indirect 
address." Because conventions had not been fixed for signalling to readers 
through punctuation where speeches began and ended, annotations were 
sometimes provided to indicate those moments, as well as to identify the 
speakers involved. To give a few examples, on some of the same passages in 
Lucan that were neumed we find glosses such as "INFELIX CONIUX id est 
ego" (8.89 “UNLUCKY WIFE, that is, I"), “ITERUMQ. R. sic fata" (8.105 “AND 
AGAIN HAVING FALLEN BACK so she spoke"), and “QUO ETC. et ipsa sic 
inquit? (8.584 “WHERE ARE YOU DEPARTING CRUELLY WITHOUT ME and so 
she said herself"). 


2 . : 
"7 The four neumed speeches in Terence include two by men and two by men and 


women. 

'5 First commented upon by Combarieu, Fragments de | 'Eneide, p. 17, n. 1 (and 
verifiable in his plate 2), and followed by Fleischer, review of Combarieu, Zeitschrift der 
Internationalen Musikgesellschaft | (1899—1900), 209—10, at p. 209. Hans Spanke speculated 
that leaving such passages unneumed and unsung could have alerted readers and listeners to 
the transition from narrative to speech: sec Spanke, “Ein lateinisches Liederbuch des 11. 
Jahrhunderts," Studi Medievali, n.s. 15 (1942), 111—42, at p. 132. 

4 The speech introductions may be subsumed in four classes: complete introductions 
(which include an explicit verbum dicendi or an equivalent expression), parenthetic 
introductions (in which a verb such as inquit is interjected after the speech has begun), and 
elliptical introductions (which lack an outright verb or expression but which imply one by 
using fum and a proper noun). There are also cases in which a speech begins without an 
introduction of any sort. For this typology and for examination of such introductions in 
Vergil, Lucan, Statius, and other Latin poets, see Blank-Sangmeister, Die Ankündigung 
direkter Rede. 

^5 Cavajoni, ed., Supplementum adnotationum, vol. 3, pp. 6, 7, 41. 
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Today's readers have at their disposal typographical conventions to 
communicate when a speech has begun or ended and when a speech encloses 
another speech within itself. Whereas our typography conveys such 
information through single and double quotation marks (as well as through 
dashes, parentheses, and the like), in the tenth and eleventh centuries such 
conventions had not yet been concretized. Some advances had been achieved 
in connection with the Gospels. As mentioned earlier, Christian writers took 
pains not to appear to claim as their own words those that had been spoken 
by Christ or written by patristic authors: Amalar of Metz is emphatic on his 
sense of urgency when quoting to avoid the appearance of arrogating to 
himself the words of authorities greater than himself." Even within 
accounts of the Passion in some texts of the Gospels, the speakers are 
sometimes identified by letters so as to avoid confusion. Secular texts had 
even more challenging shifts from speaker to speaker and even more 
imbrication of speeches within speeches, and neumes may have been one of 
the most effective ad hoc means for inscribing such shifts." A system of 
larger initial letters, often rubricated; paragraph marks before initial letters; 
or initial letters moved leftward of the regular margin could enrich the data 
offered by the neumation to manuscript users." Such letters or marks could 
set off major divisions in the narrative, while the neumes could act as 
quotation marks. 

To exemplify the way in which neuming can undo the tangle of 
speeches within speeches, consider Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, 
clm 18059, fol. 183r (see plate 12). This folio side presents two columns of 
text. The left column begins with Aeneid 2.24 and concludes with 2.74. This 
stretch of Vergil's epic has a densely layered narrative structure. Aeneas is 
recounting the fall of Troy. The midpoint of the fifty lines in this column 
falls in the speech that Laocoón delivers to his fellow Trojans in a failed 
attempt to dissuade them from receiving the wooden horse into their city. 
The speech commences without any more warning than the exclamation O, 
which bears here an accent mark (as it often does). The reader is given a 


' Amalar of Metz, Liber officialis, Praefatio "Gloriosissime," 6, ed. Hanssens, 
Amalarii episcopi opera, vol. 2, p. 21, lines 29-31. 

157 Examples would be Prague, Národní knihovna VIILH.9 (1627), fol. 4r-v (Lucan 
1.299-326), and St. Gall, Stiftsbibliothek, MS 863, p. 181 (Lucan 7.659—66). 

15 E.g. Lucan 8.88-97 in Paris, Bibliothèque nationale de France, MS lat. 10315, fol. 
84r; Lucan 8.88—98 in Leiden, Bibliotheek der Rijksuniversiteit, MS Burmann O. 1, fol. 106v; 
Lucan 8.760—67 in Paris, Bibliothèque nationale de France, MS lat. 9346, fol. 95v; Statius, 
Thebaid 5.608—19 in Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de France, MS lat. 10317, fol. 62r; and 
Virgil, Aeneid 2.673—78 in Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, clm 18059, fol. 186r. 
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verbal cue to the impending speeech by the interlinear gloss above “Et 
procul” (“and from afar") "dixit" (“he said")."" Much more explicit 
guidance is forthcoming in the neumes, which commence at *O miseri" and 
run through the whole of the speech, to end in a melismatic flourish over the 
words "Sic fatus" (“having thus spoken") which has the effect of indicating 
the transition out of direct address. The same is true in 69—72, where the 
whole of Sinon's speech is neumed (including — as is commonly the case — 
the word inquit, which in antiquity would have sufficed by itself, even if 
placed postpositively, to flag that the passage was in direct address). 

In the manuscript this passage is speckled with glosses to elucidate 
meaning in general, especially by unknotting syntax. Thus a marginal gloss 
to line 44 explains “Ordo: dona Danaum, non dolis Danaum" (“Word order: 
‘dona,’ not ‘dolis,’ goes with *Danaum""). An interlinear gloss to 42 supplies 
a verb and connects an otherwise unattached phrase to the addressees of the 
speech: the half line in question is “que tanta insania ciues" (“what great 
madness, fellow citizens”) and the gloss is “est in uobis" (“is in you"). The 
telegraphic "Sic notus Ulixes?" ("Is Ulysses known to be so?") begs for 
information about what the word sic (so) assumes, and a gloss reveals “est 
nobis dolosus” (“is deceitful to us"). When the vocabulary would have posed 
challenges, paraphrase or expansion in Latin was not always the most 
economical option. Consequently the glossator simply supplied the 
corresponding words in Old High German (Bavarian dialect), explicating 
machina in 45 as "girusti" and desuper in 46 as *uonopani."' ^? 

Also in Munich, clm 18059, folio side 221r displays neumation that 
operates similarly. It begins shortly after Vergil's description of Trojan 
women making great wailing (Aeneid 11.37), and it runs from Aeneid 11.42— 
58, blanketing the whole of Aeneas's lament for Pallas and even, once again, 
inquit, since it and other indications of speech such as ait are usually neumed 
when they appear within speeches that are neumed.'*' Such words had 


159 In Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de France, MS lat. 9344, fol. 55r similar attention is 
paid to signalling the start of the speech by the gloss "Scilicet inquit" (^which is to say, he 
said"). 

'** Desuper must have often occasioned trouble, since it is also glossed in Paris lat. 
9344, with the phrase “in urbem." On the dialect of the Old High German glosses in Munich 
clm 18059 (with substantial additional bibliography), see Rolf Bergmann, Verzeichnis der 
althochdeutschen und altsáchsischen Glossenhandschriften (Berlin and New York, 1973), p. 
74, no. 634. 

I6! For example, see Prague, Národní knihovna VIII.H.9 (1627), fol. 4r-v, in which aif 
in Lucan, De bello civili 1.300 is neumed, or St. Gall, Stiftsbibliothek MS 863, p. 212, in 
which the same verb is neumed in Lucan 8.746. 
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served the function of quotation marks in the classical period, since Latin 
speakers were habituated to the past positive placement of words that 
conveyed major information about direct address: the telltale verbs came 
after the sentence in question had started. But in the altered linguistic 
situation of the Latin Middle Ages, such verbs were not always sufficient by 
themselves, especially when they were not positioned before the speech 
actually began. 

In the left margin is a gloss, spotlighted by a mark that is potentially 
confusing for being neumelike. As in the earlier case, the gloss, repeating 
Servius verbatim, is a small beacon to alert the reader that the adjacent 
passage is a speech. The gloss on "ene inquit" (“‘was it you?’ he said”) 
explains that inquit is repetitive, since Vergil has stated in the preceding line 
that Aeneas is speaking ("fatur"): “Iteratio est, nam supra ait ‘lacrimis sic 
fatur obortis" (“This is a reiteration, since above he said [11.41] ‘he speaks 
thus, with tears that welled up””).' This insight was far more necessary 
when the Latin text lacked the single and double quotation marks that 
figured in both the preceding sentences as punctuated according to modern 
editorial norms. 

Another approach, not nearly as labour-intensive as neumation but 
purveying much less insight about delivery and also requiring activity 
outside the text-frame, would have been to mark the commencement of a 
speech within a speech with a marginal drawing of a small hand with one 
finger pointing towards the passage and the others balled in a fist. Our 
modern convention of indexing has at its basis the same deictic goal, as is 
apparent in the similarity between the words index and index finger. In 
medieval manuscripts this kind of a hand, designated manicula from the 
Latin word for a small hand (or manicule from the French derivative of the 
Latin), but sometimes called fist, hand, or index, often drew attention to 
important passages." The symbol of the pointing finger is ultimately what 
made the index finger a shorthand for the finding tool known as the index. 
Such marking may be the function of the manicula that points to the first 
word in Hector's speech to Aeneas in Aeneid 2.289 in Budapest, Országos 
Széchényi Kónyvtár 7, fol. 73v; the preceding folio side (fol. 73r) contains 
neumation for the lines that lead up to this speech (Aeneid 2.274—86). A 


12 This passage also contains a few word-for-word glosses in Old High German of 
captus as “pisuichenet” in 49, infelix as "suslihc" in 53, and praesidium as "folleist" in 58. 

163 See Denis Muzerelle, Vocabulaire codicologique. Répertoire méthodique des termes 
francais relatifs aux manuscrits, Rubricae 1 (Paris, 1985), p. 126, no. 421.14. 
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manicula is found in the same manuscript on fol. 99r at the end of Aeneid 
4.422, two lines before another neumed passage (Aeneid 4.424—34). 

Even without the additional support of glosses, captions, maniculae, 
and the like, the neumes themselves could have been varied so as to offer aid 
to readers as they approached a speech. There are probably cases in which 
the speech frame received different treatment in neumation, and therefore 
presumably also in delivery, from that which the speech itself was given.'™ 

Even in unneumed manuscripts, the spoken parts of texts such as 
Persius's Satires elicited heightened attention from copyists and readers, 
who took pains to distribute the speeches accurately among separate 
speakers. In the absence of the ellipsis marks (such as repeated points, 
hyphens, dashes, and asterisks) that are pressed into service in modern 
typography to signify changes in speakers, shifts from direct address to 
soliloquy, aposiopesis, and other such phenomena, other sorts of indicators 
would have helped considerably to clarify passages that could otherwise 
have been very confusing. '^* 

A straightforward means of remarking upon the start of direct speech or 
a change of speaker was to insert a gloss to name the speaker.'°’ But other 
possibilities were also devised. Sometimes those who supervised the 
formatting of Persius's Satires in manuscripts and early printed editions 
attempted to divide the satires as if they were conversations between an 
instructor or mentor and a student. The one would be called Monitor 
"teacher" or Magister "(school)master" (often abbreviated as M), the other 
Auditor “pupil” (A) or Discipulus "student" (D). Needless to say, such a grid 
could not be superimposed throughout the Satires owing to the numerous 
speakers who took part, but the mere fact that the effort was made is 
significant. It constitutes one further item of evidence that brings home the 


'*^ Such a possibility would be the handling of Aeneid 4.650-53 in London, British 
Library, MS Additional 21910, fol. 35r. 

165 I thank Shane Butler for having provided information on this topic. 

' On the evolution of the modern typography, see Anne C. Henry, “Iconic 
Punctuation: Ellipsis Marks in a Historical Perspective," in The Motivated Sign: Iconicity in 
Language and Literature, ed. Olga Fischer and Max Nanny, vol. 2 (Amsterdam and 
Philadelphia, 2001), pp. 135—55. 

On the frequency and importance of parentheses in Vergil but on the absence of 
parenthesis marks in the manuscripts, see R.J. Tarrant, *Parenthetically Speaking (in Virgil 
and Other Poets)," in Style and Tradition: Studies in Honor of Wendell Clausen, ed. Peter 
Knox and Clive Foss, Beitráge zur Altertumskunde 92 (Stuttgart and Leipzig, 1998), pp. 141- 
57. 

'*7 Reynolds, Medieval Reading, p. 34. 
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meticulousness of scribes in these centuries in endeavouring to make ever 
better sense of speech as it appears in writing, through such devices as 
spacing, citation marks and quotation marks, and neumation.'* These efforts 
were not always guaranteed to succeed in the long run, since the lack of 
standardization in punctuation and other markings meant that the operation 
of a system could be forgotten and misunderstood. 

Outside the Latin context it is tempting to speculate, although there is 
far too little evidence to build a real case, that the poetic nature of speech- 
poems in Old Irish narratives sometimes served as a similar means of 
especially marking direct address. Although the verse is not written 
distinctively in the manuscripts, * its distinctiveness as verse could have 
communicated the spoken nature of the speeches in contrast to the regular 
prose, much as punctuation now signals the presence of speech, and perhaps 
as neumation did in some manuscripts of Latin texts. To a later continuation 
of the same concern in yet another tradition could belong, to cite one 
instance, the care shown to identifying speakers in the manuscript glosses to 
Chaucer's Troilus and Criseyde.'"' 

Most of the declamations that were neumed are "classics" in the loose 
sense of the word, such as Laocoon’s warning (Aeneid 2.42—50) against the 
treachery of the Greeks in giving the Trojans the wooden horse (the speech 
that closes with the famous “timeo Danaos et dona ferentis" [*I fear the 
Greeks, even when bearing gifts"]) or Sinon's first address to the Trojans 
(Aeneid 2.69—72). In Lucan's De bello civili two examples of neumed 
passages that elicited attention from annotators long ago and that continue to 
motivate rhetorical analysis are Caesar's first address to his soldiers (speech, 
1.299—35]; neuming, 1.299—326) and Pompey's speech to the gods (7.659— 
66) as his defeat unfolds at Pharsalus.' 

Speeches that give utterance to the passions of women in matters of 
love are singled out for close attention. Although neumes for Statius, 


' Parkes, Pause and Effect; McGurk, “Citation Marks in Early Latin Manuscripts." 

16 For a little information on the speech-poems, see Proinsias Mac Cana, “Prosimetrum 
in Insular Celtic Literature," in Prosimetrum: Crosscultural Perspectives on Narrative in 
Prose and Verse, ed. Joseph Harris and Karl Reichl (Cambridge, 1997), pp. 99-130, at 104—6. 

' On the use of the manuscript symbol .r. (signifying rosc[ad], retoiric, or rann), see 
Proinsias Mac Cana, "On the Use of the Term retoiric," Celtica 7 (1966), 65—90. 

VI See C. David Benson and Barry A. Windeatt, “The Manuscript Glosses to Chaucer's 
Troilus and Criseyde," Chaucer Review 25 (1990), 33-53. 

U? For the annotations, see Adnotationes super Lucanum, ed. Endt, pp. 19 and 332-33. 
Both passages are analysed in Wolfgang Tasler, Die Reden in Lucans Pharsalia, Habelts 
Dissertationsdrucke: Reihe klassische Philologie 14 (Bonn, 1972), pp. 29-40, 149-53. 
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Thebaid 2.351—54, have been discovered in only one manuscript (Leiden, 
Bibliotheek der Rijksuniversiteit, MS Gronov. 70, fol. 25v), its appearance is 
revealing. The opening of the neumation is a short speech addressed by 
Argia to her husband Polynices, in which she baselessly suggests that he is 
leaving because he aims to marry another woman. The remainder of it 
presents his laughing response. A marginal gloss, drawn directly from the 
commentary on the Thebaid that circulated under the name of Lactantius 
Placidus, observes: “Quod obiecit illi amorem alterius coniugis more et 
leuitate muliebri" (“Because she raised as an objection to him the love of 
another wife in the manner and with the fickleness of a woman"). 
Neumation for only one passage in Statius's other epic has been found, also 
in just a single manuscript (Wolfenbüttel, Herzog-August Bibliothek, MS 
301 Extrav.).'” In this case the notation is on the opening of the speech in 
which Deidamia expresses to Achilles her anxieties at his departure for Troy. 

Not unexpectedly, the frenzy of Dido in the fourth book of the Aeneid, 
as it reveals itself in harangues to Aeneas and Anna as well as in a 
monologue, garnered more attention from neumators than any other episode 
in any classical Latin poem." No fewer than four substantial stretches of 
Dido's words were neumed.'” Five manuscripts contain neumation for 
Dido's final speech, which begins at Aeneid 4.651. Only two present 
notation all the way through her last words in 4.662. In two of the others the 
neumation ceases at the end of 4.658. Possibly the shorter versions resulted 
from a mnemonic failure, the reconstruction of which lies almost within 
imaginative reach: line 659 begins with the word dixit, line 663 with dixerat. 
But the mise en page of one shorter version suggests that, whatever reason 
led to the notation of only part of the speech, the scribe knew where it would 
conclude: Bern, Burgerbibliothek, MS 239, fol. 42v has an oversized initial 


13 Lactantius Placidus, /n Statii Thebaida Commentum, on Thebaid 2.353, ed. 


Sweeney, vol. 1, p. 133, lines 939-40. 

174 The neumation was identified by Munk Olsen, “La réception de Stace,” p. 233, n. 
10. 

5 To verify this calculation, see Appendix 1 at the end of this study. For plates, see 
Combarieu, as well as Riou, "Chronologie et provenance," plate VI 2, which reproduces 
Bern, Burgerbibliothek, MS 239, fol. 42v (Aeneid 4.651—58). 

Vé Dido and her own words proved so irresistible to interpreters and reinterpreters that 
the lament of Anna for the dead Dido (Aeneid 4.675-85), which under other circumstances 
might well have been neumed, was ignored. Not so in later times: Caxton's Enevdos contains 
a substantial lament by Anna for her sister. See Velmond Bourgeois Richmond, Laments for 
the Dead in Medieval Narrative, Duquesne Studies: Philological series 8 (Pittsburgh, 1966), 
pp. 79-81 (discussion) and 158—59 (edition). 
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D in the word Dixit in line 659, as if to indicate a major textual division. At 
the other end of the passage, the neumation starts out pyrotechnically: the 
first syllable of dulces, the initial word in 651, supports above it a veritable 
Catherine wheel of neumes, in the manner of a melisma. 

Even before the notation begins, anyone approaching the passage would 
be alerted that it is a speech, because an O with an acute accent is written in 
the left margin to signify that the phrase “dulces exuuiae" (sweet relics) is a 
vocative.'’’ Not irrelevantly, an exclamatory O with an acute accent can be 
virtually indistinguishable from any other O with a neume.'” The sign O, 
inserted marginally or supralinearly to flag a vocative that might otherwise 
be overlooked and misconstrued, offers tantalizing evidence of a relationship 
between the expressive reading and singing of some passages. Not a musical 
note, it instead distinguishes one grammatical form that might be mistaken 
for another. Yet the enlightenment it provides would affect intonation.'” As 
the Ó reminds us, neumes constituted only one of various sign systems, not 
all of them stable, many of them crowded into the same space, that 
articulated a wealth of explanatory information about texts.'* The potential 
for confusion among them was great, which may explain why the oldest 
chant books contain neither the accent marks or the interpunctuation. "7 

Part of the attraction that the speeches of Dido exerted would have been 
the spectrum of emotions they embraced: pathos, which has been rightly 
identified as a basic constituent of the Aeneid, is nowhere more salient than 


177 The presence of the Ó has now been signalled by Bobeth, “Vergil, Statius," vol. 1, 
pp. 25-26 and 129. 

8 For example, see the initial word of Lucan, De bello civili 8.88 in Paris, Bibliotheque 
nationale de France, MS lat. 9346, fol. 85v. 

'P This sign appears in, or in the vicinity of, neumed speeches in Virgil's Aeneid in two 
manuscripts, Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, clm 18059 (s. XI 2/4, Germany), fol. 183r, 
and Bern, Burgerbibliothek, MS 239 (s. IX 2/3, France, East), fol. 42v. It is also employed in 
manuscripts of Horace to identify vocatives, where the acute accent runs the risk of being 
confused with nearby neumes: Vatican, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, MS Reg. lat. 1703, 
fol. 4v (Odes 1.3.5); London, British Library, MS Harley 3534, fol. 4r (Odes 1.8.1); and 
Montpellier, Faculté de Médecine, MS H 425, fol. lor (Odes 1.33.1). See Willi, Melodien, 
pp. 60, 149, 227, 249. 

'*? Non-musical signs such as O cannot always be disambiguated from musical signs — 
from neumes: see Willi, Melodien, p. 59. Even as painstaking a reader of signs as Wälli can 
miss that signs such as those over Helenen and hospitam are meant to elucidate syntax, in this 
case to indicate that the two words are in apposition. 

'*! Helmut Hucke, “Der Übergang von mündlicher zu schriftlicher Musiküberlieferung 
im Mittelalter," in "Transmission and Form in Oral Traditions," ed. Leo Treitler, 
International Musicological Society: Report of the Thirteenth Congress (Berkeley 1977) 
(Kassel, 1981), pp. 180—191, at 189. 
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in the fourth book.'* At the same time, as rhetorical objects the speeches are 
supremely complex — and the complexity extends even to their metrical 
workings. Dido’s speeches are riddled with distinctive metrical features, 
such as elisions in unusual positions in the line, atypical line endings, and 
anomalous caesuras.' The prosody and the psychology are inextricable. As 
one interpreter has remarked, “The deep, true justification is that, prey to the 
vehemence of her feelings, Dido can no longer conform herself to the 
unbending frameworks of the normal hexameter, with the rigour of its 
caesuras and the fixity of its line endings." ^ 

The two preoccupations, of grasping both the emotions and the rhetoric, 
come to the fore in the glosses and comments that can be found in the 
environs of some neumed passages. Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, 
clm 21562, fol. 122r, which transmits Aeneid 4.424-35 with neumes, is a 
case in point. With the paragraphing and quotation marks in today's editions 
and translations, the shifting from Vergil's address to Dido and editorializing 
to the reader (408-12), through the resumption of the narration (413-15), 
and into Dido's pleading speech to Anna (416—36) can be followed without 
any headscratching. In the medieval manuscripts other sorts of cues were 
needed, and provided, to forestall bafflement. Thus the rhetorical question 
by the narrator, which might otherwise perplex unwary readers, is set off by 
a large coloured initial at line 408. At the hexameter's end appears the 
caption “Poeta alloquitur Didonem" (“The poet addresses Dido”), just to 
obviate any chance of confusion. Vergil's concluding editorial comment 
“improbe Amor, quid non mortalia pectora cogis!" (“shameless Love, to 
what do you not drive human hearts?”) in 412 elicits the caption 


182 Richard Heinze deserves special note for the close attention he paid to Vergil's 
preoccupation with the presentation of characters’ emotions in the Aeneid: see Virgil's Epic 
Technique, translated by Hazel Harvey, David Harvey, and Fred Robertson, 2nd ed. (Bristol, 
1999), pp. 231—35 and 289-95, which correspond to Virgils epische Technik, 3rd ed. (Leipzig, 
1915), pp. 285-91 and 361—70. The fullest recent examination of emotions in the Aeneid is 
Rudolf Rieks, Affekte und Strukturen. Pathos als ein Form- and Wirkprinzip von Vergils 
Aeneis (Munich, 1989). 

183 On the metrical issue, see Jean Soubiran, “Passion de Didon. Métrique de Virgile.” 
Pallas 10 (1961), 31—53. 

'*4 Soubiran, “Passion de Didon,” pp. 35-36: "La justification profonde, véritable, c'est 
qu'en proie à la violence de ses sentiments, Didon ne peut plus se plier aux cadres rigides de 
l'hexamétre normal, avec la rigueur de ses coupes et la fixité de ses clausules.” 
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“Exclamatio a poeta contra amorem" (“Exclamation by the poet against 
love")? 

Other speeches are so vague and so self-contained when plucked out of 
context that it is easy to imagine their being taught as set pieces that could be 
pressed into service in other circumstances. A case in point would be the 
address of Aeolus to Juno (Aeneid 1.76—77), which would have been suitable 
for praising a queen or even the Virgin Mary: “Aeolus haec contra: ‘tuus, o 
regina, quid optes / explorare labor; mihi iussa capessere fas est?” (“Aeolus 
responded with these words: *Your task, O queen, is to seek out what you 
desire; my duty is to follow your commands"). 

The most general explanation for the impulse to set to music all these 
segments of direct address requires paying heed to a development that we 
may take for granted now, but that for centuries in the Middle Ages must 
have seemed momentous. The very designation plainchant (cantus planus) 
can create the misimpression that Gregorian chant and related forms lack, 
and have always lacked, expressive value.'* Once Gregorian chant had 
demonstrated how readily and gratifyingly speech could be transformed into 
music, and once it had opened new opportunities for making sound and 
meaning complement each other, it would have been very seductive to apply 
the same techniques to nonliturgical texts that were held in high esteem. 

Recitative (as it is found in opera), in which such features as vocal 
melody, phrase, and rhythm yield to speechlike inflections, rhythms, and 
repetitions, may seem to some today to be an intrinsically limited style. As 
we reconnoitre for possible parallels, we could seek them out in any number 
of musical repertoires found elsewhere around the world. One loose analogy 
would be arioso (or recitativo arioso, to use the full form of its name), in 
which recitative takes on lyrical and expressive qualities that transcend the 
more restricted speechlike qualities of recitative. 5 Or, to look back to what 
has been asserted about the nature of Homeric song: 


185 In Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, clm 305-1I, fol. 106r the same verse bears 
the same caption with, in addition, a manicula so that no one consulting the manuscript would 
fail to take note of the dangers immanent in love. 

t86 Cardine, Semiologia, p. 4. 

187 Tröger, “Klangrede,” col. 966. 

188 Van der Werf, “Recitative Melodies in Trouvère Chansons,” p. 234, raises the theory 
that in the “chansons of the trouvères . . . it can be very difficult to distinguish between arioso 
melodies and recitative melodies . . . we cannot conclude from the preserved music whether a 
manuscript gives us a simplified variant of an arioso original or an ornamented variant of a 
strict recitative . . . apparently recitative and arioso were not two rigorously separated styles.” 
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Homeric "singing" was truly singing, in that it was based on 
definite notes and intervals, but that it was at the same time a 
stylized form of speech, the rise and fall of the voice being 
governed by the melodic accent of the words. 


Similar speculation could be advanced about the neumed classics. Although 
in the liturgy, chant was supposed to be performed in accordance with its 
own decorum, that decorum may well have been broader than what evolved 
later. Chant is and was no monolith, but rather a form (or multiplicity of 
forms!) that varied in response to the “law of liturgical propriety,” which 
necessitated allowances in style, genre, and other areas. In other words, 
plainchant may have been less plain in its earlier manifestations. And outside 
the liturgy there would have been even greater freedoms. Finally, both the 
imprecision of neumatic notation and the variety of performances behind it 
mean that we will not always be able to tell whether a given melody was 
strictly chantlike and recitative, arioso, or even closer to an aria. One and the 
same melody as represented by the surviving musical notation may have 
been performed in any and all of these ways.” 

For all of these reasons, forms related to recitative may have appeared 
to be almost infinitely welcoming and flexible innovations in the text-based 
world of the Middle Ages — a sphere in which authority rested upon authors 
and their writings. For all the incompleteness of our data on the neumes, 
they illustrate a wide distribution of tensions and engagements between, on 
the one hand, the directions of melodies and, on the other, the movements of 
speech tones, metre, phraseology, and sense. The monks and schoolmasters 
who transferred their chant techniques from the liturgy and Bible to Latin 
secular song may have felt a thrill of experimentalism and of purposefulness 
that their counterparts today could not conceivably derive from setting 
classical texts to music. They had at their disposal a new system, which they 
were ever refining, particularly apt for capturing the expressive musical 
qualities of melody. "7 


Unfortunately, the reasoning is not supported by enough detailed analysis of examples to 
carry conviction, and it is stated without due caution against anachronism. 

!'? West. “The Singing of Homer,” p. 115. 

"H In these speculations I am encouraged by van der Werf, “Recitative Melodies in 
Trouvère Chanson,” pp. 231-40. 

TTT Cardina, Semiologia, p. 4. 
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In one particular type of direct address that was often neumed, there is 
once again an emphatic school connection. In rhetorical instruction one set 
exercise when students studied character description, known in classical 
rhetoric as ethopoeia and even sometimes as pathopoeia, was to compose 
(“write”) laments for the dead.' Many of these exercises focused on the 
emotional words of female characters in myth and epic, such as 
Andromache, Niobe, Briseis, Medea, Hypsipyle, and Dido. For examples, 
Greek rhetoricians turned their thoughts very naturally to the weightiest 
poetic text in their curriculum, namely, the //iad. Among the most arresting 
laments for the dead are those for Patroclus (/liad 19.287—337) and 
especially for Hector (/liad 22.416—525 and 24.725—75). Hermogenes of 
Tarsus was a Greek rhetorician active in the second half of the second 
century C.E. Various later writers ascribed to him the first complete 
schoolbook in Greek on the rudiments of rhetoric, although this attribution 
has been disputed. The first of the five parts, known as Progymnasmata 
(Elementary Exercises), lists the words of Andromache over Hector's corpse 
as a model for the characterization of an emotion and those of Achilles over 
the mortal remains of Patroclus as mixing characterization of character and 
emotion. ^? 

The categorization by Hermogenes or pseudo-Hermogenes of 
Andromache's lament as purely emotional, in contradistinction to Hector's, 
fits with the prevailing stereotypes in classical antiquity that women were 
dominated more by passion and men more by reason. Because of this 
presumption not only women's laments but also women's speech in general 
and women's monologues in particular would have lent themselves readily 


/?? See Heinrich Lausberg, Handbuch der literarischen Rhetorik. Eine Grundlegung der 


Literaturwissenschaft, 2nd ed., 2 vols. (Munich, 1973), vol. 1, pp. 407-9 (88 820-21 
sermocinatio), Handbook of Literary Rhetoric: A Foundation for Literary Study, trans. 
Matthew T. Bliss, Annemiek Jansen, and David E. Orton, ed. David E. Orton and R. Dean 
Anderson (Leiden, 1997), pp. 366-67. 

/?! Hermogenes designates these two types of characterization as “pathic ethopoeia" and 
"mixed ethopoeia”: Progymnasmata 9, in Hermogenis opera, cd. Hugo Rabe, Rhetores 
Graeci 6 (1913; repr. Stuttgart, 1985), p. 21, lines 13-18; trans. Charles Sears Baldwin, 
Medieval Rhetoric and Poetic (to 1400) interpreted from Representative Works (New York, 
1928), pp. 23-38 (34-35 on ethopoeia); trans. in Readings in Medieval Rhetoric, ed. Joseph 
M. Miller, Michael H. Prosser, and Thomas W. Benson (Bloomington, IN, and London, 
1973), pp. 62—68, at 64—65; trans. George A. Kennedy, Progymnasmata: Greek Textbooks of 
Prose Composition Introductory to the Study of Rhetoric. Writings by or attributed to: Theon, 
Hermogenes, Aphthonius, Nicolaus (Fort Collins, CO, 1999), pp. 63—64; trans. into French by 
Michel Patillon, ed. Hermogéne, L'Art rhétorique: Exercices préparatoire, États de cause, 
Invention, Catégories stylistiques, Méthode de l'habilité (Lausanne, 1997), pp. 145-47. 
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to displays and examinations of passions and their effects on people. "^ In 


Roman literature this coalescence of monologue and lament achieved 
exemplary expression in book 4 of the Aeneid. 

The Second Sophistic, of which Hermogenes constitutes an excellent 
example, was preoccupied with ornamentation of all sorts. This stylistic 
movement contributed substantially to doctrines of rhetoric and poetic in 
both the Greek East and the Latin West for a millennium and a half to come. 
In the Latin West the Progymnasmata credited to Hermogenes had a great 
prestige even into the Renaissance, thanks to a translation by Priscian.'” 
Priscian's Latin version, entitled the Praeexercitamina, included mentions of 
Andromache's lament for Hector and Achilles's for Patroclus." ^ But 
Hermogenes or pseudo-Hermogenes was far from being unique in his 
prescription of exercises in ethopoeia that directed students to write laments 
over the dead that drew on the story of the Trojan war. Aphthonius of 
Antioch, a Greek rhetorician who flourished around 400 C.E., furnished 
fourteen exercises in composition, in each case explaining the type and 
offering a specimen of it. In his treatment of character description, 
Aphthonius mentioned in passing Andromache’s lament for Hector, and he 
adduced as his full example a lament by Niobe for her slain sons and 
daughters.' Nicolaus the Sophist, a Greek rhetorician who throve in the last 
quarter of the fifth century, included in the section of his Progymnasmata on 
ethopoeia the example of Andromache's lament for Hector. When John of 
Sardis (Johannes Sardianus) wrote the earliest of extant Byzantine 
commentaries on progymnasmata (those of Aphthonius), he recommended 


' This point is made without reference to any of the specific material discussed here 
by Robert Scholes and Robert Kellogg, The Nature of Narrative (London, Oxford, and New 
York, 1966), pp. 283-84. 

5 For the influence of this text in the Middle Ages and beyond, see Paul E. Prill, 
"Rhetoric and Poetics in the Early Middle Ages," Rhetorica 5 (1987), 129-47, and D.L. 
Clark, “The Rise and Fall of Progymnasmata in Sixteenth and Seventeenth-Century Grammar 
Schools," Speech Monographs 19 (1952), 259-63. 

19 See Priscian, Praeexercitamina, ch. 9 *De allocutione" [8.27-28], ed. Keil, GL, vol. 
3, pp. 430—40, at 437.30—438.19, or in Karl Halm, Rhetores latini minores (Leipzig, 1863), 
pp. 551—60, at 557.40—558.22. 

17 Aphthonius, Progymnasmata 11, ed. Hugo Rabe, Rhetores Graeci 10 (Leipzig, 1926; 
repr. Stuttgart, 1985), pp. 34-36; trans. Raymond E. Nadeau, “The Progymnasmata of 
Aphthonius in Translation," Speech Monographs 19 (1952), 264—85, at pp. 278—79; trans. in 
Patricia P. Matsen, Philip Rollinson, and Marion Sousa, editors, Readings from Classical 
Rhetoric (Carbondale, IL, and Edwardsville, IL, 1990), pp. 266-88, at 281; trans. Kennedy, 
Progymnasmata, pp. 90—91. 

5 Ed. Joseph Felten (Leipzig, 1913), p. 64; trans. Kennedy, Progymnasmata, p. 128. 
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laments as a mode of ethopoeia, and he gave as three of his four samples 
laments in women's voices: Andromache on Hector, Priam on Troy, Briseis 
on Patroclus, and Medea on the murder of her children. TTT John's dates are 
uncertain, although the chances are that he worked in the first half of the 
ninth century. In any case, he influenced later rhetoricians and commentators 
such as John Doxapatres (eleventh century), Maximus Planudes (ca. 1255- 
ca. 1305), and others." 

The regularity with which laments for Hector win favour in these 
rhetorical treatises goes a long way in explaining why Aeneas's narration of 
Hector's appearance to him was often neumed in texts of the Aeneid ^ 
Likewise, laments by mothers for the death of their children seem to have 
been a fixture of rhetorical training in the schools in Western Europe too, 
which helps to account for the repeated neuming of Hypsipyle's lament for 
Opheltes (who was also known as Archemorus) in Statius's Thebaid?” At 
first sight it might appear to conflict with the frequent schoolishness of the 
neumed passages that the lament for Archemorus happens not to have 
elicited any observations in the commentary on the Thebaid ascribed to 
Lactantius Placidus," but then again this absence of remarks on what is 
obviously an emotionally and rhetorically gripping speech makes all the 
more understandable the desirability of emphasis and clarification, even if 
through song rather than through verbal explication. The same reasoning 


9 Commentarium in Aphthonii Progymnasmata, ed. Hugo Rabe, Rhetores Graeci 15 
(Leipzig, 1928), pp. 205-7. 

29 Trans. Kennedy, Progymnasmata, pp. 135—36. 

I For plates of manuscript folios with neumation of this passage, see Raffaele Arnese, 
I codici notati della Biblioteca Nazionale di Napoli, Biblioteca di bibliografia italiana 47 
(Florence, 1967), plate 8, between pp. 80-81 (Naples, Biblioteca nazionale, MS Vindob. lat. 
5. fol. 46r, col. B: Aeneid 2.274-87); Combarieu, Fragments de l'Énéide, plate 2; and Riou, 
"Poésie latine profane et musique," p. 191, plate 31 (Bern, Burgerbibliothek, MS 239, 
fol. 12r; Aeneid 2.274-86). The same passage (Aeneid 2.268-83) is found, albeit without 
neumes, in Cambridge, University Library, MS Gg. 5.35, fol. 440r, in Ziolkowski, ed. and 
trans., Cambridge Songs, no. 34, pp. 110-11 and 277-78. 

202 Riou, “Chronologie et provenance,” plate 5, part 1, between pp. 98-99 (Paris, 
Bibliothèque nationale de France, MS lat. 10317, fol. 62: Statius, Thebaid 5.608-17), and 
Valerie M. Lagorio, "Three Vatican Manuscripts Containing Neumes," Manuscripta 13 
(1969), 40-41 (here: 41, on Vatican, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, MS Barb. lat. 74, fol. 
46r. Thebaid 5.608-10). The same passage (5.608-16) is found, without neumes, in 
Cambridge, University Library, MS Gg. 5.35, fol. 439v, in Ziolkowski, ed. and trans., 
Cambridge Songs, no. 31, pp. 106—9, 272-73. 

203 The aporia is in Lactantius Placidus, /n Statii Thebaida Commentum, ed. Sweeney, 
vol. 1, p. 378: the commentary leaps from 5.600 to 5.620—22. 
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could help to explain why the lament of Argia over Polynices is neumed, 
since it too is omitted from Lactantius’s commentary." 

The lament of Argia is rubricated explicitly as Plangtus Argiae de 
Polinice et Theocle et Thydeo. Such flagging occurs in at least two other 
instances. One is in a manuscript of Lucan's De bello civili 8.88100, where 
a lament by Cornelia is labelled marginally Planctus Corneliae. ^ The other 
is Planctus Oedipodis, which is not an extract from Statius's Thebaid but is 
closely related to it." The minute attention bestowed upon such laments 
stands to reason, since these pieces combine powerful human dimensions 
with all the flourishes of their poets' rhetorical techniques. Under the sway 
of such models in classical Latin poetry, laments for the dead became set- 
pieces in later vernacular compositions in which authors could pull out all 
the stops rhetorically." 

A kind of exception that proves the rule can be found in the 
Rhetorimachia of Anselm of Besate (also known as Anselm Peripateticus), a 
prosimetric letter in three books composed around 1046-1048 that laces 
invective with rhetorical didacticism. Although the text is obviously not 
classical, it is so steeped in the grammatico-rhetorical tradition that the one 
bit of it extant with neumes displays traits revealing about the neumed 
classics. The half dozen lines merit quotation in full before analysis: 


Ab illo enim didiceras, que post iniqua exercuit voluntas, omnia 
quidem a diabolo, qui te clausis ianuis portavit in domum. 

Ubi miser inquinaris heu de infanticidio, 

ibi quidem macularis et de maleficio. 
conquest<i>o 

Excantatur enim mater ` pro filicidio, 


74 Lactantius Placidus, /n Statii Thebaida Commentum, ed. Sweeney, vol. 1, p. 647: the 
commentary skips from 12.314 to 12.335. 

205 Paris, Bibliotheque nationale de France, MS lat. 8674, fol. 111v, discussed in Riou, 
"Codicologie et notation neumatiguc,” p. 279. 

20 First mentioned by Bobeth, "Vergil, Statius," vol. 1, p. 23, n. 65. 

707 See Riou, “Codicologie et notation neumatique,” p. 278, on St. Gall, Stiftsbibliothek, 
MS 865, p. 196. Neither this manuscript nor the neumation is discussed in Paul Maurice 
Clogan, “The Planctus of Oedipus," Medievalia et humanistica: Studies in Medieval & 
Renaissance Culture, n.s. 1 (1970) 233—39. It has now been examined closely by Bobeth, who 
even includes it in her tally of neumed Statius manuscripts: see “Vergil, Statius," vol. 1, p. 69. 

?* Richmond, Laments for the Dead, p. 83. 
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ut patrari quidem possit facinus occulcius. 
Dormit mater, perit natus, occiditur innoxius"? 
For from him you had learned everything that your perverse will 
afterward practised — everything indeed from the devil, who bore 
you into the house when the doors were closed. 
Where, wretch, you are stained, alas, by infanticide, 
there in fact you are tainted also by evil-doing. 
Lament (to move pity) 
For the mother is enchanted — for the sake of the son 's murder, 
so that the outrage can be fathered even more stealthily. 
Mother sleeps, child perishes, an innocent is slain. 


The italicized text appears written out twice by the same hand, once on each 
side of a half folio bound into the eleventh-century Paris, Bibliothéque 
nationale de France, MS lat. 7761, folio 32 bis recto and verso. The passage 
on the recto has been neumed by an unskilled hand, whereas the same 
passage on the verso has been neumed by an expert." This manuscript also 
contains in the margins rubricated glosses that identify the rhetorical 
doctrines exemplified in the text at those points. The other manuscript of the 
Rhetorimachia contains neither the neumes nor the glosses. 

The passage is remarkable for several reasons. First, it is interesting to 
find neumed a stretch of poetry (five fifteen-syllable rhythmic lines) in 
isolation in a prose text. Beyond that, it 1s fascinating that the words 
introducing the accentual verse should also be neumed. A further noteworthy 
fact is that the neuming appears as one element in a project to highlight the 
rhetorical dimensions of the text, in this case tagging the passage as a 
lament. 

Karl Manitius, the most recent editor, dated the hand of both the text 
and the neumes to the eleventh century, and he suggested that both have 
Italian features (pp. 87, line 39-88, line 1). The glosses are written in what 


€? Book 3, 5, in Karl Manitius, ed., Gunzo, "Epistola ad Augienses"; Anselm von 
Besate, "Rhetorimachia, " MGH: Quellen zur Geistesgeschichte des Mittelalters 2 (Weimar, 
1958; repr. Munich, 1983), p. 173, lines 8-14 (words neumed in italics). The translation is 
mine: | have not attempted to preserve sameness in translating quidem, which Anselm uses 
almost as a nonce word (unless the frequency bespeaks a Medieval Latin form of Tourette's 
syndrome), but I have kept the possible etymological sense of patrari, which seems intended. 

20 The neumes are reproduced on a two-sided plate between pp. 214-15 of Manitius's 
edition, in an appendix by Norbert Fickermann, “Anhang. Die neumierten Stellen im Cod. P,” 
pp. 213-15, at 214. 
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he described (p. 88, lines 18-22) as resembling cursivelike charter hands, 
particularly in the shafts extended both upward and downward. Although 
Manitius voiced reservations (p. 88, lines 24-29) about Ernst Dümmler's 
(1830-1902) old conjecture that the Paris manuscript is Anselm’s autograph, 
it seems likely to me at the very least that the codex was produced under the 
direction of its author. 

The pervasiveness of the school tradition that 1s embodied in the 
progymnasmata, and that 1s broadcast through it, cannot be overestimated. 
Even if a given century has not left a lament that can be proven to have been 
written as a school exercise, we can be certain that such practices never 
ceased altogether. And if in the later Middle Ages the predominant example 
of a lament in a treatise on poetics became Geoffrey of Vinsauf's (died after 
1200) lament for King Richard I the Lionhearted (1157-1199) in the Poetria 
nova," it does not mean laments for dead Trojans were no longer being 
parsed and imitated in the schools; rather, it indicates that they were too 
commonplace to bear mentioning." Yet no matter how closely implicated 
such practices were in the verbal arts of grammar and rhetoric, none of these 
possible explanations should blind us, or deafen us, to musical 
considerations. The laments could have been shaped by what went on not 
just in the classrooms and trivium but also in the churches and liturgy. 


211 Lines 367—430, ed. Faral, Les arts poétiques, pp. 194—262, at 208-10; Poetria Nova 
of Geoffrey of Vinsauf, trans. Margaret F. Nims (Toronto, 1967), pp. 29-31. 

212 The classic study on this passage is Karl Young, “Chaucer and Geoffrey of Vinsauf,” 
Modern Philology 41 (1944), 177—82. See also Richmond, Laments for the Dead, pp. 17-20. 


4. Inspirations and Analogues 
A. Text and Song in Roman Antiquity 


Poems are designated carmina in Latin, which by its very etymology 
confirms that at least in the formative days of the language poems were 
connected with singing or chanting, since the noun derives from the verb 
cano, -ere.' This connection with music fits suggestively with the term lyric, 
the root of which proclaims an association with music and accompaniment 
through the musical instrument, the lyre. But the origins of these words tell 
us nothing certain about later practice in either composition or performance. 
In fact, common opinion holds that most extant Roman verse was produced 
to be declaimed or read, rather than performed to music, sung, chanted, or 
danced.” 

Our picture of how the poets were experienced in classrooms and other 
places outside literary milieux remains tormentingly limited and hazy. Part 
of the explanation lies in modern biases, which have not fostered active 
collection and interpretation of data. Even the nonmusical delivery of Latin 
literature, prose as well as poetry, garnered scant attention until fairly 
recently. Although rhetoric began very much as an oral art, consideration of 
the delivery has been severely restricted in works on the history of rhetoric. 
Thus Heinrich Lausberg, to whose Handbook of Literary Rhetoric many of 
us remain indebted, limits his coverage of pronuntiatio (the Latin equivalent 
of English “delivery”) to less than half a page (out of more than 900), on the 
ground that “A detailed treatment of pronuntiatio has to be omitted in the 
present handbook of /iterary rhetoric" (his emphasis). The almost axiomatic 
assumption that the juxtaposition of oral delivery and literature is a 
contradiction in terms is nothing new, but rather dates to antiquity, which 
has left few and tantalizingly vague testimonia about the specifics of 
pronuntiatio. 


' For the fullest information, see Wille, Musica romana. 

? Andrew D. Barker, “Music,” in Oxford Classical Dictionary, ed. Simon Hornblower 
and Anthony Spawforth, 3rd ed. (Oxford and New York, 1996), pp. 1003-12, at 1003. 

* The most substantial treatment of recitation in classical Latin is that offered by 
Emmanuelie Valette-Cagnac, La lecture a Rome. Rites et pratiques (Paris, 1997), pp. 111-69. 

^ Ed. Orton and Anderson, p. 480. 
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The intrinsic nature of Latin literature has been seen to lie from its very 
beginnings in the intense literariness of imitatio and aemulatio, not in the 
oral-formulaic traditional composition that is associated with Homer and 
company.” Latin poetry in particular has been known for profound allusivity, 
a circumstance that has made the study of Roman literature very receptive to 
literary theories which attend to the "anxiety of influence" as well as the 
delights of intertextuality.* But conceptions of orality, let alone sung or 
chanted orality, have not played much of a role in the understanding of Latin 
literature.’ 

Grounds exist for both accepting and questioning the absence of orality 
and song from discussion of classical Latin literature. Although scarce, bits 
and pieces of information indicate that at least some Roman literature was 
sung. A declaration within the Carmen saeculare (lines 5-8) confirms that 
Horace wrote the poem as a choral hymn to be sung (and danced) by a choir 
of girls and boys at the celebration of the “Saecular Games” in 17 B.C.E., 
and in the Odes (4.6.31—40) Horace even alludes to a rehearsal for this 
performance. Although not a shred of evidence underpins the view that any 
less public poems such as the Odes were specially composed for musical 
performance, the singing of this song was known in the Middle Ages. In 
fact, in a manuscript with neumation of the Odes, a scholium makes Horace 
into the classical equivalent of a cantor, training young singers in how to 
perform: “Horatius pueros praetextatos puellasque virgines illud docuit atque 
in Capitolio decantari fecit." (Horace taught that [Carmen saeculare] to boys 


5 For the locus classicus on the relationshp between imitatio and aemulatio, see 
Quintilian, Institutio oratoria 10.2.1—28, ed. and trans. Russell, 4: 322-37. For an 
examination of these concepts in their Roman context, see Arno Reiff, Interpretatio, imitatio, 
aemulatio: Begriff und Vorstellung literarischer Abhängingkeit bei den Rómern, Inaugural- 
Dissertation, Universitat Kóln (Cologne, 1959). For an exploration of their evolution in the 
Latin Middle Ages, see Jan M. Ziolkowski, “The Highest Form of Compliment: /mitatio in 
Medieval Latin Culture," in Poetry and Philosophy in the Middle Ages, ed. John Marenbon, 
Mitellateinische Studien und Texte 29 (Leiden, 2001), pp. 293-307. 

* The bibliography is vast. For four important perspectives, see Joseph Farrell, Vergil 's 
Georgics and the Traditions of Ancient Epic: The Art of Allusion in Literary History (New 
York, 1991); Stephen Hinds, A//usion and Intertext: Dynamics of Appropriation in Roman 
Poetry (New York, 1998); Joseph Pucci, 7he Full-Knowing Reader: Allusion and the Power 
of the Reader in the Western Literary Tradition (New Haven, 1998); Richard F. Thomas, 
Reading Virgil and His Texts: Studies in Intertextuality (Ann Arbor, 1999). 

7 For an attempt to redress this lack, see Jan M. Ziolkowski, “Oral-Formulaic Tradition 
and the Composition of Latin Poetry from Antiquity through the Twelfth Century," in New 
Directions in Oral Theory, ed. Mark C. Amodio, Medieval & Renaissance Texts & Studies 
287 (Tempe, AZ, 2005), pp. 125-48. 
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who still wore the toga praetexta and girls who were still maidens, and he 
had it chanted on the Capitoline hill)." Already in the fourth century Marius 
Victorinus had equated Horace with Alcaeus and Sappho, who had 
composed to the lyre and cithara." 

Nothing rules out that poems such as the Odes were occasionally sung. 
But the only non-public poetry for which ancient testimonies claim public 
singing is Vergil's Eclogues.'° Aelius Donatus's Life of Vergil tells: 


Bucolica eo successu edidit, ut in scaena quoque per cantores 
crebro pronuntiarentur. 


He published the Bucolics with such success that they were often 
performed on stage even by singers.'' 


In a commentary on one of the Ec/ogues Servius relates that Vergil's own 
recitation caused his poetry to be sung in the theatre: 


Dicitur autem ingenti favore a Vergilio esse recitata, adeo ut, cum 
eam postea Cytheris meretrix cantasset in theatro, quam in fine 
` . D . 12 

Lycoridem vocat, stupefactus Cicero, cuius esset, requireret. ^ 


* Matteo Massaro, “Gli scolii inediti al Carmen saeculare del Vat. Lat. 3866," in Musis 
amicus. Atti del Convegno Internazionale di Studi su Q. Orazio Flacco, Chieti, 4-6 maggio 
1993, ed. Maria Laetitia Coletti and Patrizio Domenicucci (Chieti Scalo, 1995), pp. 225-90, 
at 260. 

* Keil, GL 6: 50, lines 26-27: “quod ad modulationem lyrae citharaeve componitur, 
sicut fecit Alcaeus et Sappho, quos plurimum est secutus Horatius" (“which [lyric] is 
composed to the tune of the lyre or cithara, as Alcaeus and Sappho did, whom Horace very 
much followed"). The use of music in lyric is referred to in rhetorical treatises. In addition to 
Cicero, Orator 55.183—84, ed. and trans. Hubbell, pp. 460—61, see Quintilian, /nstitutio 
oratoria 1.10.29, ed. and trans. Russell, 1: 226-27 "num igitur hi sine musice? Ac si quis tam 
caecus animi est ut de aliis dubitet, illos certe qui carmina ad lyram composuerunt" (“but do 
poets exist without music? If anyone should be blind enough to be doubtful about the others, 
this must at least be true of those who wrote songs for the lyre"). 

'° For an evaluation of the evidence, see Wille, Musica romana, pp. 225-26. 

!! Vita Vergilii 26, trans. W.A. Camps, An Introduction to Virgil's Aeneid (Oxford, 
1969), pp. 115-20, at 117, with modifications.. The statement is repeated, with identical 
wording (excepting cantatores in place of cantores), in Iunius Philargyrius, Explanatio in 
Bucolica Vergilii, | Prooem., in Servii Grammatici qui feruntur Vergilii carmina 
commentarii, ed. Georg Thilo and Hermann Hagen, 3 vols. in four parts (Leipzig, 1881— 
1902), vol. 3, pt. 2 "Appendix Serviana," ed. Hermann Hagen (1902), pp. 1-188, at 8. 

7 On Eclogues 6.11, ed. Georg Thilo, vol. 3 (Leipzig, 1887), p. 66, lines 15-17. 
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It is said to have been recited to an exceedingly favourable 
response by Vergil, to the point where, when the courtesan 
Cytheris, whom in the end he calls Lycoris, had sung it afterwards 
in the theatre Cicero was astounded and asked who had composed 
It. 


In a letter that bewails the self-indulgent attachment of the clergy to pagan 
writers, Jerome (ca. 347—420) also refers in passing to the singing of the 
Eclogues: 


At nunc etiam sacerdotes dei, omissis euangeliis et prophetis, 
uidemus comoedias legere, amatoria bucolicorum uersuum uerba 
canere, tenere Vergilium, et id quod in pueris necessitatis est, 
crimen in se facere uoluptatis. '° 


But now we see God's priests, having neglected the Gospels and 
the books of the Prophets, reading comedies, singing the lovers' 
words of verses in the Eclogues, and holding fast to Vergil, and 
committing in themselves as a crime of pleasure what is in boys a 
matter of necessity. 


Incidentally, Jerome seems to draw a correspondence among reading 
(aloud), singing, and memorizing. "^ 

Other evidence leaves open the possibility that classical Latin poetry 
may have been chanted when it was danced or otherwise performed in the 
theatres of ancient Rome. Tacitus (born ca. 56-died ca. 118 C.E.) describes 
how the spectators at a theatre gave a standing ovation to Vergil once when 
he was among them during a performance that included the delivery of 
verses by him." Suetonius (born ca. 70 C.E.) reports that Nero hoped, but 


? Epistula 21, paragraph 13.9, ed. Hilberg, CSEL 54, pp. 111—42, at 123, lines 19-21. 

14 Josef Balogh, “Voces Paginarum. Beiträge zur Geschichte des lauten Lesens und 
Schreibens,” Philologus. Zeitschrift für das klassische Altertum und sein Nachleben 82, n.s. 
36 (1926), 84—109 and 202-40, at p. 205. I will not enter here into the fraught question of 
whether or not reading aloud was the norm for all texts in antiquity; Balogh's article is widely 
cited, but it was countered vigorously by Bernard M.W. Knox, "Silent Reading in Antiquity," 
Greek, Roman, and Byzantine Studies 9 (1968), 421—35. 

15 Tacitus, Dialogus de oratoribus 13.2, ed. and trans. William Peterson, rev. Michael 
Winterbottom, in Tacitus in Five Volumes, vol. 1, Loeb Classical Library (Cambridge, MA, 
1970), pp. 262-63. For this and the following examples I am indebted to H.A. Kelly, 
"Tragedy and the Performance of Tragedy in Late Roman Antiquity," Traditio 35 (1979), 21— 
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never managed, to dance Vergil's Turnus as an entertainer (histrio).'° Lucian 
(born ca. 120 C.E.) includes in a description of a dancer's repertoire "the 
wandering of Aeneas and the love of Dido," and Macrobius (flourished ca. 
400 C.E.) tells later how the story of the lovers was perpetuated in the 
gestures and songs of entertainers (histriones). Augustine (354—430 C.E.) 
assumes that Aeneas's descent to the underworld would be common 
knowledge from theatrical performances, but known to only few from 
reading books." 

Yet although these mentions are stimulating, none of them contains all 
the specifics we would need to be certain that any of Vergil's poetry was 
ever sung. The episode Tacitus describes could have revolved around no 
more than a quotation from Vergil. Suetonius specifies nothing except that a 
particular character from Vergil was involved, while Lucian and Macrobius 
do not even tie the story of Dido and Aeneas to Vergil. Indeed, none of these 
mentions assumes a performance that was directly text-based. If entertainers 
mimed or acted out episodes from the Aeneid while dancing, or musical 
performances took place, that fact is important to consider in terms of 
Vergil's influence; but it sheds no new light on the singing or chanting of his 
poetry. Similarly, a rich gloss on Horace's Ars poetica shows that medieval 
readers connected recitation with stage performances or readings in a cross- 
section of genres, but it does not introduce the connection with song that 
appeared in the other passages in Servius and Jerome." 

Even outside the references that allude to song or a theatrical setting, 
the evidence about the style of delivery is tantalizingly vague. A case in 
point is Servius's observation on Aeneid 4.323: 


44, at 31—33. Because Ovid appears not to have been neumed in the Middle Ages, I have 
omitted Kelly’s consideration of Ovid in the ancient theatre (pp. 31—33 and 38-39). 

!6 Suetonius, Vita Neronis 54, ed. and trans. J.C. Rolfe, 2 vols., Loeb Classical Library 
(Cambridge, MA, 1914), vol. 1, pp. 182-85. 

17 See Lucian, The Dance 46, ed. and trans. A.M. Harmon, Lucian in Eight Volumes, 
vol. 5, Loeb Classical Library (Cambridge, MA, 1936), pp. 256-57, and Macrobius, 
Saturnalia 5.17.5, ed. James Willis, Bibliotheca Scriptorum Graecorum et Romanorum 
Teubneriana (Leipzig, 1970), p. 315, lines 13-20, and The Saturnalia, trans. Percival 
Vaughan Davies (New York, 1969), p. 359. 

'$ Sermo 241.5, ed. Migne, PL 38:1136: "pauci nostis in libris, multi in theatris, quia 
Aeneas descendit ad inferos" ("Few of you know from books, many from theatres, that 
Aeneas went down to the underworld"). 

9 Botschuyver, ed., Scholia in Horatium Adw codicum, p. 434, lines 15-28, on Ars 
poetica 154. 
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Dicitur autem ingenti adfectu hos versus pronuntiasse, cum 

privatim paucis praesentibus recitaret Augusto; nam recitavit voce 
D D D D ^f 

optima primum libros tertium et quartum.” 


[Vergil] is reported moreover to have delivered these verses with 
great passion when he recited them to Augustus, with few people 
present; for he recited in the finest voice first the third and fourth 
books. 


The action of recitation often has at its basis a written text.?' Nonetheless, 
whereas reading may be termed a visual act, recitation seems generally to be 
an oral one — and usually one performed by heart, from memory.” Vergil’s 
recitation was expressive, putting on display his voice and his facilities in 
showing emotions. Was it a matter of reading aloud, as plain and simple as 
reading aloud ever is? Or did it incorporate features of cantillation or even of 
song? 

Such questions are not merely academic. In seeking to appreciate how 
texts such as the Aeneid would have been received in their own day, it is 
necessary to consider how their authors may well have shaped their style, 
even their very language, to make their poems more effective in recitation.” 
And beyond the nature of the reception that such writings received in their 
own times, we have to evaluate what would have happened to them in their 


? Servius, In Vergilii carmina commentaria 4.323, ed. Arthur Frederick Stocker and 
Albert Hartman Travis, Editio Harvardiana 3 (books 3—5) (Oxford, 1965), p. 357, lines 13-15. 
This passage will be found in Servii Grammatici ... commentarii, ed. Thilo and Hagen, vol. 1, 
ed. Thilo (1881), p. 521, lines 26-28. 

7 According to Ugo Enrico Paoli, the verb recitare implies that the individuals reciting 
have a written text before their eyes. How late the word would retain these implications in 
Latin is unclear to me. See Ugo Enrico Paoli, **Legere' e 'recitare," Atene e Roma, n.s. 3 
(1922), 205-7, at pp. 206-7. The entry recito in the Oxford Latin Dictionary has two 
subheadings. The first starts out “To read out" but proceeds “or repeat aloud, recite (esp. in 
public)." The circularity evident at the end of the first subheading (it concludes by defining 
recito as recite) is reiterated in the second: "To recite (literary works) esp. before an 
audience." For a few pointers on the relationship between reading and recitation in ancient 
education, see Marrou, A History of Education, p. 154. Much more work on the topic needs to 
be done. 

? Such is the understanding presumed in the principal definition of recite offered in the 
Oxford English Dictionary: “To repeat or utter aloud (something previously composed, heard, 
or learned by heart); now spec. to repeat to an audience (a piece of verse or other 
composition) from memory and in an appropriate manner." 

% This is the argument of B.G. Campbell, Performing and Processing The Aeneid, 
Berkeley Insights in Linguistics and Semiotics 48 (New York, 2001). 
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later transmission. For instance, we could puzzle over what form Servius or 
(maybe even more intriguingly) his medieval readers would have thought 
that Vergil's oral performance of this portion of the Aeneid had taken. Yet 
under certain conditions the qualities of the texts that lent themselves well to 
recitation may even have provoked chanting and singing in later periods. In 
one manuscript Servius's report of how Vergil recited the Aeneid is placed 
prominently as the final line in a gloss atop a folio side that, immediately 
beneath it, has neumation for the very stretch of the epic to which it 
pertains.” 

Since the neumes in codices of classical poetry first attracted notice, the 
idea has been advanced now and again that poets such as Horace or Boethius 
themselves composed melodies to accompany their poems and that the 
neumes preserve vestiges of these melodies.” In an article published in 1840 
we find the author musing in response to a neumed ode of Horace: 


As it is hardly plausible that in the ninth century people set to 
music and sang the Odes of Horace, one is led to believe that this 
music existed in an older manuscript, from which this one was 
copied, and that this may be the tune to which the Romans sung 
this ode." 


The first part of the sentence betrays an unspoken preconception that early 
medieval culture was capable of transmitting the classics, but not of 
responding as creatively to them as musical settings would presuppose. A 
dozen years later, a founding father of medieval musicology, Charles 
Edmond Henri de Coussemaker (1805-1876), cautiously restated and 
expanded the idea that melodies discovered in early medieval manuscripts of 
Horace, Vergil, and Boethius preserved ones from much earlier times that 


^ Budapest, Országos Széchényi Könyvtár 7, fols. 97v—98r, has the gloss from Servius 
with neumation for Aeneid 4.296—330 directly beneath it. 

?5 For early citations (the first from 1842 and the later in Coussemaker), see Combarieu, 
Fragments de l'Énéide, pp. 3-4. The theory is later considered in Eduard Stemplinger, Das 
Fortleben der Horazischen Lyrik seit der Renaissance (Leipzig, 1906), pp. 41—42, and Liuzzi, 
"Orazio nella tradizione," pp. 44-45. 

?* Guglielmo Libri, “Notice des manuscrits de quelques bibliothèques des départements. 
Quatriéme et dernier article," Journal des Savants (1842), 39—55, at p. 40: "comme il est peu 
vraisemblable qu'au IXe siécle on mit en musique et que l'on chantát les odes d'Horace, on 
est porté naturellement à croire que cette musique existait dans un manuscrit plus ancien, d'oü 
celui-ci a été copié, et que c'est peut-étre là l'air sur lequel les Romains chantaient cette ode." 
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had been transmitted by tradition." Now, even if we took the wild leap of 
subscribing to such speculation, the chances are slim to nil (notwithstanding 
the dreams of nineteenth-century musicologists) that any ancient melody 
endured. Only the most reckless optimist would venture the notion that in 
the neumes for Aeneid 2.274 we have a unique scrap of archaic Roman 
music, even if Servius (fourth century C.E.) designates the words of this 
particular verse as a direct borrowing from Ennius (ca. 239—169 B.C.E.).* 

Why is such speculation so rash? For the simple reason that it is hard to 
conceive of channels through which transmission could have occurred. 
Although we have substantial evidence about the role of music and singing 
of poetry in Greek schools in antiquity, no such data exist for the Latin West 
during the same period, much less for later centuries. Furthermore, what we 
know of schools in the Latin West suggests that during the long tumult and 
disruption between the fall of Rome and the inception of the Carolingian 
renewal teachers would have been compelled to concentrate on more 
mundane concerns than music in the schoolroom. Books would not have 
been in ready supply. Although the most important texts survived, their 
transmission often narrowed acutely. 

For songs of classics to have been passed down through the centuries, it 
would not have been enough for the texts alone to live on: a performance 
tradition would have had to remain unbroken as well. Here the schools 
would have offered the only environment in which the poetry could be 
understood adequately to be sung. The gulf between spoken or so-called 
Vulgar Latin and the literate written Latin of a Vergil or Cicero would have 
been extensive, even before Vulgar Latin began evolving into Romance 
languages. There can be no question that texts of any length in difficult 
language and metres could have been transmitted orally among common 
folk. Even in the schools in Latin-speaking regions linguistic changes would 
have rendered the reception of classical poetry much more arduous. 

Rather than engage in wildly wishful thinking, it is more profitable 
instead to dwell on how educated people from the ninth through the twelfth 
centuries may have thought text and song had related to each other in 
antiquity. Here there is no need to imagine a seamless performance tradition 


27 Coussemaker, Histoire de l'harmonie, pp. 102-4. 

28 Servius, in Servii Grammatici ... commentarii, ed. Thilo and Hagen, vol. 1, ed. Thilo 
(1881), p. 265. Servius's ascription of the verse to Ennius was mentioned by Combarieu, 
Fragments de l'Énéide, p. 18, but not with the suggestion — unlikely to the point of being 
absurd — that the music may have originated with the text. I have not been able to sort out a 
reference to neumes to Ennius, Annals 10.385 made by Riou, "Poésie latine profane et 
musique," p. 190. 
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of a half millennium or more within the schools. Instead, the idea for the 
singing of classical texts could have come from observations made within 
the texts themselves, within glosses and commentaries associated with them, 
and within treatises on rhetoric and music. 

Guided by a small cluster of statements in ancient and medieval 
rhetoricians and theoreticians of music, medieval grammar masters, cantors, 
and their students could have arrived at the conviction that Latin poetry in 
pre-Christian Rome had been habitually sung or at least chanted in a form 
intermediate between straightforward speech and fully formed song. Once 
persuaded of this circumstance, they could have felt justified to treat at least 
pieces of classical Latin poetry in the same way as the texts that they intoned 
regularly in plainchant. Then again, they may have needed no such subtle 
justification for creating melodies to match the words that give voice to 
exalted moments of classical literature. 

Most writers on music acknowledged only two kinds of utterance, the 
one spoken prose and the other melodic. This outlook, which is both 
reasonable and intuitive in some regards, endured into the Christian period. 
For instance, when Augustine describes the appropriate delivery of readings, 
he employs the verb pronuntiare, which was used of oratorical or theatrical 
rather than of musical delivery. In stipulating how the psalms and other 
songs are to be performed, he uses cantare and canere." But this 
perspective, although dominant, did not go uncontested. In his Greek 
writings on music Aristides Quintilianus, of the third or fourth century C.E., 
admits of a third category, which is found in the recitation of poetry: 


ù MEV oov ovveyrs otv j Öraheyöpela. éon Aë f] tac tv 
NOIMUÖTOV àveyvoosrs TOLOUUEDA, ÖLAOTIUATIXTI] SE xatà uéoov 
TOV OmÀOVv qoOVOV xooü NoLovutva Öraotijuata xal uovác, iyu 
xa ugAqQóu) XaAETTau. ' 


? This usage may be verified most easily by consulting P.G.W. Glare, Oxford Latin 
Dictionary, (Oxford, 1968—1982), p. 1488 ("pronuntiatio"). 

aN Augustine, Confessions, book 10, ch. 33, sections 49-50, ed. Martin Skutella, rev. 
Heiko Jürgens and Wiebke Schaub (Stuttgart and Leipzig, 1996), pp. 245, lines 24—247, line 
19. For other examples, see Gilles, "La ponctuation dans les manuscrits," p. 115. 

?! Aristides Quintilianus, book 1, ch. 4, Greek text edited in De musica libri tres, ed. R. 
P. Winnington-Ingram (Leipzig, 1963), p. 6.4—7; English translation quoted from Greek 
Musical Writings, vol. 2 "Harmonic and Acoustic Theory," ed. Andrew Barker (Cambridge, 
1989), pp. 392—535, at 404. For an alternative translation, see Aristides Quintilianus, On 
Music in Three Books, trans. Thomas J. Mathiesen (New Haven and London, 1983), p. 76. 
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The continuous type is that by which we discourse, the 
intermediate type that by which we read poetry, while the 
intervallic is that which makes intervals of definite size between 
simple sounds, and comes to points of rest. It is this type that is 
also called “melodic.” 


The point of view represented in Aristides, but probably considerably 
older than his time of writing, wended its way into the Latin West in the 
writings of a few writers whose opinions carried weight. Without setting 
forth a three-part gradation as explicitly as Aristides, the Roman rhetorician 
Quintilian seems to see a cross section of possibilities in utterances that 
entail rhythm and melody. Even the delivery of an orator must involve 
songlike features when emotional matters are being discussed: Quintilian 
goes so far as to use the verb canere to denote the sort of modulation that 
can be required in such circumstances." In keeping with the medieval 
tendency to describe and analyse musical phenomena by analogy with the 
verbal arts, early medieval writers on music, enjoining singers to make the 
movements of melodies correspond to the natures of the emotions, draw 
upon this heritage of prescriptions about recitation in grammar and rhetoric: 


Item ut rerum eventus sic cantionis imitetur effectus, ut in tristibus 
rebus graves sint neumae, in tranquillis iocundae, in prosperis 
exultantes et reliqua. Item saepe vocibus gravem et acutum 
accentum superponimus, quia saepe aut maiori impulsu aut minori 
efferimus, adeo ut eiusdem saepe vocis repetitio elevatio vel 
depositio esse videatur." 


For discussion, see D.B. Monro, The Modes of Ancient Greek Music (Oxford, 1894), pp. 116— 
17. 

? After touching upon rhythmus and melos, Quintilian soon declares in /nstitutio 
oratoria, 1.10.24, ed. and trans. Russell, 1: 224-25: "Namque et voce et modulatione grandia 
elate, iucunda dulciter, moderata leniter canit totaque arte consentit cum eorum quae dicuntur 
adfectibus" ("Music indeed employs sound and modulation, to express sublime thoughts 
loftily, pleasing thoughts with sweetness, and ordinary thoughts with easy grace; it uses all its 
skill to accord with the emotions required by the words it accompanics.") The standard study 
of the vocal training of Roman orators remains Armin Krumbacher, Die Stimmbildung der 
Redner im Altertum bis auf die Zeit Quintilians, Rhetorische Studien 10 (Paderborn, 1920). 

33 Guido of Arezzo, Micrologus, chapter 15, lines 50-53, ed. Smits van Waesberghe, 
pp. 174-75; trans. Crocker, “Musica rhythmica and Musica metrica," pp. 14-15. See also 
Musica et scolica enchiriadis, una cum aliquibus tractatulis adjunctis: recensio nova post 
Gerbertinam altera ad fidem omnium codicum | manuscriptorum, ed. Hans Schmid, 
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Likewise let the effect of the song so represent its matter that in sad 
things the notes are low, in tranquil matters agreeable, in good 
fortune jubilant and the rest. Likewise often we place a grave or 
acute accent over sounds, because often we produce it with a 
greater or lesser impulse, in such a fashion that often the repetition 
of a sound seems to be a raising or lowering [of the pitch]. 


Yet from the outset distinctions are maintained between song and 
speech, just as between verse and prose. Thus Quintilian states once that 
verse is not to be read like prose, since poetry is not prose and since poets 
call themselves singers. Interjecting a further refinement, Quintilian insists 
that the delivery of verse should not be full song, but rather in the middle 
between speech and song. To cap the passage, Quintilian quotes a bon mot 
attributed to Caesar while still a boy. He is reported to have said to a reciter: 
"si cantas, male cantas: si legis, cantas" (“If you are singing, you sing badly; 
if you are reading, you are singing")."* 

It has been proposed that the usual verbs to denote the middle type of 
delivery, between an everyday voice and melodic song, were cantillare and 
dicere. Whatever the customary designation may have been in the Latin of 
late antiquity and the Middle Ages, the intermediate of the three categories 
of utterance that both Aristides Quintilianus and the rhetorician Quintilian 
pinpoint bears a remarkable resemblance to a stock definition of cantillation 
(which could be described as chanting in free rhythm or recitative style): 


Cantillation is a form of religious melody, of primitive con- 
struction and closer to declamation than to song, properly 
speaking, although it is capable of being intermingled with 
vocalizations. "7 


Veróffentlichungen der Musikhistorischen Kommission 3 (Munich, 1981), p. 58; trans. 
Raymond Erickson, ed. Claude V. Palisca, Musica enchiriadis and Scolica enchiriadis, Music 
Theory Translation Series (New Haven, 1995), p. 32. 

^ Quintilian, 1.8.2, ed. and trans. Russell, 1: 200-1. 

35 Jammers, “Der Vortrag des lateinischen Hexameters,” p. 16. 

% Michel Brenet (1858-1918), Dictionnaire pratique et historique de la musique (Paris, 
1926), p. 54: "La cantillation est une forme de mélodie religieuse, de construction primitive et 
plus proche de la déclamation que du chant proprement dit, bien que pouvant étre entremélée 
de vocalises.” Quoted by Corbin, "La cantillation des rituels chrétiens," p. 3. 
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Among other terms in modern use, the German Sprechgesang (which could 
be translated very literally into English as “spoken song” or “speech song") 
constitutes an enlightening equivalent, reminding us that in categorizing 
utterances it would be as erroneous to establish an uncrossable divide 
between speech and song as it would be to equate all speech to song and vice 
versa. 

Very much in accord with Aristides, Boethius in his sixth-century 
treatise De institutione musica enunciates a three-part classification of 
voices. The first is used in speaking or reciting prose, the second in singing, 
and the third in the recitation of epic poetry: 


His, ut Albinus autumat, additur tertia differentia, quae medias 
voces possit includere, cum scilicet heroum poema legimus neque 
continuo cursu, ut prosam, neque suspenso segniorique modo 
vocis, ut canticum." 


To these, as Albinus asserts, is added a third distinction, which can 
incorporate intermediate voices, such as when we recite an heroic 
poem not in continuous flow as in prose or in a sustained and 
slower-moving manner as in song. 


The glossa maior on this sentence quotes the first line of the Aeneid to 
illustrate unmistakably what sort of heroic poetry Boethius had in mind.” 

Martianus Capella, who in the ninth book of The Marriage of Philology 
and Mercury relied heavily upon Aristides Quintilianus, also subscribes to a 
tripartite schema of voices: 


Est et medium, quod in utroque permixtum ac neque alterius 
continuum modum servat nec alterius frequenti divisione 
nn . . e . 20 

praeciditur: hoc pronuntiandi modo carmina cuncta recitantur. 


37 Boethius, De institutione musica 1.12, in Fundamentals of Music, trans. Bower (with 
modification), ed. Palisca, pp. 20—21; De institutione musica libri quinque, ed. Friedlein, p. 
199, lines 14—18. This passage is cited by Riou, "Poésie latine profane et musique," p. 192. 
The writings of the music theorist Albinus (fourth century C.E.) have not survived. 

38 Glossa maior in institutionem musicam Boethii, book 1, ch. 12 (199, 16.49), ed. 
Michael Bernhard and Calvin M. Bower, vol. 1, Veróffentlichungen der Musikhistorischen 
Kommission 9 (Munich, 1993), p. 214. 

?? Martianus Capella, De nuptiis 9.937, in Martianus Capella and the Seven Liberal 
Arts, vol. 2, trans. Stahl and Johnson, p. 363; ed. Willis, p. 361, lines 1—3. On the relation of 
Martianus's text to Aristides, see Hermann Deiters, “Studien zu den griechischen Musikern. 
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There is an intermediate form, having elements of both; for it 
neither adheres strictly to the continuous variation of the one nor is 
discretely varied in modulation like the other. It is the form which 
is used in the recitation of all poetry. 


Through Boethius and Martianus, this three-part division would have 
percolated to many readers in the Middle Ages. For instance, in a 
commentary on The Marriage of Philology and Mercury Remigius of 
Auxerre (ca. 840—908) repeats, with slight abridgement, Martianus's 
definition of this intermediate form: “EST ET MEDIUM scilicet carmen, id est 
neque iuge neque divisum" (“The intermediate is neither continuous nor 
discrete, such as that used in the recitation of poetry”). 

Would the tripartite division have represented to medieval readers a 
merely theoretical curiosity?" Since the liturgy had ramified similarly from 
a bipartite orientation towards reading and song with the appearance of 
cantillation, monks in particular would have had ample basis for accepting a 
three-part framework for other important types of texts." In any case, it is at 
once fascinating and frustrating that John Scottus Eriugena (ca. 810—877) 
comments on the passage in Martianus Capella only by equating recitation 
with reading. Since silent reading was the exception and not the norm, this 
comment might imply that the reading of poetry took the guise of chanting 
even when it was private reading." Yet a strong case has been made that 


Uber das Verhältnis des Martianus Capella zu Aristides Quintilianus," Programm des 
Marien-Gymnasiums (Poznan, 1881). For close analysis of the passage immediately 
preceding this one, see Sabine Grebe, "Die Musiktheorie des Martianus Capella. Eine 
Betrachtung der in 9,921—935 benutzten Quellen," International Journal of Musicology 2 
(1993), 23—60. 

% For an edition, see Remigii Autissiodorensis Commentum in Martianum Capellam, 
ed. Cora E. Lutz, 2 vols. (Leiden, 1962-1965), vol. 2 (Libri III-IX), p. 336, line 20 (500.9); 
for translation, see “Remigius Autissiodorensis Commentum in Martianum Capellam: A 
Translation and Commentary," trans. Philip M. Smith (Ph.D. diss., Florida State University, 


1987), p. 78. 
^! A very different analysis of evidence — mostly commentaries on Martianus Capella 
not dealt with here — has been presented in an unpublished paper by Silvia Willi, "Vox 


permixta’ oder ‘cantus accuratus'? Spurensuche zwischen Theorie und Praxis" (circulated at 
presentation, 30 January 2005). 

42 On the three modes of liturgical “recitation,” see Gilles, “La ponctuation dans les 
manuscrits," p. 113. 

8 lohannes Scottus, Annotationes in Marcianum, ed. Cora E. Lutz, Mediaeval Academy 
of America Publication 34 (Cambridge, MA, 1939), p. 208 "RECITANTUR leguntur." 
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those who worked with Latin in the early Middle Ages practised three 
distinct types of reading, with the first being silent reading, in self-education; 
the second being sotto voce reading, in meditation; and the third being 
reading aloud, as in liturgical recitation and chant. Such a tripartite 
framework would differ from the one laid out in the late twelfth century by 
Hugutio of Pisa (d. 1210), which envisages three categories of delivery, 
namely, prose elocution, scansion, and musical: 


Prolationum alia metrica, que fit in metris sine accentus 
observatione, et isti adiacet tempus; alia melica que attenditur in 
cantilenis, et isti adiacet neuma; alia prosaica et isti adiacet 
accentus.” 


[Among the types] of utterance one is metrical, which happens in 
metrical pieces without the observance of accents, and duration 
appertains to it; another is tuneful, which is noted in songs, and 
tone appertains to it; and the third is prosaic, and accent appertains 
to it. 


For better or for worse, the passages in Aristides Quintilianus, Boethius, 
and Martianus Capella are too terse and hazy in their terminology to permit 
any certainty about just where to peg the performance of poetry between 
prose and song; and just as in the fraught question of ictus and accent, it is 
disconcerting that our evidence is forthcoming only in Latin writers of the 
early Christian period "7 The original Greek and Latin of all the key passages 
are no more informative than are the English translations in such words 
and phrases as "sustained," “slower moving,” “continous variation," and 
“discretely varied in modulation." Like the wax nose in Alan of Lille’s 
(d. 1203) famous dictum about auctoritas, these adjectives and nouns can be 


“4 Armando Petrucci, “Reading in the Middle Ages,” in Armando Petrucci, Writers and 
Readers in Medieval Italy (New Haven, 1995), p. 133, and Saenger, Space Between Words, 
1-9. 

55 Uguccione da Pisa, De dubio accentu, Agiographia, Expositio de symbolo 
apostolorum, ed. Giuseppe Cremascoli (Spoleto, 1978), p. 86, lines 267—69. The passage is 
quoted and discussed, albeit only briefly, by Norberg, Les vers latins iambiques et 
trochaiques, p. 16. 

^6 Schmitt, Musikalischer Akzent, p. 27. 


— — — 
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bent every which way, depending on the aims and desires of the person 
analysing them.” 

In the end the facts about the typical performance of Latin poetry in 
antiquity are immaterial. What matters are medieval perceptions, 
preconceptions, or fantasies, of what such performance would have been, 
and here we can see that many educated readers could have been convinced 
that Horace’s Odes had been composed and transmitted among the ancients 
as genuine songs." Consider for instance the perspective revealed in a 
comment on Horace by Hugutio of Pisa: 


Oda -e grece, latine dicitur laus, et oda cantus, et oda finis, et oda 
uia. Hinc quidam liber Oratii intitulatur liber odarum, id est 
cantuum uel laudum, quia ibi laudare intendit et quelibet eius 
distinctio est cantabilis. Unde et quelibet eius distinctio oda, quasi 
laus uel cantus. 

Ode, a Greek word, means “praise” in Latin, and also “song,” 
"end," and “way.” Hence one of Horace's books is entitled the 
Book of Odes, that is “of songs" or “of praises," because his aim in 
this work is to praise, and every single poem in it is fit to be sung. 
For that reason every single poem is also ode, in the meaning 
“praise” or "song." ^ 


Hugutio's statement does more than vouch that medieval scholars were quite 
sensitive to the etymological connection of carmen and oda with song and of 
lyricus with the lyre.” A person who shared Hugutio's outlook would have 
regarded the setting of the Odes to music and the singing of them not as a 
peculiar innovation or anachronistic imposition but instead as the restoration 


4” Alan of Lille, Contra haereticos 1.30, ed. Migne, PL 210 (Paris, 1855), cols. 305—430 
(here: 333A): "quia auctoritas cereum habet nasum, id est in diversum potest flecti sensum, 
rationibus roborandum est" (“Because auctoritas has a wax nose, which is to say, it can be 
bent in various directions, it must be fortified with rationes"). 

^5 Karsten Friis-Jensen, “The Medieval Horace and his Lyrics," in Horace: L (Euvre et 
les imitations. Un siécle d'interprétation. Neuf exposés suivis de discussions, ed. Walther 
Ludwig, Fondation Hardt pour l'étude de l'antiquité classique: Entretiens sur l'antiquité 
classique 39 (Geneva, 1993), pp. 257—303, at 280-84. 

^ Hugutio of Pisa, Magnae derivationes, quoted and translated by Friis-Jensen, “The 
Medieval Horace and His Lyrics," p. 284, from Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de France, MS 
lat. 15462, fol. 99vA (thirteenth century). 

50 See Friis-Jensen, “The Medieval Horace and his Lyrics,” pp. 280-84. 
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of an intrinsic relationship between text and melody that had been intended 
by Horace but that had been lost. 

Beyond what could be regarded as the merely philological curiosity of 
word origins, early medieval interpreters of the classics sometimes reveal an 
assumption that poets, at least lyric poets, intended for their compositions to 
delight their audiences musically. Thus Lupus of Ferrieres (ca. 805-after 
862) opens his metrical treatise on Boethius (De metris Boeti libellus) with 
the declaration: 


Quinque libros philosophicae consolationis insignis auctor Boetius 
XXVII uarietatibus carminum respersit, ut opus his gratius fieret 
qui musicae suauitatis dulcedinem contigissent.”| 


The distinguished author, Boethius, interspersed in the five books 
of the Consolation of Philosophy twenty-seven types of poems, so 
that the work would become more welcome to those who had had 
contact with the sweetness of its musical euphony. 


Whether or not Lupus had ever heard any of the Boethian metres sung (and 
my personal guess would be that he had done so, since he lived in the thick 
of the time when the classics were allied with music), he certainly assumed 
that their author had envisaged them as being musical in some sense. 

To contextualize the neumed classics, it has repaid the effort to explore 
the fancies and fantasies that readers of the poetry would have had about the 
relation of text and song in the remoteness of pagan antiquity; but forces 
contemporary with the composers merit equal attentiveness. The musicians 
and notators, as well as the teachers and students, could also have been 
affected in their thinking by what they knew of Latin sacred song and of 
song in the vernacular languages. 


B. Sacred Lament 


Regardless of any hypothetical continuum in the singing of classical poetry 
from antiquity onward, those who grappled with Latin poetry in the early 
Middle Ages could have been conditioned by their experiences of other 
Latin texts or of verse in other languages than Latin. By “other Latin texts” I 
have in mind sacred texts which were often chanted — and often neumed. 


?! Peiper, ed., Boetii Philosophiae consolationis libri quinque, p. xxv, lines 1—4. 
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The neuming of the classics afforded a means of bridging gulfs not only 
between grammar and music but also between classics and liturgy. 

To begin with a panoramic outlook, I would point out that medieval 
Christians were accustomed to having presented in song the major stories of 
their essential religious texts, their Scriptures, either directly in chanted 
extracts or indirectly as retold in hymns. They knew or thought that some 
parts of the Bible consisted of songs (cantica) and others not. Beyond the 
Scriptures, they were habituated to many other mixed forms in which prose 
and verse alternated.” As a result, the circumstance of having musical 
settings for only selected segments of long epics would not have seemed 
abnormal to them. On the contrary, such partiality was a fixture of their 
aesthetics. 

To remain panoptic for a moment, from church services and elsewhere 
medieval Christians were accustomed to a hierarchy of performances that 
had more nuances than a crude dichotomy between speech and song or even 
speech, formal recitation or chant, and song would presuppose. Reading 
aloud was an art that warranted its own training and handbooks, and that 
entailed a great range of tonic or intensive modulations of the spoken voice. 
It could lead into chant, where liturgical proclamations were made in a voice 
that intoned recto tono, with fixed melodies and with a phraseology that cut 
utterances into simple rhythms. And beyond chant lay full-throated song, in 
a multiplicity of forms. 


"7 The locus classicus is Jerome, Prologus in libro Iob, lines 24—36, in Biblia sacra 
iuxta vulgatam versionem, ed. Robert Weber and Roger Gryson, 4th ed. (Stuttgart, 1994), pp. 
731-32. An influential, shorter restatement of the main ideas in Jerome can be found in 
Arator, Epistula ad Vigilium (read aloud by author in 544), 23-26, ed. Arthur P. McKinlay, 
De actibus apostolorum, CSEL 72 (Vienna, 1951), p. 4: “Metrica uis sacris non est incognita 
libris; / Psalterium lyrici composuere pedes; / Hexametris constare sonis in origine linguae / 
Cantica, Hieremiae, Iob quoque dicta ferunt" ("The power of poetry is not unknown in the 
Sacred Books; lyric feet formed the Psalter; they say that the Song of Songs, the sayings of 
the Jeremiah, and also Job were composed in hexameters in the original language"), On the 
Acts of the Apostles (De actibus apostolorum), ed. and trans. Richard J. Schrader, Joseph L. 
Roberts III, and John F. Makowski, American Academy of Religion Classics in Religious 
Studies 6 (Atlanta, 1987), p. 22. Isidore of Seville, after lauding the hexameter for its special 
virtues, indicates that it was the oldest of metres, having been employed by both Moses and 
Job: Etymologiae 1.39.11, ed. Lindsay. 

5? See Peter Dronke, Verse with Prose from Petronius to Dante: The Art and Scope of 
the Mixed Form (Cambridge, MA, 1994); Bernhard Pabst, Prosimetrum. Tradition und 
Wandel einer Literaturform zwischen Spätantike und Spätmittelalter, Ordo 4/1—2, 2 vols. 
(Cologne, 1994); and Jan Ziolkowski, "The Prosimetrum in the Classical Tradition," in 
Prosimetrum: Crosscultural Perspectives on Narrative in Prose and Verse, ed. Joseph Harris 
and Karl Reichl (Cambridge, 1997), pp. 45—65. 
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If we move from such generalizations to specifics, a good starting-place 
is in the lamentations which were conventionally associated with Jeremiah. 
Thanks to this association, the prophet remains with us in the word jeremiad, 
which, although the noun suggests nothing about music, does signify an 
elaborate and prolonged lamentation. Above all, since laments bulk large in 
the classical passages that received notation, it is pertinent to observe that 
the Lamentations of Jeremiah are among the oldest pieces with neumation 
and that they carry melodic signs in at least eleven Bible manuscripts; 
melodic signs are provided for even the superscription as well as for the 
Hebrew letters that demarcated the divisions of the text. ^ The existence of 
notation for Jeremiah should not catch us unawares, since the liturgy calls 
for chanting of many parts of the /amentationes, or rather of the threni, as 
they were customarily known in the Middle Ages.” 

Why was such meticulous care bestowed upon the Lamentations of 
Jeremiah? Liturgical use renders a piece of the answer, since the 
Lamentations of Jeremiah seem to have been chanted with particular 
intricacy (which is not to say that they use an elaborate number or range of 
pitches, since that is not the case). Their season would have been Lent, when 
other usual forms of ornament, such as the alleluia, were laid aside from the 
services. They lent an especially moving quality to the Triduum Sacrum, the 
three concluding days of Holy Week (Maundy Thursday, Good Friday, and 
Holy Saturday) that commemorate the Last Supper, Passion, and Death of 
Christ. 


"7 On eleven manuscripts, see Paul Ludwig, “Lamentations notées dans quelques 
manuscrits bibliques,” Etudes grégoriennes 12 (1971), 127-30. On notation of the 
Lamentations in Beneventan manuscripts and on the possibility that the melody was 
associated with the Beneventan liturgy, see René-Jean Hesbert, "La tradition bénéventaine," 
in Paléographie musicale 14 "Les principaux manuscrits de chant grégorien, ambrosien, 
mozarabe, gallican" (Bern, 1971), pp. 417-18, n. 1, as well as plates XXVIII-XXIX; Thomas 
Forrest Kelly, The Beneventan Chant (Cambridge, 1989), p. 132, n. 24; and Jean Mallet and 
André Thibaut, Les manuscrits en écriture bénéventaine de la bibliothéque capitulaire de 
Bénévent, 3 vols., Documents, études et répertoires publiés par l'Institut de Recherche et 
d'Histoire des Textes (Paris, 1984—1997), vol. 3 (1997), p. 944, n. 1. Even the famous Codex 
Amiatinus (Florence, Biblioteca Medicea Laurenziana, MS Amiatinus 1) contains neumation 
to the Lamentations: see Oskar Fleischer, Die germanischen Neumen als Schlüssel zum 
altchristlichen und gregorianischen Gesang (Frankfurt a. M., 1923), p. 124 (with a 
transposition of one lamentation found in a tenth-century manuscript as appendix no. 8). 

55 For chanting on the Matins of Passion Sunday, see M. Hereswitha Hengstl, 
Totenklage und Nachruf in der mittellateinischen Literatur seit dem Ausgang der Antik 
(Würzburg, 1936), p. 15. 
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More broadly, a dictum of Jerome that is cited recurrently in the Middle 
Ages reads “monachus autem non doctoris habet, sed plangentis officium: 
qui uel se uel mundum lugeat et domini pauidus praestoletur aduentum" 
(^what is more, a monk has the function not of a teacher but of a mourner: 
he is to lament over himself or the world and to await in trembling the 
coming of the Lord"). Although lamentation was only one aspect of a 
monk's responsibility, it acted as a counterweight to the praise of God that 
absorbed much time in psalmody and other forms. And perhaps the 
composition of lamentations offered those monks who taught song and 
grammar a means to alleviate what could otherwise have been the friction 
between teaching and bewailing that Jerome identified. 

Singularly relevant to the neuming of the classics is that in one French 
manuscript from the beginning of the eleventh century the text of Horace 
(admittedly, a satire rather than an ode) seems to have sparked through its 
wording a reminiscence of Jeremiah, the musical notation of which a reader 
jotted down in the margin. As Riou has described convincingly: 


In the left margin, facing the verse “Frumenti quantum metit Africa 
siue ego praue" (Satire 2.3.87 "as much corn as Africa reaps. 
‘Whether I wrongly"), a hand, which is perhaps that of the 
notator, wrote "These are the words of the prophet Jeremiah," 
probably referring to the passage “Noli occidere nos quia habemus 
thesauros in agro, frumenti et hordei" (Jeremiah 41.8 "Kill us not: 
for we have stores in the field, of wheat, and barley"). One can see 
there a reminiscence of a part of the Temporale [The Proper of the 
Time], whether of the introit [choral chant at the beginning of the 
mass] of the second feria [non-festal weekday] after Pentecost or 
more precisely the introit of Corpus Christi. The passage "ex adipe 
frumenti" (Psalm 80.17 “with the fat of the wheat") from this 
introit is used many times as a verse in antiphons and responses in 
the office. Keen on the liturgy, this reader of Horace is then 
perhaps the same as the cleric who expresses his joy in a series of 
melismatic neumes in the upper margin of folio 88." 


© Jerome, Contra Vigilantium, para. 15, ed. Migne, PL 23.339—52 and (in the printing 
with the higher column numbering), 353—68, at col. 367, line 3. The line is quoted in Rupert 
of Deutz (with /ugentis for plangentis), Peter of Blois, and Decretum 2, Causa 16, q. 1, c. 4, 
in Corpus iuris Canonici, ed. Aemilius Ludwig Richter, rev. Emil Friedberg, 2 vols. (Leipzig, 
1879—1881), vol. 1 (1879), col. 762. 

?7 Riou, “Codicologie,” p. 260, on Bamberg, Staatliche Bibliothek, MS Class. 32 
(M.IV.7): “En marge de gauche, face au v.: ‘Frumenti quantum metit Africa siue ego praue’ 
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Along similar lines is the fact that a twenty-item inventory of manuscripts 
with neumes of the Paleo-Frankish type includes, besides manuscripts with 
Gregorian mass and office propers, tropes and sequences, and ceremonial 
and liturgical music, two neumed fragments of Horace and a neumed version 
of the Lamentations.” The evidence forces the conclusion, not very 
audacious, that the same people who worked with melodies for Horace 
would have known liturgical chants for texts such as the Lamentions of 
Jeremiah. 

Also worth bearing in mind as we hunt down Latin texts that were sung 
and that could have shaped (or even motivated) the thinking of those who set 
the classics to music are lamentations of Mary, which are often shot through 
with the language and theology of Jeremiah’s threni. In one sort the Virgin 
Mother bewails the passion and death of her son Jesus after the crucifixion. 
In the fourteenth and early fifteenth centuries the Virgin's swoon beneath the 
cross became a regular feature in representations of the crucifixion.” But 
this vogue in pictures was hardly the start of attention to the grief of the 
Virgin over the crucifixion and death of her son. The grief of the Mater 
dolorosa at the cross found ample expression much earlier than this not only 
in art but also in texts with musical settings. 

The genre of the planctus Mariae has its earliest extant liturgical roots 
in the sequence P/anctus ante nescia, composed between 1173 and 1182 by 
Geoffrey, subprior of St. Victor in Paris, who died in 1198, and it later 


(Satire 2.3.87), une main, qui est peut-étre celle du notateur, a écrit: *Hec sunt uerba leremie 
prophete? renvoyant vraisemblablement au passage: ‘Noli occidere nos quia habemus 
thesauros in agro, frumenti et hordei' (Jeremiah 41.8). On peut y voir une réminiscence d'une 
piece du temporal, soit de l'introit de la deuxième férie aprés la Pentecôte, soit plus justement 
l'introit de la Féte-Dieu dont le passage ‘ex adipe frumenti' est utilisé à plusieurs reprises 
comme verset des antiennes et répons de l'Office. Féru de liturgie, ce lecteur d'Horace est 
donc peut-étre le méme que le clerc qui exprime sa joie en une série de neumes mélismatiques 
dans la marge sup. du f. 88." 

55 Levy, “On the Origins of Neumes,” pp. 67, 69 (Gregorian Chant and the 
Carolingians, pp. 117, 119), with reference to Leiden, Bibliotheek der Rijskuniversiteit, MS 
B.P.L. 28; Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de France, MS lat. 9792 (both of which are Horace 
fragments from Beauvais); and St. Omer, Bibliothéque de la Ville, MS 666 (Lamentations 
from St. Bertin). 

? Ronald L. Martinez, “Lament and Lamentations in Purgatorio and the Case of 
Dante's Statius," Dante Studies 115 (1997), 45—88, at p. 57. 

% Peter Murray and Linda Murray, The Oxford Companion to Christian Art and 
Architecture (Oxford, 1996), p. 511. 
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burgeoned in countless lyrics in both Latin and vernacular languages.*' In 
another class of lament the Mary in question is Mary Magdalene. Such 
laments would appear to antedate those of the Virgin Mother, since they 
begin to crop up with musical notation already in the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries." Eventually other forms emerge, such as a lament of Mary 
Magdalene followed by a lament of the Virgin (the whole extant with 


*! Geoffrey of Vendóme, subprior of St. Victor, is often confused with Geoffrey of 
Breteuil, subprior of Ste. Barbe-en-Auge. The fullest edition is in the Carmina burana, ed. 
Alfons Hilka and Otto Schumann, part |: text, vol. 3 “Die Trink- und Spiellieder — Die 
geistlichen Dramen,” ed. Otto Schumann and Bernhard Bichoff (Heidelberg, 1970), pp. 129- 
34; for an earlier edition, see Karl Young, The Drama of the Medieval Church, 2 vols. 
(Oxford, 1933), vol. 1, pp. 496—98. For copious information on manuscripts, editions, and 
studies, see Janthia Yearley, "A Bibliography of Planctus in Latin, Provençal, French, 
German, English, Italian, Catalan and Galician-Portuguese from the Time of Bede to the 
Early Fifteenth Century,” Journal of the Plainsong and Medieval Music Society 4 (1981), 12- 
52 (item L123, p. 25), to which should be added especially Stevens, Words and Music in the 
Middle Ages, pp. 130—38, and Françoise Gasparri, “Observations paléographiques sur deux 
manuscrits partiellement autographes de Godefroy de Saint-Victor," Scriptorium 36 (1982), 
43-50. Other neumed laments of the Virgin at the cross are Yearley, “A Bibliography of 
Planctus," L42 (incipit “Flete fideles animae"), p. 18, and L99 (incipit “O fratres et sorores"), 
p. 23; unneumed ones are L13 (incipit "Ante crucem virgo stabat"), p. 16; L20 (incipit “Cum 
de cruce deponitur"), p. 16; L38 (incipit "Filii praesentia mater destituta"), p. 18; L50 (incipit 
"Heu heu, Christe Deus"), p. 19; L132 (incipit "Qui per viam pergitis"), p. 26; and L152 
(incipit "Virgo plorans filium"), p. 27. A very full study of Marian laments in Romance 
languages remains Eduard Wechssler, Die romanischen Marienklagen. Ein Beitrag zur 
Geschichte des Dramas im Mittelalter (Halle a. S., 1893). More recent and more restricted in 
scope is Sandro Sticca, The Planctus Mariae in the Dramatic Tradition of the Middle Ages, 
trans. Joseph R. Berrigan (Athens and London, 1988), which does not include consideration 
of music. An excellent recent overview can be found in Susan Boynton, “From the Lament of 
Rachel to the Lament of Mary: A Transformation in the History of Drama and Spirituality," 
in Signs of Change: Transformations of Christian Traditions and Their Representation in the 
Arts, 1000—2000, ed. Nils Holger Petersen, Claus Clüver, and Nicolas Bell (Amsterdam, 
2004), pp. 319—40. 

€ Yearley, “A Bibliography of Planctus," L22 (incipit "Cuncta sorores gaudia"), p. 17, 
and L56 (incipit "Heu me misera! Magnus labor"), p. 19 (both with neumes); L40 (incipit 
“Flere libet ac flere debeo"), p. 18, and L71 (incipit "Infelix ego misera"), p. 21 (without 
neumes). Sometimes it is not possible to determine whether the lament is of Mary Magdalene 
alone, of another Mary, or of all three Marys: L21 (incipit "Cum venissem ungere mortuum"), 
pp. 16-17; L59 (incipit "Heu nobis internas mentes"), pp. 19-20; L60 (incipit "Heu pius 
pastor occidit"), p. 20; L62 (incipit "Heu redemptio Israel”), p. 20; and LII! (incipit 
"Omnipotens pater altissime"), pp. 23-24 (all with neumes). 
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neumes), a lament of the first two Marys (neumed), and a lament of all three 
Marys at the Sepulchre (also neumed).9 

A female figure of lament related closely to both Jeremiah and the 
Virgin Mother is Rachel, the younger daughter of Laban who is an important 
character in the Genesis account of Jacob.™ In Jeremiah (31:15) Rachel was 
depicted lamenting her children (meaning the house of Israel) who had been 
removed from their land by the Assyrians: 


Haec dicit Dominus: “Vox in excelso audita est lamentationis 
fletus, et luctus Rachel plorantis filios suos et nolentis consolari 
super eis, quia non sunt." 


Thus saith the Lord: *A voice was heard on high of lamentation, of 
mourning, and weeping, of Rachel weeping for her children, and 
refusing to be comforted for them, because they are not." 


Verses in the Gospel of Matthew (2:17-18) sharpened the relevance of 
Rachel's lament to a Christian audience by coordinating typologically the 
situation of Jeremiah with Herod's slaughter of the innocents: 


Vox in Rama audita est, ploratus et ululatus multus; Rachel plorans 
filios suos et noluit consolari, quia non sunt. 


A voice in Rama was heard, lamentation and great mourning; 
Rachel bewailing her children, and would not be comforted, 
because they are not. 


Notker Balbulus explored the typological relationship in his beautiful Rachel 
lament, entitled De uno martyre virgo plorans (“A Virgin Lamenting a 
Martyr", which was set to a melody that became widely known.” 


9 For a lament of Magdalene followed by one of the Virgin, see Yearley, “A 
Bibliography of Planctus," L48 (incipit "Heu dolor, heu quam dira"), p. 19. For a lament of 
the first two Marys, see L106 (incipit *O quantus luctus") p. 23. For a lament of all three 
Marys, see L55 (incipit "Heu infelices quid agimus"), p. 19. 

% On Rachel and Mary, see Susan Boynton, “Performative Exegesis in the Fleury 
Interfectio puerorum," Viator: Medieval and Renaissance Studies 29 (1998), 39—64, esp. pp. 
57-58. 

$5 The poem has been edited by von den Steinen, Notker der Dichter, 2 vols., 
*Editionsband," pp. 86-87, with discussion in “Darstellungsband,” pp. 399—404. On the 
melody, see “Darstellungsband,” pp. 593-94, and compare the poem entitled “Virgo Plorans,” 
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Especially prominent is the presentation of Rachel as the grieving church 
which is consoled through heavenly emissaries. 

The matriarch Rachel was a familiar personage in early Medieval Latin 
songs of lament.” Laments of Rachel over the bodies of the children were 
sung in musical dramas on the massacre of the innocents; these laments now 
and then incorporate Notker's sequence, often include hexameters, and are 
sometimes neumed.” The Lamentatio Rachelis, as a rubric identifies one 
trope written down at the end of the eleventh or in the early twelfth century 
(Paris, Bibliotheque nationale de France, MS Lat. 1139, fols. 32v—33r, from 
St. Martial de Limoges), has music in heighted neumes that has great 
importance and which has been called “one of those sudden flashes of lyrical 
charm which show that there existed around 1100 a world of rhythmic 
melody, perhaps secular in origin, which through lack of notational resource 
has passed out of knowledge.” Three laments of Rachel form part of the 
so-called Fleury play-book (Orléans, Bibliothéque municipale, MS 201, pp. 
176—243) in the Ordo ad interfectionem puerorum, a drama on the slaughter 
of the innocents written in the twelfth century, and in addition the 
dramatization of the legend of St. Nicholas in the same manuscript that is 
known as Filius Getronis ("The Son of Getron") contains a lament of 
Euphrosina for her son that is modelled upon Rachel's.? Their melodies 


in octava Paschae, incipit “Haec est sancta," ed. “Editionsband,” pp. 42-43. For further 
bibliography (esp. on neumed manuscripts), see Yearley, "Bibliography of Planctus," L134, 
p. 26. 

% For details, see Ziolkowski, Cambridge Songs, pp. 303-4. In addition to the 
references there, it is convenient to consult the texts as edited by Young, Drama of the 
Medieval Church, vol. 2, pp. 109, 112-13, 189. Finally, a considerable range of musicological 
material about Rachel in medieval drama is presented and interpreted in Stevens, Words and 
Music in the Middle Ages, pp. 351—61. 

* On these laments, see Boynton, “From the Lament.” 

** Ed. Young, Drama of the Medieval Church, vol. 2, pp. 109-10, at 109; Yearley, 
"Bibliography of Planctus," L95 (incipit “O dulces filii quos nunc progenui”), p. 23. See 
William L. Smoldon, 7he Music of the Medieval Church Dramas, ed. Cynthia Bourgeault 
(London, 1980), p. 135; for a transcription of the text, pp. 136-37. 

© For an edition of the slaughter of the innocents with the music, see Edmond de 
Coussemaker, Drames liturgiques du moyen áge (texte et musique) (Rennes, 1860), pp. 166— 
77; for an edition of the Latin text alone, see Young, Drama of the Medieval Church, vol. 2, 
pp. 110-13 (with discussion on pp. 114 and 116); for a collection of appraisals (with a 
facsimile of the entire playbook [pp. 176—243] in plates 8-74), see Thomas P. Campbell and 
Clifford Davidson, eds., The Fleury Playbook: Essays and Studies, Early Drama, Art and 
Music: Monograph Series 7 (Kalamazoo, MI, 1985); and for an insightful treatment of both 
text and music, see Boynton, “Performative Exegesis,” pp. 39-64, esp. 50-58. The three 
laments are Yearley, “Bibliography of Planctus," L53 (incipit "Heu heu heu, michi misere"), 
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have been described as “the finest example of musical originality, a highlight 
of medieval craftsmanship.” A liturgical play on the slaughter of the 
innocents was at least once given the title Ordo Rachelis, and it includes 
leonine hexameters and passages from Notker's Rachel sequence. It has 
been determined that the hexameters contain many melismatic passages, 
whereas the setting of “Quid tu virgo" is mainly syllabic. How much this 
distinction owes to differences in their content or significance, how much to 
those in their time and style of composition, and how much to those in their 
poetic form (quantitative poem vs. sequence) has been explored only 
provisionally." Beyond the laments just mentioned are further ones, also 
neumed, in an Ordo stelle in a thirteenth-century servicebook of the 
cathedral of Laon (Laon, Bibliothéque municipale, MS 263, fols. 149r-151r) 
and in an Ordo Rachelis added in the twelfth century to a lectionary from the 
cathedral of Freising (Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, clm 6264, fol. 
27v)." The latter also features leonine hexameters and passages from 
Notker's sequence. Also worthy of reference, although not because it 
contains a lament, is the Freising Officium stelle (“The Play of the Star,” ca. 
1070), which contains quite a few hexameters (many of them leonine) that 
were sung.” 

Sharp disagreement has been voiced over the degree to which personal 
emotion is represented musically in the laments of Rachel. The clearest 
expression of the contrasting views is John Stevens's statement that 


L54 (incipit "Heu heu heu, quomodo gaudebo"), and L63 (incipit Heu teneri partus"), p. 19. 
The Filius Getronis is Young, Drama of the Medieval Church, vol. 2, pp. 351—57, at 353; 
Yearley, L52 (incipit "Heu heu heu, michi misere"), p. 19. 

7 Smoldon, Music of the Medieval Church Dramas, p. 8 (compare pp. 211-21). For a 
sensitive reading of the slaughter of the innocents play, see Robert Guiette, Réflexions sur le 
drame liturgique," in Mélanges offerts à René Crozet, ed. Pierre Gallais and Ives-Jean Riou 
(Poitiers, 1966), vol. 1, pp. 197—202, at 200-1. 

7! Boynton, “Performative Exegesis,” p. 55, and John Stevens, “Music in Some Early 
Medieval Plays," in Studies in the Arts: Proceedings of the St. Peter's College Literary 
Society, ed. Francis Warner (New York, 1968), pp. 21—40. 

” They are, respectively, Young, Drama of the Medieval Church, vol. 2, pp. 106 and 
119; Yearley, "Bibliography of Planctus," L96 (incipit *O dulces innocentum acies"), p. 23, 
and L94 (incipit *O dolor O patrum mutataque gaudia matrum"), p. 22. According to Yearley, 
the Laon service-book also includes an unneumed Rachel lament: L124 (incipit “Planctus 
matrum et Rachelis”), p. 25. On the Freising Ordo Rachelis, see Drumbl, Quem quaeritis, pp. 
342-46. Not notated but to be considered in the same context is Paris, Bibliotheque Mazarine, 
MS 1712, fols. 224r-226r [s. XII]. 

7? See Dronke, Nine Medieval Latin Plays, pp. xxii and 2931. 
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The dramatic purpose, then, of Rachel's lament, which can be so 
easily mistaken ... for the emotional raison d'&tre of the play, is 
not to examine the ins and outs of human suffering but to present 
this suffering in as stylized and generalized a form as can be.” 


Further undercutting the argument against personal emotion is the existence 
of the neumed planctus in classical poems. Stevens discerns in the texts a 
degree of stylization and generalization that he relates to the general 
theological prominence of the characters in the religious dramas, but there 
should be support (as yet not found) for this perception somewhere from 
interpretations voiced in medieval glosses, commentaries, or other sources. 

However expressive one finds these laments, the basic fact is agreed 
that they contain highly unusual features in both their texts and their 
melodies." The originality may have arisen partly outside the liturgy, even 
in popular sources. ^ For the present purposes what stands out is the spirit of 
experimentation that a woman's lament evoked. Here the innovation built 
upon a biblical basis. In the neumed women's laments in Horace, Lucan, 
Statius, and Vergil, the foundation was classical poetry, but the underlying 
motivations (and inspirations) may have been similar. By the same token, 
the notion of having monks, clerics, or schoolboys chant or sing any of these 
passages may have aroused opposition in some quarters. While reminiscing 
about his experiences as a teacher at the cathedral of Augsburg (1114-1120), 
Gerhoh of Reichersberg, a regular canon, criticized representations of Herod 
and the slaughter of the innocents enacted by the chapter. Though he fails to 
mention music, he refers specifically to “maternum Rachelis ploratum" “(the 
motherly lamentation of Rachel") in the broader context of condemning men 
for impersonating women.” 

Despite the use and reuse of hexameters in Rachel’s laments in 
liturgical drama, in general it was not feasible, for reasons of both form and 
content, to absorb much of the classics into the liturgy proper. As a rule, 


74 John Stevens, “Music in Some Early Medieval Plays," p. 31. Stevens here is reacting 
against Ferdinando Liuzzi, "L'espressione musicale nel dramma liturgico," Studi medievali 2 
(1929), 74—109. In another presentation of Rachel material, Stevens concludes that “there is 
*no overt and obvious connection' between the musical material of the ceremonies and plays 
and the human actions or emotions implied in their ‘drama’”: see Stevens, Words and Music 
in the Middle Ages, p. 361. 

75 Stevens, "Music in Some Early Medieval Plays," p. 27. 

76 Stevens, “Music in Some Early Medieval Plays," p. 29. 

7 Young, Drama of the Medieval Church, vol. 2, pp. 412 and 525, and Boynton, 


"Performative Exegesis," pp. 42-43. 
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classical metres were seldom used in the liturgy, even when they were not 
adaptations of classical poetry." Hexameter antiphons such as the 
anonymous, six-line 4/ma redemptoris, which is sung at the end of compline 
during Advent and Christmas, are few and far between.” Likewise, we know 
of only rare lines of classical poetry that were troped (even counting lines 
that were heavily adapted when cited), and in no case were these lines the 
same as the ones that can be demonstrated to have been neumed in 
manuscripts of the classics." But hexameters do come to the fore 
occasionally in tropes, and they are also found (albeit rarely) as antiphons 
and responses."' In these instances they appear to have been treated as if they 
were prose." 

Hexameters are also encountered, usually together with pentameters in 
elegiac distichs, in hymns, especially processional hymns, and in 
susceptacula regum (ceremonial receptions of kings), the songs with which 
rulers and their retinues were formally received in a monastery." It has been 
argued that in the processional hymns and susceptacula regum, which 
originated earlier than the antiphons and responses, the melody (actually, it 
is more like chant or recitative) follows the metre: the melismas are regularly 
on long syllables. The same argument has been made for the hexametric 
litany Ardua spes mundi by Ratpert of St. Gall (who thrived in the second 
half of the ninth century), which was sung as a processional: by and large, 


7 Ritva Jacobsson, ‘Saints’ Tropes: Some Reflections," in Medieval Studies: 
Proceedings of the First British-Swedish Conference on Musicology, 11—15 May 1988, ed. 
Ann Buckley, Publication issued by the Royal Swedish Academy of Music 71 (Stockholm, 
1992), esp. pp. 125—29. This is not to say that there were no tropes written in hexameters or in 
other classical verses, as Dag Norberg, /ntroduction to the Study, p. 176, already pointed out. 

P Analecta Hymnica, vol. 50, p. 317. The melody for these hexameters is reproduced in 
Étienne Cybulski, “Virgile chanté," Eos: Commentarii societatis philologae Polonorum 33 
(1930-1931), 187—94. 

* For example, Jacobsson details how Vergil's "parcere subiectis et debellare superbos" 
(Aeneid 6.853) was used as a trope for the introit. 

*! 4nalecta Hymnica, vol. 53, p. 153, notes. 

82 Jammers, “Der Vortrag des lateinischen Hexameters,” pp. 18-19, with reference to 
Jacques Handschin, "Übcr Estampic und Sequenz," Zeitschrift für Musikwissenschaft 13 
(1930), 113-32, at p. 116. 

83 Jammers, “Der Vortrag des lateinischen Hexameters,” p. 17. For more information, 
see Peter Stotz, Ardua spes mundi. Studien zu lateinischen Gedichten aus Sankt Gallen, Geist 
und Werk der Zeiten 32 (Bern and Frankfurt a. M., 1972), pp. 90-113, and Peter Willmes, 
Der Herrscher-'Adventus' im Kloster des Frühmittelalters, Münstersche Mittelalter-Schriften 
22 (Munich, 1976). 
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the neumes follow ictus rather than word accent." Freshly composed 
hexameter lines were sometimes set to music as introit tropes, but apart from 
the fact that the integrity of the lines as units was often preserved, there 
looks to have been no thoroughgoing coordination of musical and metrical 
rhythm. On the contrary, the metrical rhythm seems to have been 
deliberately ignored, since attention to the quantities of syllables would have 
sometimes run counter to the norms of standard pronunciation and would 
have rendered the texts less understandable rather than more so.** Last but 
not least, metrical sequences are extant at the latest from the tenth century 
on." The earliest important example is an early tenth-century sequence De 
nominibus Domini (“On the Names of the Lord”), with the incipit “Alma 
chorus domini nunc pangat nomina summi," that was sung in the octave of 
Pentecost." 

Even outside a liturgical context, setting certain sections of classical 
poetry to music could have constituted an alternative means of aligning the 
classical and the Christian. This undertaking would have been audacious and 
at the same time a logical development: monks and clerics were grounded in 
classical literature as part of their preparation for using biblical Latin, for 
chanting biblical and liturgical Latin, and for employing a half-living oral 
Latin that fused biblical and classical components with many others. Setting 
to chant-like melodies portions of the most highly esteemed classical texts 
offered a way both to celebrate the grandeur of the classical and to draw it 
closer to the Church. 


% Jammers, “Der Vortrag des lateinischen Hexameters,” p. 21. See Peter Stotz, Ardua 
spes mundi. 

*5 Richard Crocker, in The Early Middle Ages to 1300, ed. Richard Crocker and David 
Hiley, New Oxford History of Music 2, 2nd ed. (Oxford and New York, 1990), p. 285, and 
Jonsson and Treitler, “Medieval Music and Language,” p. 21 (with acknowledgement of 
Gunilla Bjórkvall). 

* Jonsson and Treitler, "Medieval Music and Language,” pp. 13-21. 

87 For a partial list, see Wolfram von den Steinen, "Die Anfänge der 
Sequenzendichtung,” Zeitschrift für Schweizerische Kirchengeschichte. Revue d'histoire 
ecclésiastique suisse 40 (1946), 190—268, at pp. 251—52. Examples include two apparently 
related sequences from eleventh-century Ravenna, with the incipits "Annua praesentis 
recolamus gaudia festi" (nine mostly unrhymed distichs, ed. Analecta Hymnica, vol. 37, p. 
277, no. 323; Schaller and Kónsgen, no. 573) and "Lux de luce deus tenebris illuxit Averni" 
(ten rhymeless hexameters, ed. Analecta Hymnica, vol. 37, p. 30, no. 24; Schaller and 
Kónsgen, no. 9112). 

** Ed. Analecta Hymnica, vol. 53, p. 152, no. 87. The poem is Schaller and Kónsgen, 
no. 573. 
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It seems likely that an alignment of the classical and the Christian was 
on the minds of those who resorted to the manuscripts that now contain 
neumes. Sometimes Christian interjections surface in the margins, as when 
someone penned “In celis Christus" (Christ in heaven) alongside verses 
about the funeral rites of Misenus (Aeneid 6.212—13) or "Iesus Christus filius 
/Eternus Deus” (Jesus Christ, everlasting son of God) at the foot of a folio 
side that concludes Aeneas's trip to the underworld (Aeneid 6.897). After 
the explicit of a late twelfth- or early thirteenth-century text of Statius’s 
Thebaid there follows an Ave Maria (“Hail Mary”) with neumes.” Not all of 
these phenomena can be explained as pen tests unrelated to the text or as idle 
use of blank space, even if we are unable always to pinpoint the relationships 
that a medieval reader engaged in rumination upon the text may have 
intuited.?' 

It may well prove to be easier to chart the extent to which the neumed 
classics and liturgical hymns relate to each other musically than to figure out 
how similar the two forms of song would have been in place and type of 
performance or in degree of importance in the daily lives of monks, clerics, 
or any other people implicated in singing or hearing such texts. The 
argument could be advanced that the setting of the classics to music and the 
subsequent neumation of the music aimed at exalting the respect attached to 
the texts.” Yet the fact remains that the manuscripts in which the neumed 
classics are extant are normally much humbler affairs than the typical 
neumed liturgical manuscripts against which they could be measured. 
Another explanation would be that the classics were being appropriated and 
redirected towards Christian aims. Indeed, a comparison has been drawn to 
the reuse of such architectural elements as ancient columns in constructing 
medieval cathedrals.” 

The desire to sweep Vergil and his peers within the ambit of 
Christianity may have prompted musical consequences. To be specific, the 
same individuals who were motivated to recast texts and/or music of 
lamentations in the biblical tradition may have been seduced by the 


8 Combarieu, Fragments de l'Énéide, pp. 6-7. 

9? Paris, Bibliotheque nationale de France, MS lat. 14139, fol. 121v. 

?! Combaricu, Fragments de l'Énéide, pp. 10-12, provides further examples and shrewd 
insights. 

?? Such an argument would provide a corollary to suggestions found in Page, Latin 
Poetry and Conductus. 

? Fabio Troncarelli, Boethiana aetas. Modelli grafici e fortuna manoscritta della 
"Consolatio Philosophiae" tra IX e XII secolo, Biblioteca di Scrittura e Civiltà 2 
(Alessandria, 1987), p. 118. 
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challenge of producing musical settings for laments in Roman epic and lyric 
— and they may have employed the same style of music in creating these 
settings. The Church may even have fostered the activities of musicians who 
resorted to the classics for inspiration and material. A medieval music 
theorist named John, perhaps of Afflighem, and often called Johannes Cotto, 
who wrote a treatise De musica in the early twelfth century in the area 
between St. Gall and Bamberg, rated laments of poets (what we might call 
“secular poets") just behind liturgical texts in the care that they deserved 
from aspiring musicians: 


Nam etsi novae modulationes nunc in Ecclesia non sunt 
necessariae, possumus tamen in rhythmis et lugubribus poetarum 
versibus decantandis ingenia nostra exercere. 


Even if new compositions are now not needed for the Church, still 
we can exercise our talents in putting to music the rhythms and 
threnodic verses of the poets. 


John's singling out of laments carries particular significance, in that his 
treatise is sometimes considered the first explicit treatment of the 
relationship between the verbal and the musical in song composition." 

By "threnodic verses of the poets" John could have meant Medieval 
Latin lament poems on battles or deaths that had occurred in then recent 
times. One magnificently heterogeneous tenth-century manuscript contains, 
alongside hymns and neumed metra of Boethius, neumed texts of laments on 
the deaths of Charlemagne (d. 814), Abbot Hugh of St. Quentin (d. 844), and 
Count Eric of Friuli (d. 799), and on the sorrowful outcome of the battle of 
Fontenoy (25 June 841), and these texts could be planctus of the kind that 


"Ch 17, section 17, ed. Smits van Waesberghe, De musica cum tonario, p. 116; trans. 
John, De musica, Ch. 17, in Hucbald, Guido, and John on Music, trans. Babb, ed. Palisca, p. 
137. For a thirteenth-century miniature that represents John as he presents his music treatise 
to his abbot, see Smits van Waesberghe, Musikerziehung, p. 55, plate 7 (Munich, Bayerische 
Staatsbibliothek, clm 2599, fol. 77r). On the author of the treatise, see Palisca, in Hucbald, 
Guido, and John on Music, trans. Babb, pp. 87—96. 

?5 James I. Wimsatt and Thomas Cable, “Introduction,” in The Union of Words and 
Music in Medieval Poetry, ed. Baltzer, Cable, and Wimsatt, pp. 1—14, at 7, and Treitler, “The 
Troubadours Singing Their Poems," p. 20. Contrast Powers, "Language Models," p. 49, on 
the Musica Enchiriadis. 
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John had in mind.” Such laments clearly appealed to medieval readers and 
singers, since at least a couple of Medieval Latin planctus are even found 
among compositions notated by systems of pitch-letters (letter notation)."' 
Two of the most beguiling demonstrations of interest in laments are a pair of 
rhythmic p/anctus in a relatively unliterary Latin that were written down by 
monks in the final quarter of the ninth century, not long after the death of 
seneschal Alard in 878, who was slain by his wife and her lover." Each 
monk appears to have recorded and notated what he could remember of a 
song that he had heard performed. 

Then again, John may have been referring specifically not to p/anctus 
on near contemporaries of his, but rather to laments taken from the verse of 
prestigious poets — auctores such as Vergil, Statius, and Lucan — and set to 
music. Lament poetry may have been a category in which readers and 
writers were extremely open to conflation of the biblical, the classical, and 
the contemporary-medieval; Isidore of Seville had set the stage for such a 
confluence in his definition of threnos: 


Threnos, quod Latine lamentum vocamus, primus versu leremias 
conposuit super urbem Hierusalem [quando subversa est] et 
populum [Israel] quando [subversus est et] captivus ductus est. 


? The manuscript, probably originally from Saint Martial of Limoges, is Paris, 
Bibliothéque nationale de France, MS lat. 1154 (s IX/X). For bibliography on the first three 
laments, see Yearley, “Bibliography of Planctus," LI (incipit "A solis ortu usque ad 
occidua"), p. 15; L66 (incipit "Hug dulce nomen”), p. 20; and L85 (incipit “Mecum Timavi 
saxa novem flumina"), p. 22. For bibliography on the last (a poem by Angilbert), see Schaller 
and Kónsgen, p. 71, no. 1493. For much more recent information on the musical content of 
the manuscript, see Stevens, Words and Music in the Middle Ages, pp. 49—52, and Cattin, 
Music of the Middle Ages, vol. 1, pp. 128-9. The presence of these poems in a single 
manuscript was signalled by Combarieu, Fragments de l'Énéide, p. 19, n. 1, who used them 
to relate secular and sacred songs; Cattin, La monodia nel medioevo, pp. 153-54; and by 
Page, "Boethian," pp. 307 and 310, n. 6. On the manner in which the verse is presented in 
terms of layout, see Pascale Bourgain, *Les chansonniers lyriques latins," in Lyrique romane 
médiévale: La tradition des chansonniers. Actes du Colloque de Liége, 1989, ed. Madeleine 
Tyssens, Bibliothéque de la Faculté de Philosophie et Lettres de l'Université de Liége 257 
(Liége, 1991), pp. 61—84, at 70. 

?' Santosuosso, Letter Notations, pp. 166 and 182-83. 

?* Claudiane Fabre, “Deux planctus rythmiques en latin vulgaire du IXe s. II. Sur le 
meurtre du sénéchal Alard (878),” in La chanson de geste et le mythe carolingien. Mélanges 
René Louis, 2 vols. (Saint-Pére-sous-Vézelay, 1982), vol. 1, pp. 228-52 (with reproduction of 
the manuscript folio sides in Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de France, MS lat. 2683, fols. 
101v-102). 
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Post hunc apud Graecos Simonides poeta lyricus. Adhibebantur 
autem funeribus atque lamentis: similiter et nunc. ^" 


Jeremiah was the first to compose threnos, which we call “lament” 
in Latin, over the city of Jerusalem when it fell and over the people 
of Israel when it fell and was led captive. After him Simonides, a 
lyric poet, composed threnos among the Greeks. They were 
employed for funerals and laments, just as now. 


Later, Johannes de Muris (Jehan de Murs, born ca. 1300-died ca. 1350) in 
the Tractatus de musica (also known as the Summa musica) lists the Dido 
lament with the incipit “O decus, o Libye regnum" after two liturgical texts 
in a consideration of especially grief-filled materials that demand deepening 
of the voice: 


Si enim materia tristis fuerit, cantus erit proprie humilis et 
depressus, ut in responsorio "Libera me Domine," et in antiphona, 
quae planctum David insinuat: “Doleo super te"; similiter et in 
planctu Didonis “O decus, o Libyae regnum." 


For if the contents are sad, the singing will properly be without 
ostentation and low-pitched, as in the responsory “Deliver me, O 
Lord" (Job 17.3) and in the antiphon that introduces the lament of 
David "I grieve for thee" (2 Kings 1.26); and likewise in the 
lament of Dido “O glory, O realm of Libya." 


It could be mere chance that the “Lament of David for Jonathan" (the subject 
of 2 Kings 1:26) was also the topic of a planctus by Abelard. 

In pondering the setting of classical Latin laments to music, it is 
provocative to contemplate the examples of Abelard (1078-1142) and 
Heloise (1100 or 1101—1163 or 1164). Abelard is known for his six 
remarkable p/anctus on biblical topics, three of which are in the voice of a 
woman, a female personification, or women: no. 1: Planctus Dine filie lacob 
(“Lament of Dinah, Jacob's Daughter"); no. 3: Planctus virginum Israel 
super filia lepte Galadite (“Lament of the Maidens of Israel for the Daughter 


?? Isidore of Seville, Etvmologiarum sive originum libri XX, 1.39.19, ed. Lindsay. 

a Chapter 22, ed. Martin Gerbert, Scriptores ecclesiastici de musica sacra potissimum, 
3 vols. (St. Blasien, 1784; repr., Hildesheim, 1963), 3:189—248, at 3:236. Cited most recently 
by Bobeth, “Vergil, Statius," 1:21, n. 52. 
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of Jephthah the Gileadite"); and no. 4: Planctus Israel super Sanson 
("Lament of Israel for Samson"). Although melodies for all six of the 
planctus are extant, unfortunately they are all represented only in 
adiastematic neumes. The sole exception, David's lament over Saul and 
Jonathan, survives in square notation that enables secure transcription." 
Excitingly, both the text and the music reveal connections with earlier and 
later Marian planctus, offering further testimony that authors and composers 
of lament songs operated under the influence of laments outside the specific 
genre in which they were working. 

And what of Heloise, for whose nuns Abelard definitely wrote hymns 
and possibly the planctus as well? According to Abelard in the Historia 
calamitatum, Heloise identified herself so viscerally with Cornelia, the wife 
of Pompey, that as she went to the altar at Abelard's behest to take the veil 
as a nun, she recited lines from a famous speech of Cornelia's in Lucan's De 
bello civili (8.94-98).'°’ Heloise and Abelard clearly had a special 
inclination to music and shared intimate bonds through it, since Abelard had 
composed love ditties for Heloise that had become the popular “top hits" of 
their day. For these reasons it warrants speculating that Cornelia’s words 
stuck with Heloise because she had heard them as a song, perhaps in her 
tutelage under Abelard, but perhaps in whatever training in classical 
literature she had received before they began their fateful studies and 
interludes from studying. A twelfth-century entry in a Lucan manuscript 


!' Ed. Giuseppe Vecchi, Pietro Abelardo: I “planctus,” Istituto di Filologia romanza 
della Universita di Roma: Collezione di testi e manuali 35 (Modena, 1951). For information 
on the neumation, see Ewald Jammers, "Planctus," in Die Musik in Geschichte und 
Gegenwart: Allgemeine Enzyklopddie der Musik, ed. Friedrich Blume, 17 vols. (Kassel, 
1949-1986), vol. 10, cols. 1325-26; M.R. Jung, "Planctus," in Lexikon des Mittelalters, 10 
vols. (Munich and Zurich, 1977—1999), vol. 6, cols. 2198-200; Stevens, Words and Music in 
the Middle Ages, pp. 120-30; and, most recently, Gérard Le Vot, “Que savons-nous sur la 
musique des Planctus d'Abélard?," in Pierre Abélard, Lamentations. Histoire de mes 
malheurs. Correspondence avec Héloise, trans. Paul Zumthor, Babel 52 (Arles, 1992), pp. 
107-16. Among his hymns one (incipit "O quanta qualia") is extant with its melody: see 
Lorenz Weinrich, “Peter Abaelard as Musician — I,” Musical Quarterly 55 (1969), 295-312, 
at pp. 302-4. 

10? Lorenz Weinrich, “Peter Abaelard as Musician — IL" Musical Quarterly 55 (1969), 
464-86, at p. 483. 

' Historia calamitatum, ed. Jacques Monfrin, 2nd ed. (Paris, 1962), p. 81 (lines 634— 
38); The Letters of Abelard and Heloise, trans. Betty Radice (London, 1974), pp. 76—77. For 
discussion, see R.W. Southern, “The Letters of Abelard and Heloise,” in Medieval Humanism 
and Other Studies (New York and Evanston, 1970), pp. 86-104, at 93-94; Peter von Moos, 
“Cornelia und Heloise,” Latomus 34 (1975), 1024—59; and Mary Carruthers, The Book of 
Memory, pp. 179-82. 
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suggests just how powerfully romantic the reading of the De bello civili 
could be: after writing “Lucanus nobis clericis," the graffitist drew a girl's 
head and wrote in a Latin more fervent than grammatical (or translatable): 
“Amoris solamine/ uirgino cum uirgine/ amor nouela gaudeat/ omnis omo 
ama puella." In any case, at the very least it merits attention that the 
speech Heloise quotes is one of the thirteen passages in the epic for which 
neumes have been discovered. 

If Heloise's recitation of Cornelia's speech had any relationship 
with the singing (and neuming) of the classics, the location in which she 
performed — the church of a nunnery - would exemplify ideally the 
possibilities for interplay between the classical and the sacred in song and 
cantillation. But other possible sources of inspiration lay outside the choirs 
of cathedrals and chapels; for the people who made passages of classical 
epics into song need not have thought only of texts and practices in the 
predominantly ecclesiastic ambience in which Latin was employed. Outside 
the classrooms and choirs lay another world of song and chant. 


C. Vernacular Song 


In the milieux where Latin was known and employed, what could have 
stirred men, boys, and perhaps extraordinary women such as Heloise to 
chant or sing the classics? In searching out answers thus far I have 
underlined the importance of materials, tastes, and practices in that same 
learned world, with its sacred and classical Latin texts; but the impulse for 
the neuming of the classics need not have emanated exclusively from 
Latinity, since the individuals who constructed and consulted the neumed 
manuscripts of the classics would also not have been totally oblivious to the 
vernacular cultures that surrounded them but at the time remained for the 
most part unwritten. In other words, the neumed classical passages merit 
comparison with monophony not only in liturgical Latin but also in 
nonliturgical vernacular song, insofar as the nature of that song can still be 
discerned. 

If the medieval producers and users of classical manuscripts believed 
that the epics and lyrics were meant, in at least some of their parts and on at 
least some occasions, to be sung, then they may have resorted to their own 
native cultures for analogues and inspirations in imagining what the nature 
of that singing should be. Doing so would have been consonant with the 


104 Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de France, MS lat. 17901, fol. 93r: see Munk Olsen, 
I classici nel canone, p. 18. 
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mediation between classical Latin and older Germanic languages and 
cultures that happens sporadically between the lines in the neumed passages, 
in which words are glossed in a Germanic vernacular. 

The Liber evangeliorum or Evangelienbuch (*Gospelbook") presents an 
account of the life of Christ in more than 7,000 lines of rhymed Old High 
German verse that was composed no earlier than 863 and no later than 871 
by Otfrid of Weissenburg (ca. 800—ca. 875). The ninth-century Heidelberg 
codex (Heidelberg, Universitätsbibliothek, codex Palatinus latinus 52) of this 
work contains one folio side (fol. 17v) with neumes, and the ninth-century 
Vienna codex of the same poem (Vienna, Osterreichische National- 
bibliothek, MS 2687), although unneumed, is outfitted with the letters c and 
t at various points to signal the length of syllables. In one of the 
manuscripts Otfrid himself wrote a virga sign on each accented note to 
indicate pitch or accent. Otfrid refers explicitly, but with excruciating 
ambiguity, to “huius cantus lectionis," which could be translated as “the 
chanting (or singing) of this text." ^ How great a debt Otfrid owed to the 
influence of native poetry and how much to Medieval Latin verse is still 
being assayed.” In any case, whatever role Otfrid played in the composition 
of the melodies originally associated with his texts, the neumes were for 
lectors or singers who knew the chant or song already by ear and who would 
have used the notation as a means of refreshing their memories." 


105 For a broad study of the use of letters as musical notation, see Santosuosso, Letter 
Notations. Although this book includes no attention to such vernacular texts as this one, the 
gap has been filled copiously by Bielitz, Die Neumen in Otfrids Evangelienharmonie, esp. pp. 
58-71. 

1% See Jammers, Aufzeichnungsweisen, 4.24. The manuscript with the neumes is 
Heidelberg, Universitatsbibliothek, codex Palatinus 52. The manuscript with the letters is 
Vienna, Osterreichische Nationalbibliothek, MS 2687: for plates, see Jammers, “Das 
mittelalterliche deutsche Epos und die Musik," repr. in Jammers, Schrift-Ordnung-Gestalt, 
plate between pp. 120—21. For the case against singing, see J. Knight Bostock, 4 Handbook 
on Old High German Literature, 2nd ed. and rev. by K.C. King and D.R. McLintock (Oxford, 
1976), pp. 204-5. 

107 Rainer Patzlaff, Otfrid von Weißenburg und die mittelalterliche versus-Tradition. 
Untersuchungen zur formengeschichtlichen Stellung der Otfridstrophe, | Hermaea: 
Germanistische Forschungen, n.s. 3 (Tübingen, 1975). 

108 Karl H. Bertau and Rudolf Stephan, review of Ewald Jammers, “Das mittelalterliche 
Epos und die Musik," Archiv für deutsches Altertum 71 (1958—1959), 57, repeated by Bielitz, 
Die Neumen in Ottfrid's Evangelienbuch, p. 60. 
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Occasionally the manuscripts of other early Germanic poems bear 
musical notation or musical indications of other sorts. The Munich 
manuscript of the Old Saxon Heliand (“The Saviour”), an Old Saxon epic on 
the life of Christ, produced ca. 850 in Corvey, contains neumation on two 
folio sides (Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, cgm 25, fols. 5r and 6r), on 
the first to several verses (310—13) and on the second to three words in 
different verses (348, 350, 375). This neumation appears to have been 
written, as neumes often were, in a final phase of manuscript production, 
along with last corrections and points to indicate word separation. It is 
difficult to determine how the neumation relates to accent-like signs that 
may have tonal significance and that deserve to be compared with similar 
signs in Otfrid's Evangelienbuch and in Old English Bible poetry in Oxford, 
Bodleian Library, MS Junius 11. 

The accent-like signs in MS Junius 11 themselves are reminiscent of the 
neumed classics in a few ways. The resemblance dovetails with the overall 
presentation of MS Junius 11, which persuaded one of the most thorough 
investigators of its punctuation to assert: “This vernacular manuscript was to 
receive treatment previously reserved for important Latin poetic texts."! As 
in a number of the neumed classics, the accent-like signs appear in 
conjunction with metrical punctuation in the form of dots to mark the 
hemistich divisions in lines of verse. But whereas it is easy to infer how the 
fairly systematic pointing could have facilitated recitation or chanting of the 
poems in performance, the purpose of the accent-like signs is harder to 
gauge. Even the most conservative view would concede that the marks 
"seem to be used more frequently for rhetorical emphasis than for any other 
purposes.” 

The special musical and rhetorical notation recorded in manuscripts of 
Old High German and Old Saxon poems fits particularly well into the 
background of the neumed classics since a few of the codices in which they 
are preserved incorporate glosses in those very languages. It was mentioned 
earlier that Budapest, Országos Széchényi Könyvtár, MS 7, fol. 98r 
juxtaposes a quotation from Servius about Vergil's recitation of the Aeneid 


10 Burkhard Taeger, “Ein vergessener handschriftlicher Befund: Die Neumen im 
Münchener 'Heliand,"" Zeitschrift für deutsches Altertum und deutsche Literatur 107 (1978), 
184—93. 

110 O'Keeffe, Visible Song, p. 181. 

!!! George Philip Krapp. ed., The Junius Manuscript, Anglo-Saxon Poetic Records 1 
(New York, 1931), p. xxiv. Such marks could stand comparison with the use of a slash sign in 
Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de France, MS lat. 13046, fol. 62v: see Bobeth, "Vergil, 
Statius," 1:26-27. 
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with the neumation of the very passage to which the quotation pertained. If 
the medieval producers and users of the manuscript believed that the Aeneid 
was meant, in at least some of its parts and on at least some occasions, to be 
sung, then they may have resorted to their own native cultures for analogues 
and inspirations. Doing so would have been consonant with the mediation 
between classical Latin and older Germanic that happens sporadically 
between the lines in the same passages, in which a few words are glossed in 
Old Saxon. Thus in 304 the Latin compellat is explained in the interlinear 
space above it as “gruotta” (compare the Old English gretan) in 321 infensi 
as "orbulgan" (compare Old English or- + belgan), and in 330 capta as 
"briuechan" (compare Old English brecan). 

Ancient Greece and Rome may have been remarkably preoccupied with 
rituals and laments for the dead; the Romans even had a goddess Nenia, 
named after a form of lament in which a singer accompanied a flute.''* But 
Greece and Rome were far from being the only premodern cultures in which 
laments fulfilled special functions in both folk practice and the most highly 
treasured poetry. Indeed, our own culture stands out as the exception rather 
than the rule in its efforts to deny death by rendering it nearly invisible. In 
many cultures the ritual lamentation of female mourners, marked not only by 
stylized weeping, gesture, and speech but also by song, has occupied a 
central position in much more public expressions of grief and remembrance. 
One person who has studied the phenomenon cross-culturally has gone so 
far as to write of “the overwhelming preponderance of women as lamenters 
in nearly all known cultures." This concern about the lamentation of 
women may be related to reported sanctions in ancient Greece against men 
who transgressed by using musical modes that were associated with women. 
According to pseudo-Plutarch, 


the men of old, whose chief concern was with character, preferred 
the majesty and directness that we find in ancient music. Indeed 
the Argives are said on one occasion to have imposed a penalty on 
the violation of musical style, fining the performer who first tried 


112 Gerhard Radke, “Nenia,” in Der Kleine Pauly. Lexikon der Antike in fünf Banden, 
ed. Konrat Ziegler and Walther Sontheimer, vol. 4 (Munich, 1979), col. 51.8—25. 

'13 The quotation is from Elizabeth Tolbert, “The Voice of Lament: Female Vocality 
and Performative Efficacy in the Finnish-Karelian itkuvirsi,” in Embodied Voices: 
Representing Female Vocality in Western Culture, ed. Leslie C. Dunn and Nancy A. Jones 
(Cambridge, 1994), pp. 179-94, at 179. 
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in their city to use more than the seven traditional strings and 
modulate to the Mixolydian mode "D? 


After the advent of Christianity, the pervasiveness of female mourning in 
newly converted lands posed a fundamental challenge. The Church aimed to 
control the mediation between the living and the dead, and the laments of 
women for the dead could have rivalled dangerously the pre-eminence of the 
churchmen and their obseguies.''* John Chrysostom (ca. 340/350—407), 
writing in Greek about practices in the eastern Mediterranean in the fourth 
century, gives expression to the intense disquiet with women's lament that 
Christians continued to feel in the West: 


What are you doing, woman? Tell me, would you shamelessly strip 
yourself naked in the middle of the marketplace, you, who are a 
part of Christ, in the presence of men and in the very marketplace? 
And would you tear your hair, rend your garments and wail loudly, 
dancing and preserving the image of Bacchic women, without 
regard for your offense to God?''* 


14 De Musica 1144F.37, ed. and trans. Benedict Einarson and Phillip H. De Lacy, 
Plutarch Moralia 14, Loeb Classical Library 428 (Cambridge, MA, 1967), pp. 440-41. 

5 The danger of women's laments is emphasized, albeit not in regard to Latin 
Christendom in the Middle Ages, in Gail Holst-Warhaft, Dangerous Voices: Women's 
Laments and Greek Literature (London and New York, 1992). Holst- Warhaft argues (pp. 6, 
172, and elsewhere) that the Greek Orthodox Church used the Virgin's lament to replace 
more personal grieving and thus to make itself into an official mourner, in lieu of the 
uncontrolled folk lamenters. Further investigation is needed to determine how much the 
different branches of Christianity have differed in their relative tolerance of women's lament, 
since there is evidence that the Russian Orthodox Church was less hostile to women's lament 
in Karelia and elsewhere in Eastern Europe than were the Roman Catholic and Lutheran 
Churches: see Lauri Honko, “Balto-Finnic Lament Poetry," Studia Fennica 17 (1974), 56, 
repeated by Jane Bowers, “Women’s Lamenting Traditions around the World: Survey and 
Some Significant Questions," Women and Music 2 (1998), 125—46, at pp. 127-28 — but 
contrast the remarks on Elsa Mahler in col. 2 on p. 128, and Tolbert, “The Voice of Lament,” 
p. 180. 

!^ Homilia 62 (a), in J.-P. Migne, ed., Patrologiae cursus completus: Series graeca, 
161 vols. in 166 pts. (Paris, 1857—1866), vol. 59, cols. 341—48, at 346, for both the Greek 
original and the Latin translation. I cite the passage as translated by Margaret Alexiou, The 
Ritual Lament in Greek Tradition (Cambridge, 1974), pp. 28-29; Alexiou's translation was 
quoted in Gregory W. Dobrov, “A Dialogue with Ritual Lament and the 0pijvoc 0cotóxov, of 
Romanos Melodos,” Greek, Roman, and Byzantine Studies 35 (1994), 385—405, at pp. 397- 
98. 
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In the Middle Ages the Church, perpetuating a reflex that had 
manifested itself already in ancient Greece, sometimes endeavoured to 
suppress women's lament in the vernaculars.''’ Writing in the monastery of 
Farfa in the early twelfth century, Gregory of Catino professed to see 
religious chant (which coincidentally he designated by the word neuma) as 
competing for the attention of his younger confreres with laments (neniae) 
and other types of secular song that were favoured by popular entertainers: 


Adolescentes quoque uel iuniores [ed. minores] fratres, cantuum 
neumas et organa solita respuebant, et non spirituali honestate aut 
grauitate, sed istrionum more canere studebant, et multas nenias 
extraneasque cantilenas introducere satagebant, nec huius loci 
consuetudinem sed diuersarum partium leuitates et extollentias 
quas in exteris locis quibus degebant audierant uel uiderant, 
exercere curabant. TT" 


! On Plutarch's report that Solon forbade women to perform dirges and on Plato's 
resistance to the effeminacy of lamentation, see Nancy Sultan, “Private Speech, Public Pain: 
The Power of Women's Laments in Ancient Greek Poetry and Tragedy," in Rediscovering the 
Muses: Women's Musical Traditions, ed. Kimberly Marshall (Boston, 1993), pp. 92-110 and 
246-49, at 95. 

! Gregory of Catino (active in the early twelfth century), Liber gemniagraphus sive 
cleronomialis ecclesiae Farfensis, in Il regesto di Farfa, ed. Ignazio Giorgi and Ugo Balzani, 
Reale società romana di storia patria 5 (Rome, 1914), p. 322. In my translation I have 
incorporated Bruce Burnham's suggested reading of iuniores fratres instead of minores 
fratres in the first line. The word nenia (with the alternative spelling naenia) covered a wide 
range of meanings in Latin. Because in this passage it is flanked by cantus and canere on one 
side and cantilena on the other, I feel confident that its nonmusical usages, especially in the 
sense of "silly things, rubbish" have no relevance here: P.G.W. Glare, ed., Oxford Latin 
Dictionary (Oxford, 1968-1982), nenia 5. Several possibilities remain. According to the 
Oxford Latin Dictionary (p. 1170), in Classical Latin nenia/naenia had four denotations that 
could be connected with chant or song: 1, “a song sung at a funeral, dirge, or similar"; 2, “a 
song, strain"; 3, "an incantation, charm"; 4, "a rhyme, jingle." D.R. Howlett, ed., Dictionary 
of Medieval Latin from British Sources, fasc. 7 “N” (Oxford, 2002), p. 1905, includes three 
definitions that relate to song: la "funeral song, dirge"; 2, “incantation, spell"; 3, "nursery 
rhyme, jingle.” Of these various possibilities I am inclined to see what might be called funeral 
songs or dirges as likelier to belong in the repertoires of popular entertainers than incantations 
or nursery rhymes. In my interpretation of nenia I have rejected the definition of “quodlibet 
profanum carmen" offered in Francisco Arnaldi, Latinitatis italicae medii aevi inde ab a. 
CDLXXVI usque ad a. MXXII Lexicon imperfectum, vol. 2 (Brussels, 1951—1953), p. 361. 
Arnaldi has been followed by Franz Blatt, ed., Novum glossarium mediae Latinitatis ab anno 
DCCC usque ad annum MCC, “Ne—Norma,” cols. 1202.31—1204.16, who cites the passage in 
Gregory of Catino along with one from Adam of Bremen (1203.33—38) to support a definition 
of nenia as “profane songs." But the evidence for the basic meaning of “funeral song" is 
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The boys as well as the younger brethren spurned the melodies and 
ordinary voices of chant and were eager to sing not with spiritual 
decency or seriousness but in the fashion of common entertainers; 
they took pains to introduce many laments and outlandish songs, 
and they were concerned to practise not the custom of this place 
but the follies and vainglories of distant regions, which they had 
heard or seen in foreign places in which they spent time. 


Ecclesiastics like Gregory were quick to outlaw women's lament, although 
both occasional mentions of paid lamenters and the repetition of official 
denunciations across the centuries intimates that their decrees were 
ineffectual.'^ Church councils in Italy in 1298 and 1326 threatened 
lamentatrices and cantatrices with heavy sanctions, even excommuni- 
cation.' Exactly what the contexts of these lament-songs would have been 
lies out of reach, but the strength of the condemnations makes plain that 
ecclesiastic authorities saw them as uncontrolled and destabilizing rituals 
that competed with the approved Church liturgy. 

If outlawing women's lament was one way to subdue a threatening 
form of expression, another approach may have been to appropriate 
vernacular traditions of women's lament by imitating them in classicized 
forms. The scholarliness, or the schoolroom quality, of the manuscripts with 
neumed classics does not necessarily signify thoroughgoing detachment 
from popular song. The content of the Latin passages may have promoted 


much more expansive (cols. 1202.31—42). The lexicographers may have devised the more 
general — but tenuously attested or even unattested — meaning of nenia out of disbelief that 
dirges could have been popular. In this sense, nenia may be a ghostword in Medieval Latin. 
Another important musicological passage in which naenia is involved is John the Deacon 
(Hymmonides) of Rome (ca. 825-880), Vita alia [sancti Gregorii papae] 2.1.9, in Acta 
sanctorum, March, vol. 2, 2nd ed. (1668, repr. Paris, 1865), pt. 2, pp. 137-211, at 147b-148a, 
discussed by Grier, *Adémar," pp. 87-88. 

'9 For example, Aelred of Rievaulx (d. 1166) refers to “lamentatrices quae conducuntur 
ut mortuum plangant" (“women lamenters who are hired to bewail a dead man”): see 
Dialogus de anima, book 3, ch. 16, ed. Anselm Hoste and C.H. Talbot, Ae/redi Rievallensis 
Opera Omnia, vol. 1, CCCM 1 (Turnhout, 1971), pp. 683—754, at p. 737, lines 239-40. 

120 See Hengstl, Totenklage und Nachruf, p. 12, who refers to Otto Bóckel, Psychologie 
der Volksdichtung, 2nd ed. (Leipzig and Berlin, 1913), p. 104, who relies in turn upon 
Ermolao Rubieri, Storia della poesia popolare italiana (Florence, 1877), pp. 130-31, whose 
source is Charles Du Fresne Du Cange and G.A. Louis Heschel, G/ossarium ad scriptores 
mediae et infimae latinitatis, 7 vols. (Paris, 1840-1850), vol. 2 (1842), p. 110, s. 
"Cantatrices." 
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their selection because of its similarity to materials in folk song, especially 
women's song. The number of women's laments in the assemblage of 
neumed classics implies that Latin had as much a market for women's 
lament as did medieval vernacular literatures, and maybe that one response 
was to satisfy the demand by setting to music (and neuming) women's 
laments in canonical texts that could have been justified through literary 
quality, prosodic features, or even allegorical interpretation. 

Whatever justification or justifications were advanced, if indeed any 
were required, the expressive possibilities of the texts sometimes seized the 
imaginations of composers. The best examples may be the lament of Argia 
over Polynices in Statius, Thebaid 12.325-35 as found in Kassel, 
Landesbibliothek, 2° MS poet. et roman. 8, fol. 158r-158v (see plate 13). 
Here the melismas on certain syllables are so extensive, and were known to 
be so to the scribe or to the person directing him, that spaces were left 
between words and syllables at seven points in eleven hexameter lines. 
Nowhere is the space more ample, or the neumation more prolonged, than 
between the e and the u in the word heu (“alas”). 

In this regard it is fascinating to find pseudo-Regino of Prüm, the author 
of a tenth-century treatise, detect a parallel between the music of the hymn 
“Ut queant laxis resonare fibris" and women’s song, especially since the 
hymn melody bears a close resemblance or is even identical to a melody 
implied by the neumation of several sapphic odes. Pseudo-Regino writes: 


Artificialis musica in tria dividitur genera: in chromaticum, 
diatonicum, enharmonicum. Chromaticum dicitur quasi colorabile, 
quod ab illa naturali discedens intensione (diatonica scilicet) et in 
mollius decidens, sicut in choro ludentium mulierum frequenter 
auditur et in hymno Ut queant laxis; constat autem regulariter per 
semitonium, et semitonium, et tria semitonia.""' 


121 The translation is mine. The comparative mollius | have put into English as “into a 
softer one," for fear that "into a flatter one" would confuse the issue by suggesting flat pitch. 
The Latin, cited already in Nisard, "Musique des odes," p. 112, has been edited most recently 
in Michael Bernhard, Studien zur Epistola de armonica institutione des Regino von Prüm 
(Munich, 1979), p. 27. Although Nisard attributes the passage to Regino of Prüm (ca. 840— 
915), it is actually from the closely related eleventh-century abridgement known as the 
Breviarium de musica or simply as the Breviarium (incipit "Quoniam pauci sunt"), which is 
found in the famous Montpellier, Bibliothéque municipale et universitaire [Bibliothéque 
Interuniversitaire Section Médecine, Faculté de médecine], MS H.159. For discussion of the 
text in this manuscript, see Bernhard, pp. 6, 17-18. For an edition of the entire treatise see 
Théodore Nisard, Notice sur | 'antiphonaire bilingue de Montpellier (Paris, 1864), pp. 25—42. 
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Plate 13: Kassel, Landesbibliothek, 2° MS poet. et roman. 8, fol. 
158r (Statius, Thebaid 12.325—32, with neumes) 
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Artificial music is divided into three classes: chromatic, diatonic, 
and enharmonic. Chromatic is so called as if it took on colour, 
inasmuch as it deviates from that natural raising of pitch (namely, 
diatonic) and drops down into a softer one, as can be heard often in 
a chorus of women who are taking part in public entertainment and 
in the hymn “Ut queant laxis." As a rule it consists of a semitone, a 
semitone, and three semitones. 


An early scholar to investigate the music of the hymn framed the question as 
being whether the hymn music was applied to an ode of Horace by a person 
familiar with the liturgy or whether the melody of the Horatian ode was 
adapted to liturgical use.' The statement in the treatise reveals a tertium 
quid: the possibility that the melody of both the hymn and the ode may have 
been modelled at least partly upon women's song. 

Though the passage does not refer outright to women's laments, such 
laments could have been admired in Western Europe in the Middle Ages as 
they have been in other times and places for their extraordinary combination 
of spontaneity and craft, as well as for their exceptional range of effects 
which encompass both many sounds seldom found in other genres (weeping 
and wailing, sighing and moaning, shrieking and keening, and so forth).'” 
Some women lamenters in twentieth-century cultures characterized their 
laments as resembling “a speech to the dead, but in notes,” and scholars have 
termed such laments “ritual wailing,” “sung-texted-weeping,” and “tuneful 
weeping.”'% A subset of women’s lament constitutes *song/laments," which 
can be “‘said’ in either song or lament form."' This statement about so- 
called plaintive texts in modern Greek brings us near to the ambiguity of 


666 


The beginning of the Breviarium in this manuscript is reproduced in colour in the reprint of 
the Montpellier manuscript in Antiphonarium tonale missarum, Xle siécle, codex H. 159 de la 
Bibliothèque de l'école de médecine de Montpellier, Paléographie musicale 7—8 (Bern, 1972). 
For initial guidance about this passage, | thank my colleague Thomas Kelly. For the 
background to the basic distinction the passage seeks to articulate, see Calvin Bower, 
"Natural and Artificial Music: The Origins and Development of an Aesthetic Concept," 
Musica disciplina 25 (1971), 17—23. 

'22 Nisard, “Musique des Odes," p. 100. Wille, Musica Romana, p. 254, leans toward 
the probability that the melody of the Christian hymn was transposed to thc Horatian odc, but 
he leaves open the possibility that the reverse happened. 

123 See Holst- Warhaft, Dangerous Voices, pp. 37-38. 

124 Tolbert, “The Voice of Lament,” pp. 179-81 and note 2 and 4. 

'25 Susan Auerbach, “From Singing to Lamenting: Women's Musical Role in a Greek 
Village," in Women and Music in Cross-Cultural Perspective, ed. Ellen Koskoff (Westport, 
1987), pp. 25-43, at 33. 
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Gregorian chant and related forms. Even closer is the characterization that 
"in ancient Greek culture, and indeed in many parts of Greece today, ritual 
laments are best described as performed speech-acts." ^ 

Laments by women in classical Latin poetry are often carefully crafted 
oratory which elicited equally careful rhetorical analysis from 
commentators. Yet analysis of these passages was not restricted to mere 
rhetoric. The youths who learned Latin, and the men who taught it, were 
engrossed in the emotions behind the words of the women in these speeches. 
Thus one manuscript (Paris, Bibliothèque nationale de France, MS lat. 
10315, fol. 57v) neumes a passage in which Lucan (De bello civili 5.791— 
801) describes Cornelia's distress at parting from Pompey, at his bidding, to 
take refuge on Lesbos (plate 14). At the end of the passage Cornelia swoons. 
A gloss offers a mini-florilegium of fainting scenes from the Aeneid: 


Dolor expressus est feminarum quo corruunt et labuntur, ut 
Virgilius: *Illam incendentem luctus Ideus et Actor / Ilionei monitu 
et multum lacrimantis Iuli / corripiunt interque manus sub tecta 
reponunt." Item alibi: *... suscipiunt famule collapsaque menbra/ 
marmoreo referunt thalamo stratisque reponunt." 


Here is expressed the grief of women, whereby they fall down and 
collapse, as Vergil describes: "and as thus she kindles grief, Idaeus 
and Actor, bidden by Ilioneus and the sorely weeping lIülus, catch 
her up and carry her indoors in their arms" (Aeneid 9.500—2). 
Likewise, “Her maids support her, carry her swooning form to her 
marble bower, and lay her on her bed" (Aeneid 4.391—92)."* 


This little compendium of parallels does not venture outside Vergil to 
include Statius. If it had done so, one candidate for incorporation would have 
been in the vicinity of Thebaid 5.608—10, another neumed passage. 
Hypsipyle has discovered the corpse of Archemorus (also known as 
Opheltes), to whom she had been nursemaid. In Vatican, Biblioteca 
Apostolica Vaticana, MS Barb. lat. 74, fol. 46r a heading in the right margin 


126 Sultan, “Private Speech, Public Pain," p. 92. 

127 MS “Ilione inmonitu”; “lacrimantes”; "subiecta." This gloss can be found, with only 
very slight orthographic variants, in Adnotationes super Lucanum, on Lucan, De bello civili 
5.799, ed. Endt, p. 199. 

IT | quote the Aeneid as translated by H. Rushton Fairclough and revised by G.P. 


Goold, vol. 1, p. 449, and vol. 2, p. 149 (Cambridge, MA, 1999-2000). 
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Plate 14: Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de France, MS lat. 10315, fol. 57v 
(Lucan, De bello civili 5.791—801, with neumes and glosses) 
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reads “Isiphile tristis fatum deplorat Opheltis" (“Hypsipyle sadly bewails the 
fate of Opheltes"), while a small gloss above 607 explains that Hypsipyle 
uttered her lament only after recovering from the swoon into which grief had 
driven her: "Id est postquam potuit loqui, exanimis enim facta fuerat dolore" 
("That is, after she could talk, for she had been rendered unconscious by 
grief"). 

The learnedness of such passages does not rule out the possibility that 
their general resemblance to women's laments among the common folk may 
have suggested them to teachers or composers in search of texts worth 
setting to song. Whatever specific blend of stimuli drove people to create 
and record musical settings for classical poetry, one reason that women's 
laments in particular would have served well in scholastic settings is that 
(and this circumstance comes as no surprise to anyone familiar with 
Renaissance English theatre) boys' voices could have been charming 
counterfeits of young women's, especially in singing." In cathedral 
schools, monasteries (other than nunneries), episcopal courts, and other such 
environments female singers would have been an impossibility or at the very 
best a rarity. One substitute for the vocal range of female sopranos would 
have been for men with mature voices to sing in falsetto, but this practice 
was often denounced, and the potential of eunuchs as virtuosi had not yet 
been discovered. An alternative to falsetto and castrati would have been to 
use boy sopranos. 

Although it would be anachronistic to hypothesize that anything on the 
order of cross-dressing in cabaret performances ever took place in monastic 
or cathedral schools, it is imaginable that in the early Middle Ages 
composers and music directors took advantage of the boy sopranos at their 
disposal by having them sing women's parts, especially since the range of 
passions ascribed to women in classical epics would have lent itself well to 
sweeping melodic movements. Later in the Middle Ages there emerged song 
schools designed specifically for boys who had good voices that had not yet 
broken.' Long before then, monastic customaries from the tenth through 
the twelfth centuries manifest expectations not only that young novices in 
the monasteries would devote substantial lengths of time to the study of 
reading and singing, often from memory, but even that they would assume 
responsibilities in reading lessons, singing chants, and intoning Psalms and 


129 See Linda Phyllis Austern, *No women are indeed’: The Boy Actor as Vocal 
Seductress in Late Sixteenth- and Early Seventeenth-Century English Drama," in Dunn and 
Jones, Embodied Voices, pp. 83-102. 

30 Moran, Growth of English Schooling, p. 67. 
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hymns."' Conceivably, the availability of these boy sopranos guided, or at 
least conditioned, the selection of passages to be neumed, just as in later 
centuries the technical opportunities offered by castrati affected the 
composition of operas. 

But long before these passages of the Latin classics were neumed, boys 
in the schoolrooms of late antiquity were called upon to render prose 
paraphrases of emotional addresses by women in the Aeneid. For this custom 
we have detailed testimony from no less trustworthy an authority than 
Augustine. Whereas elsewhere he dwells upon his preoccupation with Dido 
and her fatal attraction to Aeneas (an engrossment that was shared by at least 
one other fellow African author, who composed a verse letter from Dido to 
Aeneas), "^ here he is concerned with the goddess Juno: 


Sine me, deus meus, dicere aliquid et de ingenio meo, munere tuo, 
in quibus a me deliramentis atterebatur. Proponebatur enim mihi 
negotium animae meae satis inquietum praemio laudis et dedecoris 
vel plagarum metu, ut dicerem verba Iunonis irascentis et dolentis, 
quod non posset Italia Teucrorum avertere regem, quae numquam 
Iunonem dixisse audieram. Sed figmentorum poeticorum vestigia 
errantes sequi cogebamur et tale aliquid dicere solutis verbis, quale 
poeta dixisset versibus: et ille dicebat laudabilius, in quo pro 
dignitate adumbratae personae irae ac doloris similior affectus 
eminebat verbis sententias congruenter vestientibus.'*? 


Let me tell you, my God, how I squandered the brains you gave me 
on foolish delusions. I was set a task which troubled me greatly, 
for if I were successful, | might win some praise: if not, I was 
afraid of disgrace or a beating. I had to recite the speech of Juno, 
who was pained and angry because she could not prevent Aeneas 
from sailing to Italy. I had been told that Juno had never really 
spoken the words, but we were compelled to make believe and 


131 Susan Boynton, “The Liturgical Role of Children in Monastic Customaries from the 
Central Middle Ages," Studia Liturgica 28 (1998), 194—209, at pp. 199—201, and “Training 
for the Liturgy," p. 8. 

' Epistula Didonis ad Aeneam, ed. Aemilius Baehrens, Poetae Latini Minores, 4:271- 
77. This Epistula is dated tentatively by Schaller and Kónsgen to the beginning of the third 
century. Augustine's own comments on the lament of Dido appear in Confessions, book |, ch. 
13. 

'3 Augustine, Confessions, book 1, ch. 17, trans. R.S. Pine-Coffin (London, 1961), p. 
37; ed. Skutella, Juergens, and Schaub, pp. 20.25-21.10. 
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follow the flight of the poet's fancy by repeating in prose what he 
had said in verse. The contest was to be won by the boy who found 
the best words to suit the meaning and best expressed feelings of 
sorrow and anger appropriate to the majesty of the character he 
impersonated. 


As chance would have it, an example of a prose paraphrase along the lines 
Augustine describes survives from approximately a century later than his 
lifetime in the works of Magnus Felix Ennodius (473—521).^ The passage 
that Ennodius took as his point of departure is Vergil's Aeneid 4.365—87, 
most of which is found neumed in two medieval manuscripts (Munich, 
Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, clm 18059, and Trento, Biblioteca Comunale, 
MS 1660 TC). The musical notation of the same lines centuries later does 
not betoken any indebtedness to the late antique poet by the medieval 
composer. Rather, it suggests that the same parts of the Aeneid drew 
recurrent attention over the centuries. 

The step would not have been long from having a boy intone with 
flourishes of classical rhetoric a fabricated monologue in the voice of a 
woman to having a boy chant or sing such an address taken directly from a 
classical poet. Such a re-creation of Dido, presumably the Dido of the 
Aeneid, would have represented the medieval evolution of performances that 
are known to have been enacted among the lowliest entertainers of antiquity. 
In this regard Macrobius provides useful testimony in the Saturnalia, when 
he refers casually to dramatic productions based on the story of Dido: 


Quod ita elegantius auctore digessit, ut fabula lascivientis Didonis, 
quam falsam novit universitas, per tot tamen saecula speciem 
veritatis obtineat et ita pro vero per ora omnium volitet, ut pictores 
fictoresque et qui figmentis liciorum contextas imitantur effigies, 
hac materia vel maxime in effigiandis simulacris tamquam unico 
argumento decoris utantur, nec minus histrionum perpetuis et 
gestibus et cantibus celebretur." 


And here he [Vergil] has arranged the subject matter so much more 
tastefully than his model [Apollonius] that the story of Dido's 


134 No. 466 (Dictio 28), in Magni Felicis Ennodi Opera, ed. Friedrich Vogel, MGH AA 
7 (Berlin: Weidmann, 1885), pp. 324-25; in Magni Felicis Ennodii Opera omnia, ed. 
Wilhelm Hartel, CSEL 6 (Vienna, 1882), pp. 505-6. 

135 Saturnalia 5.17.5, ed. Willis, p. 315.13—20; trans. Davies, The Saturnalia, p. 359. 
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passion, which all the world knows to be fiction, has nevertheless 
for all these many years been regarded as true. For it so wings its 
way, as truth, through the lips of all men, that painters and 
sculptors and those who represent human figures in tapestry take it 
for their theme in preference to any other, when they fashion their 
likenesses, as if it were the one subject in which they can display 
their artistry; and actors too, no less, never cease to celebrate the 
story with gesture and in song. 


It would also have anticipated the use of young men in dramatic re- 
enactments of the Dido story." Last but not least, it would have been an 
inspired strategem for making the combination of words and tones a true 
unity, a compound rather than a mixture. 

Nor would the speeches of women in epic have been the only possible 
sources of inspiration for experiments in making songs of the classics. The 
comedies of Terence ceased to be performed in theatres in late antiquity, put 
they continued to be the objects of minute attention in the schools." 
Ausonius, in an epistle to his grandson of the same name, recommended to 
his young namesake that the boy read the lyric verse of Horace, epic of 
Vergil, and comedies of Terence. Before doing so, he gave a brief set of 
instructions on what form the reading should take. To make clear that this 
little manual was intended to apply to Latin literature and not to the Greek 
texts he had been discussing, Ausonius incorporates into it a well-known 
phrase lifted from the epitaph for Plautus recorded in Aulus Gellius (1.24.3), 
which refers explicitly to Plautine metres. More important than the 
borrowing is the emphasis Ausonius sets on modulation, stress, accent, 
expressiveness, punctuation, and pauses: 


. tu flexu et acumine vocis 
innumeros numeros doctis accentibus effer 
affectusque impone legens; distinctio sensum 


136 See Marjorie Woods, “Boys will Be Women: Musings on Classroom Nostalgia and 
the Chaucerian Audience," in Speaking Images: Essays in Honor of V.A. Kolve, ed. Robert F. 
Yeager and Charlotte Cook Morse (Ashville, NC, 2001), pp. 143-66, and Marjorie Woods, 
"Weeping for Dido: Epilogue on a Premodern Rhetorical Exercise in the Postmodern 
Classroom," in Latin Grammar and Rhetoric: From Classical Theory to Medieval Practice, 
ed. Carol Dana Lanham (London and New York, 2002). 

D7 On the survival of Terence in late antiquity, see Marti, "Zeugnisse zur 
Nachwirkung," pp. 158-78. 
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" 5 ; " 138 
auget et ignavis dant intervalla vigorem. 


... With modulation and emphasis of voice 
produce “measureless measures” with knowledgeable accentuation, 
and in reading apply expressiveness; punctuation increases 
sense and pauses give vitality to passages that lack spirit. 


And it would be wrong to give the impression that Ausonius was somehow 
isolated in his views among other men of letters in late antiquity. The 
commentary of Aelius Donatus confirms that one scholastic use to which the 
comedies were directed was recitation.' He even volunteers tips about the 
declamatory style (pronuntiatio) and gestures (gestus) that student 
performers could employ. But would such dramatic renditions of Terence in 
the classrooms ever have encompassed song, or would medieval readers, 
thinking that they did, have been motivated to generate their own 
equivalents? 

The dilemma is to know where to draw the line between the desire to 
regularize a particular style of declamation and the ambition to standardize a 
particular progression of tones in a chant or melody. A transcription of a 
speech may use boldface, italics, exclamation and question marks, and the 
like to convey aspects of delivery that could in some cases be communicated 
alternatively through basic musical notation, without the results always 
being what a group of people today would agree to be real music. In many 
cultures listeners can readily distinguish such speech from chant or song. But 
on occasions the notation is too imprecise to allow for ready distinction, and 
undoubtedly even more instances could be identified in which notation was 
never recorded or has perished. 

The French actor and playwright Jean Racine (1639—1699) is reported, 
by both his son Louis (1692—1763) and another source, to have dictated to an 
actress-protégée of his, La Champmeslé, the tones she was to use in 
delivering her verses. Indeed, he was even supposed to have notated them 
for her himself. ^ From the distance of centuries, it is hard to determine 


D8 Ausonius, Opera 8. “Protrepticus ad nepotem," lines 47—50, ed. Green, The Works of 
Ausonius, p. 23. 

'9 Ed. Wessner. 

140 Louis Racine, Mémoires, in Jean Racine, Œuvres, vol. 1, ed. Georges Forestier, 
Bibliotheque de la Pléiade (Paris, 1999—), pp. 1146—47, and Jean-Baptiste Du Bos, Réflexions 
critiques sur la poésie et sur la peinture, section 18 (1719; 7th ed., Paris, 1770); repr., 
Geneva, 1967), pp. 334—35. For pointing me towards the sources in this note and the 
following, I am much obliged to Buford Norman. 
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whether the musical notation was any more than a convenience for 
diagramming the upward and downward direction of a declamatory voice or 
whether it was a vehicle for recording a genuinely melodic delivery. When 
the eighteenth-century tenor Jean-Antoine Bérard avowed that “song [or 
"chant"] is only a more adorned form of declamation than ordinary 
declamation," he may have been making an observation that could apply 
equally well to certain types of rap and hip-hop today; but he may also have 
had preconceptions far different from ours about the melodic range allowed 
in ordinary declamation.'*' 

The neumed classics are too heterogeneous in content, types of 
neumation, classes of manuscripts, places and times of production, and other 
such variables for their origins to be reducible to any single cluster of 
inspirations. Still, it is likely that the neumation of women's laments and 
speeches illustrates in miniature at least one complex confluence of 
influences that could have informed the phenomenon as a whole. School 
exercises were involved, as were then contemporary liturgical practices and 
predilections. In the case of women's laments and speeches, an additional 
factor was popular song. The Latin laments ascribed to women in ancient 
texts may seem to caricature the words and emotions of real-life women to 
suit the stereotypes held by the men who controlled most written literature. 
Such caricature may have fitted the similar preconceptions of medieval 
education about the irrationality of women's speech and behaviour. At the 
same time, it may have been seized upon by the composers in order to co-opt 
aspects of the actual women's laments that continued to distress the Church. 
Whatever provocations for the neuming of the women's laments and 
speeches came from the Church itself in the form of sacred laments in the 
voice of women or female personifications, here too stimuli may have been 
provided directly and/or indirectly by folk practices. For want of sufficient 
evidence about the neumed classics themselves, neumed ecclesiastic laments 
in the voices of women, and, in particular, popular women's lament, the 
exact dynamics of the interaction among these can never be known — and 
that is lamentable, but not nearly so lamentable as it would be to ignore the 
possibility that the neuming of women's lament did not take place in a 
vacuum but rather in an awareness and interpenetration of multiple 
traditions. 


!^! The quotation is from Jean-Antoine Bérard, L'Art du chant (Paris, 1755), p. 50. My 
source for it is Patricia M. Ranum, The Harmonic Orator: The Phrasing and Rhetoric of the 
Melody in French Baroque Airs (Hillsdale, NY, 2001), p. 1: “le chant n'est qu'une 
déclamation plus embellie que la déclamation ordinaire." 
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Given all the forceful incentives that existed to encourage the medieval 
elite of Latin-users to create melodies for the classics and to perpetuate them 
through neumation, the wonder is not that so many poems and passages with 
musical notation are extant as that the phenomenon enjoyed such a brief 
heyday. Because of the pleasure this investigation has brought me, it is with 
more than a tinge of melancholy that I turn now to an autopsy of the last 
neumed classics and to an attempt at a pathology to account for their demise. 


5. The Decline of the Neumed Classics 


This investigation features nota bene in its title not merely for the attempted 
levity of a pun but even more for the sake of capturing the reality that the 
teachers, readers, and singers of the early medieval period had many 
techniques for underlining the importance of texts and that chant notation 
was one of them. Today the phrase nota bene, usually abbreviated n.b., has 
lost its full import to those who do not recognize re, i.e., and ibid. as relics of 
a once prestigious language, but regard them only as quaint and pedantic 
clusters of letters. But for many hundreds of years nota bene was a reminder 
of a living or at least heartily half-living language. 

The kind of attention paid to Latin was exemplary, a model of what 
vernacular authors came to expect for their own writings: Geoffrey Chaucer 
(ca. 1343—1400) uses the short form nota to call upon his son and any other 
prospective reader of his Treatise on the Astrolabe to take notice.' A Latin 
summons to be observant accorded well with a learned examination of a 
scientific instrument, especially one targeted at a ten-year-old boy in the 
thick of Latin grammar schooling. The second-person singular Latin 
imperative would have made Chaucer's son snap to attention, because when 
a boy was addressed directly by his grammar-school master, he was well 
advised to comply promptly, and correctly, or suffer harsh consequences. 
Grammar masters had two attributes in art, a book to represent both the 
principal end and means of the education they purveyed, and a bundle of 
rods to embody the corporal punishment that they meted out by way of 
negative reinforcement. 

More than a mere fossilized flourish of erudition, the abbreviation n.b. 
serves as a reminder of both what has survived and what has perished in the 
long history (and a history with a particularly rich medieval chapter) of 
attempts to communicate graphically the richness of language as both sound 
and meaning. Jonathan Swift (1667—1745) did not necessarily mean to set 
the word in this lofty context, but nonetheless in the introduction to the 
treatise entitled Polite Conversation (1731—1738) he used it in such a way as 


! Part 2, 8 26, line 30, in Larry D. Benson, editor, The Riverside Chaucer, 3rd ed. 
(Boston, 1987), p. 677. The usage of the word elicits no comment (no note?) in A Treatise on 
- the Astrolabe, ed. Sigmund Norman, Variorum Edition of the Works of Geoffrey Chaucer, 
vol. 6, pt. 1 (Norman, OK, 2002), p. 254. 
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to link it with punctuation and with forms of address that conventionally 
involve shifts in volume and pitch: 


I did therefore once intend, for the Ease of the Learner, to set down 
in all Parts of the following Dialogues, certain Marks, Asterisks, or 
Nota-bene's, (in English, Mark-well's) after most Questions, and 
every Reply or Answer; directing exactly the Moment when one, ` 
two, or all the Company are to laugh. But, having duly considered 
that this Expedient would too much enlarge the Bulk of the 
Volume, and consequently the Price; and likewise, that something 
ought to be left for ingenious Readers to find out: I have 
determined to leave the whole Affair, although of great 
Importance, to their own Discretion.” 


However jocularly, Swift identified motives for both the advisability of 
using special markings in punctuating dialogue and the expensiveness and 
impracticality of such a system that led him not to employ it. As we shall 
see, the advantages of neumation were eventually outweighed by 
disadvantages very similar to the ones Swift later observed. 

My study has sought first and foremost to address the conundrum of 
why the classics were neumed in the Middle Ages. In answering it I have 
paid more than fleeting attention to the closely allied question of how the 
classics would have been sung. Before ending I would like to raise, ever so 
briefly, the related issue of why the classics stopped being neumed a few 
centuries after the notation had started. No neat dates can be assigned to the 
repertory of neumed classics. Almost none of the notated poems or passages 
can be attached to specific named individuals. Making matters even more 
uncertain is that it can be difficult or even impossible to determine whether 
the neumes in a given manuscript were written in it early in its life or 
decades, or even centuries, afterward. Amid all this uncertainty, the 
manuscripts give disconcertingly unimpeachable evidence that the vogue of 
neumation ran from the tenth into the twelfth century, but that by 1200 it had 
effectively concluded. 

For the neuming to have died out by the end of the twelfth century is in 
a few respects unexpected and even paradoxical. After all, the so-called 
Twelfth-Century Renaissance favoured both education and the copying of 
the classics. Whatever its shortcomings, the schematization of the Latin 
Middle Ages as falling into a Vergilian age (aetas Vergiliana) in the eighth 


? Polite Conversation, ed. Eric Partridge (London, 1963), p. 23. 
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and ninth centuries that gave way first to a Horatian age (aetas Horatiana) in 
the tenth and eleventh and subsequently to an Ovidian age (aetas Ovidiana) 
in the twelfth and thirteenth can be matched suggestively to the chronology 
of the neumation.! The authors who are neumed, such as Statius, Vergil, 
Lucan, and Horace, are precisely those poets whose texts were copied most 
energetically in the tenth and eleventh centuries." 

By the twelfth century, the balance of interest tipped heavily in favour 
of Ovid. Yet whereas Vergil and Horace are both neumed in dozens of 
manuscripts, Ovid seems to have been altogether neglected by the notators. 
The single exception may prove the rule: the one extant notation of Ovid is 
not in a manuscript that bears any traces of the monastery, but rather in a 
twelfth- or thirteenth-century Beauvais Office of Matins, where the verse “In 
principio erat verbum" from the Gospel according to John is farsed with the 
fifth line from the first book of the Metamorphoses. Here Ovid is drawn 
into the world of music, perhaps even because the composer, singers, and 
notator were well acquainted with recitative formulas in reciting hexameters; 
but the records of those formulas that we possess for the preceding centuries 
are restricted to other poets, such as those enshrined in Traube's late 
nineteenth-century clichés of an aetas Vergiliana and an aetas Horatiana. 
The nature and environment of the performance that is notated in the 
Beauvais Office have altered drastically. 

Ovidian themes that would have lent themselves well to neuming, such 
as the story of Pyramus and Thisbe in the Metamorphoses (which includes 
the laments of the lovers for each other), were eventually reworked in school 
poems as well as in vernacular compositions, such as poems by Geoffrey 
Chaucer, John Gower (ca. 1330-1408), and John Metham (who wrote his 
Amoryus and Cleopes in 1448-1449). The episode is reputed to have 


? This oft-invoked schema was first formulated by Ludwig Traube, Vorlesungen und 
Abhandlungen, vol. 2, "Einleitung in die lateinische Philologie des Mittelalters" (Munich, 
1911), p. 113. 

* Munk Olsen, 7 classici, pp. 6, 25, 29, 30, 31, 32, 33; and Reynolds, Medieval Reading, 
p. 11. Juvenal is a related poet for whom Munk Olsen believed to have located a neumed 
manuscript. 

> Arlt, Ein Festoffizium, “Darstellungsband,” pp. 102 (for manuscript contents) and 
104—6 (analysis of text and melody), and *Editionsband,” pp. 45-47, no. 12a (edition of text 
and melody of the whole response) and 217, no. 12c (commentary). 

$ The scholarship on Pyramus and Thisbe in the Middle Ages has become vast. Most 
relevant to the Medieval Latin context are Robert Glendinning, “Pyramus and Thisbe in the 
Medieval Classroom,” Speculum 61 (1986), 51-78, and Kurt Smolak, “Consule Nasonem! 
-Pyramus und Thisbe in mittellateinischen Dichtungen,” Wiener Studien 105 (1992), 233-46. 
For a treatment of the laments of Pyramus and Thisbe in Middle English, see Renate Haas, 
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received musical expression: Gottfried von Strassburg (active ca. 1210) 
refers in passing to a lay of Thisbe.’ But in the period under consideration 
here, every single manuscript of the original passage was left bare of musical 
notation. Ovid was of course being read, but it seems to me worth 
considering that in the crucial tenth and eleventh centuries he was not being 
widely perused at the level of communal reading in the classrooms for which 
the notators were making their mnemonic marks. | 

What happened to arrest the vogue of neuming? A few plausible 
explanations come to mind. One is that the learning of basic Latin and the 
learning of chant were drifting apart. Another is that tastes were changing in 
music, away from monophony towards polyphony — and consequently away 
from forms that could be notated with neumes between lines or in the 
margins. The new music necessitated not only new notation but also more 
spacious formats for texts. Consequently, both the old music and the old way 
of notating it became lost arts. Or, to study the situation from a slightly 
different perspective, notation in the twelfth century became almost 
universally diastematic, and music that had been purveyed mainly by 
cantors, librarians, and teachers failed to make the passage into a notational 
system that provided its users with more exact information about pitch and 
less about interpretative nuances. Accordingly, or so the reasoning would go, 
the neumed classics persisted for a while in the German-speaking centres 
where nondiastematic notation remained in use, but eventually théy were 
doomed to vanish even there. 

Looking at the situation from this vantage point could lead to the 
inference that as music grew in importance, composers grew less willing to 
confine themselves to the awkwardnesses of a verse system that had varying 
numbers of syllables and a metre out of step with the rhythmic metres in 
vogue in their own day. This would help to account for the appearance of 
vernacular songs and rhythmic Latin texts based on some of the same 
episodes in the classics as had been neumed not long before. 


Die mittelenglische Totenklage. Realitätsbezug, abendländische Tradition und individuelle 
Gestaltung, Sprache und Literatur: Regensburger Arbeiten zur Anglistik und Amerikanistik 
16 (Frankfurt a. M., 1980), pp. 149—56. 

7 Gottfried von Strassburg, Tristan, lines 3612-31, ed. Reinhold Bechstein, 2 vols., 5th 
ed. (Leipzig, 1930), vol. 1, pp. 135-36; trans. A.T. Hatto (Harmondsworth, 1967), p. 90. On 
music in Gottfried, see I.F. Finlay, “Music in Gottfried's Tristan," Music and Letters 33 
(1952), 50-54 (but without reference to this passage), and Louise Gnaedinger, Musik und 
Minne im Tristan Gotfrids von Strassburg, Beihefte zur Zeitschrift “Wirkendes Wort" 19 
(Düsseldorf, 1967), pp. 83-84. 
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Then again, it could be that the responsibility lies in a change that 
occurred in manuscript production. If this theory holds, the musical setting 
and performance of the passages which had been neumed may have 
persisted for a short spell, but scribes may have ceased to note them because 
of an incompatibility between the main applications for which manuscripts 
of the classics were produced and employed and the kind of space and effort 
which would have been needed for recording the melodies in the forms of 
notation that garnered favour from the second half of the twelfth century on. 
The staffless neumes that had been employed for the neuming of the classics 
were abandoned for more complex and accurate forms of notation that 
would have required the allocation of too much space and the expenditure of 
too much effort. The neumes in campo aperto that accompanied the classics 
were almost always added subsequent to the text in spaces not laid out for 
accommodating them. With the advent of staff notation, such casual 
supplementation of notation became less feasible. 

Although the process took place in gradual increments, by the late 
thirteenth century, scribes, at least in France, adhered to a type of notation 
for recording the precise rhythmic patterns of the new polyphony that was ill 
suited to the character of plainchant.* The stave with four lines (two black 
and two coloured) that is known as the tetragram surged rapidly in use to 
become a standard means of recording chant and song.’ The developments 
of new notation and the acceptance of the stave may have induced 
composers and listening publics alike to expect more from the graphic 
representation of their music, and maybe from new relations between text 
and music, than had been the case when the classics were neumed. Perhaps 
staff notation actually functioned differently from neumes without a staff. It 
lies within the realm of possibility that staff notation and neumes in campo 
aperto were read differently and were used for different purposes. 

It is likelier that the neumation came to an end because the habit of 
singing the texts they notated first dropped out of favour and eventually 
stopped altogether. In this case the question is not so much why the classics 
were no longer neumed as why they were no longer sung. The first 
explanation to be advanced was based on intellectual factors. According to 
this hypothesis (which strikes me as being farfetched at best) the tumult that 
Latin translations of Aristotle unleashed in the mid-thirteenth century and 
that led to the suppression of instruction in music in universities could have 


-8 Christopher Page, Voices and Instruments of the Middle Ages: Instrumental Practice 
' and Songs in France 1100—1300 (Berkeley, 1986), pp. 73—76. 
? Cattin, La Monodia nel medioevo, pp. 73—74. 
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caused a rupture in the tradition of neuming secular song such as the 
classics." Although seeking reasons for the end of neuming in evolutions in 
education is eminently sensible, this theory focuses upon teaching at the 
wrong level and time. The manuscripts neumed may well have been 
designed for a lower level of pedagogy than universities. In any case, the 
neuming took place almost exclusively before the universities began to be 
institutionalized, and whatever circumstances conspired in its extinction, the 
notation was already falling out of fashion in the twelfth century well before 
university culture had taken firm root. 

If causes for the cessation of neuming are indeed to be located in 
educational institutions, they must be sought at lower levels and in earlier 
times than universities of the mid-thirteenth century. The theory most 
compelling to me is that enthusiasm for neumation receded when basic 
schooling was no longer aimed at the training of future monks or clerics and 
shifted from the monasteries and cathedral schools. Already in the twelfth 
century the centre of gravity moved from the liturgy. The learning of basic 
Latin and the learning of chant drifted apart. Both chant and the means of 
recording it may have slipped out of the curriculum and textbooks or 
reference books for general grammar schools. 

The old alliance between chant literacy and Latin literacy that had 
persisted from the Carolingian period into the twelfth century could have 
been sundered. From the ninth through the early twelfth century, grammar 
and song would have been taught in tandem: pupils learned legere et 
psallere. In the twelfth century this union may have fallen apart, as grammar 
schools and song schools became separate institutions with separate 
expectations of their pupils. Step by step, literacy became disentangled from 
liturgy, which had consequences not only for neuming but also for other 
such sign systems as positurae, the symbols employed for punctuating 
medieval liturgical texts." 

The neumed classics may have been a sidelight in a grammatico- 
liturgical culture in which education was directed towards the liturgy but 
through grammatica, and through the classics upon which this broadly 
conceived grammar depended.” This culture, which began in monasteries 
and developed in cathedral chapters, predominated until the late twelfth 


' Riou, “Chronologie et provenance,” p. 99. 

!! Arthur Francis Leach, Schools of Mediaeval England, 2nd ed. (London, 1916), p. 7, 
and Clemoes, Liturgical Influence on Punctuation, p. 19. 

7 On the much broader scope of grammatica than present-day conceptions of grammar 
would lead one to expect, see Ziolkowski, Alan of Lille's Grammar of Sex, pp. 77-139. 
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century, when schools changed in response to the establishment of 
universities and the proliferation of administration, both secular and 
ecclesiastic." Learning was no longer primarily achieved through, or aimed 
at, performance of the liturgy in chant and song. The move away from the 
liturgy coincided with a departure from communal song towards private 
devotion and private reading.'* Simultaneously, the external schools of 
monasteries were either suppressed or put under the direction of lay masters, 
as child oblates came no longer to be accepted and as the minimum age for 
novices was raised. At the same time as the centre of gravity shifted from 
monasteries to non-monastic schools and universities, culture made a 
transition from the meditative or ruminative model of the early Middle Ages 
to a more systematic one.'* In the process, all sorts of new approaches were 
tried in which letterwriting, logic, and other skills received greater emphasis. 
In almost all cases liturgy was the loser, in the sense that its share of study 
time decreased. And the liturgy itself was not static in the late twelfth 
century, a time of so many other transformations. For instance, a key 
element in liturgical change was the late sequence, which took hold 
decisively during the very decades in which the classics ceased to be 
neumed." A further development was that after the eleventh century older 
rhythmi drop out of the spotlight, especially those that lack a clear canonical 
role in the Office. 

Another approach would be to consider what sorts of alterations may 
have taken place in the occupations of the individuals who conveyed the 
music across time and space. The manuscripts of the neumed classics point 
to use by teachers and pupils (or maybe even specifically to use by teachers 
for pupils), rather than to lectors who intoned in the refectory, private 
readers who sang to themselves, or soloists or choruses who performed for 


P On the culture that was superseded, see Leclercq, The Love of Learning. On the new 
one that displaced it, see C. Stephen Jaeger, The Envy of Angels: Cathedral Schools and 
Social Ideals in Medieval Europe, 950—1200 (Philadelphia, 1994). 

14 william T. Flynn, Medieval Music as Medieval Exegesis, Studies in Liturgical 
Musicology 8 (Lanham, MD, and London, 1999), pp. 1-3. 

? Birger Munk Olsen, “I classici nei monasteri tra fascino e inquietudine," in Virgilio e 
il chiostro: manoscritti di autori classici e civiltà monastica, ed. Mariano Dell'Omo (Rome, 
1996), pp. 7-16, at 7. 

'6 By the meditative or ruminative model, I have in mind the monastic culture broadly 
described in both Leclercq, The Love of Learning, and Mary Carruthers, The Craft of 
Thought. 

" Margot Fassler, Gothic Song: Victorine Sequences and Augustinian Reform in 
Twelfth-Century Paris (Cambridge, 1993). 

!8 For this insight, I am indebted to Sam Barrett. 
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courts. Even if we dismiss the most fanciful late nineteenth- or twentieth- 
century characterizations of Goliards,? the fact remains that the twelfth 
century saw an expansion of an entertainer class designated often as clerici 
vagantes, who were affiliated not with the old monasteries but rather with 
courts, cathedral schools, rising universities, and urban centres. These 
entertainers, with whom are associated rhythmic poetry in general and the 
eponymous Vagantenstrophe in particular (often called Goliardic quatrains 
in English), may have had no gusto for a coupling of text and music that had 
had pedagogic motivations and that was tied to old-fashioned ("classic") 
types of verse that continued to be read with reverence by the learned, but 
that were increasingly far removed from the new brands of poetry that were 
embodied in freshly composed poems.” 

Even as monastic chant lost ground, there was never a moment of 
danger for the Gregorian repertory that had been standardized and 
transmitted throughout Latin Christendom from the time of the monastic 
reform promoted by Charlemagne and his son Louis the Pious (778-840); 
chant was too deeply entrenched in the liturgy. But the neumed classics, 
without the liturgical connections of Gregorian chant, stood in a much more 
precarious position. As the monastic and cathedral schools where they had 
been propagated diminished in importance, they lost their most important 
loci for survival. 

Looking for possible changes in the performance of the songs that were 
made of the classics may aid in understanding the extinction of the 
neumation. But the answer itself could he in altered realities not of 
performance but rather of production, specifically book production. The 
decline of the neumed classics corresponds closely to the waning role of 
monastic scriptoria in book production! Those compositions that were 
judged sufficiently important and frequently used to be transposed into 
staffed notation continued to be written once book production was turned 


? In the English-speaking world these (mis)characterizations are largely owing to John 
Addington Symonds (1840-1893), Wine, Women, and Song: Mediaeval Latin Students’ Songs 
Now First Translated into English Verse with an Essay (London, 1884), and Helen Waddell 
(1889-1965), The Wandering Scholars (London, 1927). 

? Just for thoroughness’ sake, I will note that the disappearance of the neumed classics 
could be explained as reflecting the ascendance of polyphony at the cost of monophony: the 
very monologic qualities that made certain classical passages alluring in the early period may 
have rendered them less suitable in the later one. But the catch is that there is no evidence of 
polyphony ever having caused the extinction of monophony. 

?! See Timothy A. Shonk, “A Study of the Auchinleck Manuscript: Bookmen and 
Bookmaking in the Early Fourteenth Century,” Speculum 60 (1985), 71-91, at pp. 71-72. 
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over to paid professionals. But the less often sung compositions, such as the 
neumed classics, remained with their older neumatic notation untransposed 
and grew ever more cryptic as the traditions of performance that belonged 
distinctively to them withered. 

Yet another approach would be to explain the disappearance of the 
neumed classics on the basis of changes in tastes, away from monophony 
towards polyphony. Perhaps developments in schooling and intellectual 
outlook meant that by the twelfth century the neumed classics were no 
longer satisfying either verbally or musically. The twelfth century witnessed 
a stark division between those who favoured and those who shunned such 
classicizing prosodic features as elision in their new Latin compositions.” 
To the pro-classicizing camp, the non-metrical handling of the classics 
would have been anathema. The neuming accorded well with an interpretive 
system that privileged close reading, word-for-word analysis, and rumin- 
ation. In the twelfth century many readers sought or were taught to seek 
different meanings from texts. New texts that constituted new interpretations 
would have had special appeals, particularly since new texts would have 
simultaneously enabled the composition of syllabically set songs.” Finally, 
it may be significant that the neumation of the classics dwindled just when 
rhyme predominated in much secular song. 

But maybe it is too negative to consider the cessation of neuming as the 
ending of a tradition, since it is possible that the neumed passages could 
have been victims of their own success. After being enjoyed and appreci- 
ated, they could have had potent effects on later literature, catalyzing 
original compositions on some of the same topics first in Latin and then in 
the vernaculars, and thereby preparing court audiences for the subsequent 
romans courtois. 

Even if the passages had continued to be esteemed, over time the 
musical appreciation for them could have come to be channelled to Latin 
rhythmi or vernacular versions that allowed for freer melodic expression. In 
effect, the Latin poems and passages could have suffered eclipse because of 
changes in tastes in poetic and musical forms. There would have been 
irresistible incentives to compose fresh texts (whether in Latin or vulgar 
tongues) according to syllabic and/or accentual principles rather than to be 
restricted to quantitative texts, especially if to be understood the quantitative 
texts tended anyway to be treated syllabically and accentually, at least on an 


*? On these developments, see Klopsch, Einführung in die mittellateinische Verslehre, 
and Janet Martin, “Classicism and Style in Latin Literature.” 
2 Flynn, Medieval Music as Medieval Exegesis, p. 106. 
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initial approach. Metres in which the tally of syllables may vary from line to 
line (and such variation would be the case with dactylic hexameters, for 
example) are not well suited to adaptation into a tradition in which song is 
rhythmical and built on syllable counting. 

The friction between the quantitative system based on syllable length 
and the rhythmic system founded on tonic accent or stress was, and is, 
enormous. As has already been pointed out, we need only consider the Latin 
word cano, “I sing": rhythmically it is cd-no, quantitatively it must be read 
cand. Against this backdrop, we can understand readily how unappealing to 
poets who were aesthetically predisposed towards rhythmic-accentual song it 
would have been to be trammelled by old quantitative forms. Indeed, the 
evidence suggests forcefully that the composers of some melodies for the 
neumed classics routinely treated the verse in disregard of essential prosodic 
features such as elision and syllable length. In a sense, the composers appear 
to have been drawn to the classics because of the poetic power these poems 
emanated; and yet celebrating poetic language and conforming to the 
principles of a strict prosodic system are two separate matters. 

The poetic power of the classics constituted an alluring alternative 
to the prose texts that had provided the undergirding for the melismas 
of earlier times; but the nature of quantitative metres was far too distant from 
the realities of Latin speech in the Middle Ages for the classics to compete 
with newly composed texts once forms based on syllable counting and 
isosyllabism came to exercise hegemony. How much more enticing it would 
have been to create (as did Peter Abelard) new texts with rhythms that were 
syllabic or accentual, with strophic structures that allowed for the rhyme and 
assonance, which had not been a regular feature of classical verse, but which 
had won over devotees in the Middle Ages, and with the refrains that seemed 
to hold a growing appeal! An additional plus in favour of the new forms was 
a matter of mise en page: the rhythmic patterns did not have the relative 
fixity in their graphic representation that had come to characterize the 
metrical poems of classical poets. Thus there were new rigours but also 
unprecedented freedoms even in the physical writing out of the cantica 
nova ^ 

To give examples, the setting to music of speeches by Dido taken 
verbatim from the Aeneid could have yielded to the more recently composed 
melodies and texts of /ais on Dido in Latin rhythmic form, such as the one in 


A Bourgain, “La poésie lyrique médiévale," p. 165. 
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the Carmina burana that was both illustrated and neumed.” The transition 
from quantitative to rhythmic may even be detectable in the very structure of 
the Dido lament in the Carmina burana: “O decus, O Libye regnum" opens 
with two quantitative hexameters, which seem a kind of homage to the 
classical tradition that the remainder of the song supplants.”° 

Nor would the momentum have passed solely from Latin quantitative to 
Latin rhythmic forms: native languages would also have played a role. In his 
Middle High German romance of Tristan (ca. 1210) Gottfried von 
Strassburg has the title character at one point perform a lay of Dido to the 
accompaniment of his harp: “My friend, play me first the Lay of Dido. You 
play your harp so well that I am greatly obliged to you for it. Now play it 
well for my lady." Such a lay would inevitably have had overlaps in 
content with the Aeneid itself. It could also have borne resemblances 
melodically to the portions of Vergil’s epic that were neumed. 

Reducing to nil the chance that the lay of Dido was the figment of 
Gottfried’s fantasy and not an actuality of court life, other independent 


^5 The standard edition is Carmina burana, no. 100 (incipit “O decus, o Libye regnum, 
Carthaginis urbem"), ed. Alfons Hilka, Otto Schumann, and Bernhard Bischoff, vol. 1, part 2 
(Heidelberg, 1941), pp. 135-38. For an edition, translation, and discussion, see Peter Dronke, 
“Dido’s Lament: From Medieval Latin Lyric to Chaucer,” in Kontinuität und Wandel. 
Lateinische Poesie von Naevius bis Baudelaire, Franco Munari zum 65. Geburtstag, ed. 
Ulrich Justus Stache, Wolfgang Maaz, and Fritz Wagner (Hildesheim, 1986), pp. 364—90; 
repr. in Peter Dronke, Intellectuals and Poets in Medieval Europe, Storia e letteratura: 
Raccolta di studi e testi 183 (Rome, 1992), pp. 431-56, at 432-35. For a facsimile, see 
Bernhard Bischoff, ed., Faksimile-Ausgabe der Handschrift der Carmina Burana und der 
Fragmenta Burana [Clm. 4660 und 4660a] der Bayerischen Staatsbibliothek in München 
(Munich and Brooklyn, NY, 1967). For want of any extant manuscript with notation that 
enables a reconstruction, the melody is not included in Michael Korth, Carmina burana. 
Lateinisch-deutsch. Gesamtausgabe der mittelalterlichen Melodien mit den dazugehórigen 
Texten (Munich, 1979). The Carmina burana receive only fleeting reference in Marilynn 
Desmond, Reading Dido: Gender, Textuality, and the Medieval "Aeneid, " Medieval Cultures 
8 (Minneapolis, MN, 1994), p. 49. Although the Carmina burana are not considered, Dido 
laments in other periods receive stimulating treatment in Woods, “Weeping for Dido." 

26 Otto Schumann, "Eine mittelalterliche Klage der Dido," in: Liber Floridus. 
Mittellateinische Studien, Paul Lehmann zum 65. Geburtstag, ed. Bernhard Bischoff and Suso 
Brechter (St. Ottilien: 1950), pp. 319-28, at 324, commented on how unusual the appearance 
of these two hexameters was. 

2 Gottfried von Strassburg, Tristan, lines 13350—54, ed. Bechstein, vol. 2, p. 109; trans. 
Hatto, p. 217 (compare p. 267). On this passage, see Fernando Liuzzi, “Due frammenti 
dell’Eneide musicati in Roma nel seicento,” in Atti del I? Congresso nazionale di studi 
romani, 3 vols., vol. 2 (Rome, 1931), pp. 265—75, at 266; Gnaedinger, Musik und Minne im 
Tristan Gotfrids von Strassburg, pp. 82—83; and Dronke, “Dido’s Lament,” p. 436. 
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references to such compositions exist from the thirteenth century. Around 
1215-1220 the troubadour Guiraut de Calanson (Guirautz de Calansó) 
composed in Old Occitan the Fadet joglar, which is half satiric invective 
(sirventes) and half ars poetica (ensenhamen). In it Guiraut, while 
castigating a singer for his ignorance, describes both tales from the Aeneid 
and legendary feats of Vergil himself that a true joglar ("performer") would 
be expected to know and to have in his repertoire. Among the former he 
alludes to the need to be able to sing 


e d'un'amor 

qu'es de dolor 

. .2 
de Dido can se volc ausir”? 


and of a love 
that 1s of sorrow, 
of Dido when she wished to kill herself. 


Later in the thirteenth century, another Occitan poet, the author of the 
romance of Flamenca, describes the entertainment at a court, which 
comprehends acrobatics and instrumental music but above all song. Of the 
performers we are told that 


L'autre contava d'Eneas 
E de Dido, consi remas 
Per lui dolenta e mesquina? 


Another told of Aeneas 
and of Dido, how she remained 
sorrowing for him and pitiable. 


Although the Latin Dido poems have been appraised sensitively, they 
have not been brought into conjunction with the earlier neumation. Nor have 
all the sundry laments in the voices of ancient heroes and heroines been 


28 Fadet joglar, 24, lines 142—44, ed. François Pirot, Recherches sur les connaissances 
littéraires des troubadours occitans et catalans des XIle et XIIle siècles. Les “sirventes- 
ensenhamens” de Guerau de Cabrera, Guiraut de Calanson et Bertran de Paris, Memorias 
de la Real Academia de Buenas Letras de Barcelona 14 (Barcelona, 1972), p. 572. 

? The Romance of Flamenca: A Provençal Poem of the Thirteenth Century, lines 628— 
30, trans. by Merton Jerome Hubert, ed. Marion E. Porter (Princeton, 1962), pp. 58-59. The 
translation is my own. 
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examined together to determine which were never more than texts composed 
as school exercises or models for literary purposes and which on the contrary 
may have been sung in court circles or other extracurricular milieux.?? 
Medieval culture has often been split into such dichotomies as learned and 
popular, Christian and secular, and Latin and vernacular. Nowhere have such 
rigid divisions persisted more starkly than in studies on the reception of the 
classics, especially owing to the legacy of Domenico Comparetti (1835— 
1927) in the study of Vergilian reception. He distinguished between a 
learned, esoteric Vergil, who was purveyed through the schools, and a 
popular Vergil, who lived in legends and folklore, accessible to the common 
folk. Recent scholarship has begun very promisingly to break down the 
barriers and to recognize that permeation took place in both directions. In 
this conjunction the neumed classics take on an intense relevance. The 
grammar school would have been a locus in which technigues and tastes 
could have filtered naturally between one world and another. 

Paradoxically, the special fondness and respect felt for the classical 
poems that contained laments and similar rhetorico-emotional crescendos 
could have led to the eventual supplanting of the originals by newly 
composed poems, first in Latin and later in vernacular languages, that 
responded to the perceived demand for recastings of them in forms more 
compatible with the songmaking and aesthetics of the day. To cite two 
examples from the Aeneid, the song represented by the many neumed 
manuscripts of Aeneas's lament for Hector could have yielded its place to 
later Medieval Latin laments on the death of Hector, and the neumed 
manuscripts of Evander's lament for Pallas could have given way to later 
Medieval Latin and vernacular laments on the same theme.” Or, to turn to 


30 Claude Thiry, La Plainte funèbre, Typologie des sources du moyen âge occidental 30 
(Turnhout, 1978), p. 65. 

?! See Domenico Comparetti, Vergil in the Middle Ages, trans. E.F.M. Benecke, with a 
new introduction by Jan M. Ziolkowski (Princeton, 1997). 

> Baswell, Virgil in Medieval England, pp. 13-15. 

33 The lament on the death of Hector with the refrain “Heu, male te cupimus" and the 
incipit “Hector, pugnae victor Graiae" appears in Vatican, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, 
MS Vat. lat. 1984 A (s. XI-XII), fol. 14r. It has been edited by Maria de Marco, “Un 
*Planctus' sulla morte di Ettore,” Aevum 29 (1955), 119—23; also edited and translated by 
Peter Dronke, “Hector in Eleventh-Century Latin Lyrics,” in Dronke, Intellectuals and Poets, 
pp. 389—405, at 391—93; and is Yearley, “Bibliography of Planctus," L47 (incipit “Hector 
pugnae victor Graiae"), p. 18. Dronke, p. 405, finds plausible the suggestion made by the 
poem's first editor that it was associated with the papal Schola cantorum: Ernesto Monaci, 
*Per la storia della schola cantorum lateranense," Archivio della Società Romana di Storia 
Patria 20 (1897), 451—63. “Sub vespere Troianis menibus,” another poem on this theme, has 
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Statius, the neumings of the Thebaid could have been displaced by those of 
the rhythmic Planctus Oedipodis. Perhaps not coincidentally, the neuming of 
the Latin classics tapers off almost simultaneously with the advent of the 
romans d'antiquité in Old French and their equivalents in Middle High 
German. With or without melodies, the Roman d'Eneas, composed by an 
Anglo-Norman anonymous around 1160; the Middle High German 
Eneasroman, completed between 1184 and 1186 by Heinrich von Veldeke; 
and the Roman de Thébes, written ca. 1152, could have coopted the kind of 
attention formerly paid to the ornamentation of the Aeneid and Thebaid 
themselves. Such works certainly revolve around dialogue and monologue to 
an extent that could not help but have enticed readers who had singled out 
for special focus speeches in the classical originals.” 

If we look not so much for textual as for musical developments that 
occurred in inverse proportion to the receding of the neumed classics from 
prominence in manuscripts, we find that in the twelfth century more and 
more notated manuscripts were being produced in which the frequent 
subordination of both music and text is undone.” Polyphony is notated, 
often in manuscripts intended for specialists. Even beyond the polyphony, a 
gigantic leap in its own right, there is a proliferation of forms in liturgical 


been edited and translated by Dronke, “Hector,” pp. 401-2. The unique manuscript in which 
it is preserved, Brussels, Bibliothéque royale, MS 3897—3919, fol. 119v, contains musical 
notation for at least one other secular Latin poem, although not for this one. The lament of 
Evander, which is Yearley, “Bibliography of Planctus," L31 (incipit "Dulcis fili, quem hostili 
specto cesum dextera") p. 17, appears (without neumes) in at least two manuscripts, 
Florence, Biblioteca Medicea Laurenziana, MSS Plut. 39.21 (s. XV), fol. 143v, and Plut. 
39.24 (s. XID), fol. 35v. The poem would correspond loosely to the neumed passage of 
Vergil's Aeneid 8.560—67, in which Evander laments the departure of Pallas, for fear that he 
will die. Laments for Hector are found in Middle English in both the Laud Troy Book and 
Lydgate's Troy Book: see Richmond, Laments for the Dead, pp. 63—66 (for discussion) and 
pp. 145-47 (for edition of Laud Troy Book) and 152-53 (for edition of Lydgate's Troy Book). 
Related poems without specific counterparts in the neumed classics would be the "Pergama 
flere volo" attributed to Hildebert of Lavardin, which is a lament on the destruction of Troy 
[extant in many manuscripts but without neumes: Yearley, “Bibliography of Planctus," L122 
(incipit "Pergama flere volo"), pp. 24-25], and a brief composition on the death of Palinurus 
(incipit "Principis Aeneae male nauta fuit Palinurus," ed. De Marco, Aevum 29 [1955], 123). 

34 Nikolaus Henkel, “Vergils ‘Aeneis’ und die mittelalterlichen Eneas-Romane,” in The 
Classical Tradition in the Middle Ages and the Renaissance. Proceedings of the First 
European Science Foundation Workshop on "The Reception of Classical Texts " (Florence, 
Certosa del Galluzzo, 26-27 June 1992), ed. Claudio Leonardi and Birger Munk Olsen, 
Biblioteca di Medioevo Latino 15 (Spoleto, 1995), pp. 123-41, at 130. 

? Hughes, “Music and Meter,” pp. 32-33. 
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song, beyond the hymns, processionals, and rhythmi that had prevailed in the 
early Middle Ages. From 1100, conductus (free poems set to new music and 
not closely tied to the liturgy) and Benedicamus chants, both often 
designated as versus, seem to win special favour. ? But tropes and sequences 
also see relentless innovation. The earliest substantial body of these new 
forms is from the monastery of St. Martial, which raises thorny but 
tantalizing questions about their relationship to the songs of the troubadours. 

One feature that the new forms have in common is that they were surely 
meant to be sung, which 1s not always evident with older ones, such as the 
neumed classics. Another is that they are marked by great originality of 
verse and strophic patterns. At the same time it may also be relevant that 
rhythm looms ever larger in the new compositions. Musica mensurabilis, 
measured music that rested on repeated rhythmic patterns, grew in 
importance as musica plana, plainchant, receded. This retreat may have 
spelled the end for older music recorded only in the notational system 
associated with it, when the music in question was not a fixture of the 
liturgy. Furthermore, the emphasis on repeated rhythmic patterns coincided 
with an increased discipline in the new forms about syllable count, stress or 
accent patterns, and rhyme. In sum, the musico-literary phenomena of the 
late eleventh and early twelfth centuries that are known collectively as Neues 
Lied, nova cantica, or New Song could have seduced singers and composers 
from texts and musical forms that had seemed very fresh and attractive to 
preceding generations or centuries." 


% For conductus, see Page, Latin Poetry and Conductus; for a guide to the texts, see 
Joseph Szóvérffy, Lateinische Conductus-Texte des Mittelalters (Medieval Latin Conductus 
Texts), Wissenschaftliche Abhandlungen 74 / Musicological Studies 74 (Ottawa, 2000). For 
concise discussion of Benedicamus chants and versus, see Hiley, Western Plainchant, pp. 
238-50. 

37 Neues Lied is the working title of a project that has been pursued in many joint 
publications by Gunilla Bjórkvall and Andreas Haug. A recent exposition of their work, 
which includes references to a few of their key essays, can be found in "Altes Lied-Neues 
Lied. Thesen zur Transformation des lateinischen Liedes um 1100,” in Poesia latina medieval 
(siglos V-XV). Actas del IV Congreso del «Internationales Mittellateinerkomitee» (Santiago 
de Compostela, 12-15 de septiembre de 2002), ed. Manuel C. Díaz y Díaz and José M. Díaz 
de Bustamante, Millennio Medievale 55, Atti di Convegni 17 (Florence, 2005), pp. 539-50. 
The expression goes back to Wolfram von den Steinen, “Das neue Lied,” in Der Kosmos des 
Mittelalters (Bern, 1959), p. 243. For the term nova cantica, see Wulf Arlt, “Das eine Lied 
und die vielen Lieder. Zur historischen Stellung der neuen Liedkunst des frühen 12. 
Jahrhunderts," in Festschrift für Rudolf Bockholdt zum 60. Geburtstag, ed. Norbert Dubowy 
and Sóren Meyer-Eller (Munich, 1990), pp. 113-27, and Wulf Arlt, "Nova cantica, 
Grundsätzliches und Spezielles zur Interpretation musikalischer Texte des Mittelalters," 
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The Carolingian Renaissance of the late eighth and ninth centuries had 
seen extraordinary advances in music, with systematization of musical 
notation, modal behaviour, and modal theory.” These developments formed 
the basis for further achievements in the late ninth, tenth, and eleventh 
centuries. Thereafter circumstances changed: whatever hesitation one may 
harbour about the propriety of retrojecting the term renaissance upon 
different interludes in the Middle Ages, there can be no doubt that the 
century and a half now habitually designated as the Twelfth-Century 
Renaissance saw major shifts in many areas of culture, including music, 
from the period that preceded it. 

Whatever the explanation, the neuming of the classics first ebbed 
rapidly and then ceased altogether. Before vanishing altogether, it left traces 
that do not constitute music itself so much as wisps of information about the 
function and applications of music in three centuries for which our 
knowledge has been limited mainly and misleadingly to liturgical song. 
Before Guido of Arezzo and the innovation of the staff, neumatic notation 
was suited not so much to enable performance of previously unheard music 
as to jog the memories of people who had already heard and known the 
melody it represented. As such, severe restrictions remain upon what 
adiastematic neumes and neumes in campo aperto can contribute to the 
performable reconstruction of music such as the classical poems and 
passages. In a book that is now creaking towards its fiftieth birthday, a 
classical metrologist declared that “in the tenth century a system of dots and 
scratches (the so-called neumes) indicated approximately how far the voice 
should be raised or lowered.” Although “dots and scratches” is an unduly 
disparaging characterization of neumes, it must be conceded that many 
neumes bear less resemblance to a language of signs such as braille than to a 
kind of scribbled idiolect, stenographic memoranda a person writes for 
personal use. The fact that sometimes even experts can be stumped about 


Basler Jahrbuch für historische Musikpraxis 10 (1986), 13—62. Nova cantica is also the title 
of the recording produced by Dominique Vellard and Emmanuel Bonnardot, with the advice 
and editions of Wulf Arlt (Harmonia mundi 77196—2-RC). Newness is also the main quality 
stressed by James Grier, “A New Voice in the Monastery: Tropes and Versus from Eleventh- 
and Twelfth-Century Aquitaine,” Speculum 69 (1994), 1023-69. 

38 Rankin, “Carolingian Music,” in Carolingian Culture: Emulation and Innovation, ed. 
Rosamond McKitterick (Cambridge, 1994), pp. 274-316, at 279. 

? Beare, Latin Verse and European Song, p. 31. 
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whether a given mark in a manuscript is a neume or a smudge of ink or dust 
is a case in point (or not). ^ 

Where the three or so hundred years of neumed classical texts have 
inestimable value is in helping us gain entrance into a world where texts and 
music interacted with remarkable vitality. Even if we can draw no nearer to 
the breaths of song that the neumes symbolize than where we have come, 
our findings are far better than nothing. To a large extent they reconfirm 
nineteenth-century conjectures that what composers and singers found 
magnetic in the classical epics was passages in which human passion 
gleamed forth most incandescently. To appreciate this pathos, however, we 
must think not of what was pathétique or pathetisch according to the 
Romantic conceptions of nineteenth-century musicologists such as Nisard 
and Combarieu, but rather of what constituted pathos and passio in the 
Greco-Roman grammatico-rhetorical tradition." The neuming was part and 
parcel of a larger process in verbal analysis that took place in school settings 
and that prized a gamut of erudition and sensitivity, encompassing the ability 
to repeat texts word for word, to translate them, to parse them, to understand 
their metres, and (last but not least) to appreciate their content. 

It is not my place to issue a directive, a nota bene, about what paths 
should be taken in the future towards the odd corner that manuscripts of the 
classics occupy in the study of notation or that neumation holds in the 
history of the classical tradition in the Middle Ages. Yet I cannot resist 
identifying a few desiderata that have occurred to me and that I would enjoy 
seeing fulfilled by others. 

Upon musicologists rests the onus to analyse the musical dimensions of 
the neumes. Only they can first make sense of the many forms of this long- 
superseded musical notation, and only they can reconstruct musically what 
the notation conveys. Musicologists, especially musical paleographers, are 
best equipped to class the neumes into families and to figure out (insofar as 
extant manuscript witnesses allow) which texts received what sorts of 
attention where at what times. This work will probably have to be done in 
concert (so to speak) with other paleographers, who have the knowledge of 


? Both Wälli and Bobeth confess to hesitation about a few signs. Their admission of 
uncertainty, which is rare, is a credit to the rigour of their scholarship. 

^! On the history of the word passio and of the conception, see Erich Auerbach, Literary 
Language and Its Public in Late Latin Antiquity and in the Middle Ages, trans. Ralph 
: Manheim, with a new foreword by Jan M. Ziolkowski, Bollingen Series 74 (Princeton, 1993), 
pp. 67-81. 
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manuscripts and provenance to be able to determine where the neumation 
took place — and where it did not. 

Echternach is one location that has elicited remark as a centre for the 
musical activity surrounding neumation, especially since its educational 
programme has been connected with the classics-based curriculum that 
Gerbert of Reims implemented; Vergil, Horace, Lucan, Statius, Juvenal, 
Terence, Prudentius, and Sedulius count among the classical and early 
Christian authors represented." A cluster of codices that has been identified 
as having originated at the end of the tenth century in the abbey of 
Echternach includes Paris, Bibliothèque nationale de France, MS lat. 9345-1, 
with Horace; Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de France, MS lat. 9344, with all 
of Vergil, glossed; and Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de France, MS lat. 
10317, with Statius’s Thebaid and with scholia drawn partly from the 
commentary of Lactantius Placidus." St. Gall is another centre not to be 
overlooked.” And there are others as well, such as Freising. And it is 
important to consider the negative as well, by asking why we happen to have 
almost no neumed classics from England — or only one from a centre as 
important as Fleury. 

Musicologists will be the ones to reach conclusive determinations about 
how the music of the neumed classics operated. They can decide in each 


? Solange Corbin took a first, very short step in this direction with her work on 
Echternach neumes in the Bibliothéque nationale de France: see “Paléographie musicale," 
especially pp. 374—77. On p. 377 she identified as having Echternach neumes five 
manuscripts with neumed classics: Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de France, MS lat. 9344 
(Vergil), MS lat. 9345 (Horace and Terence), MS lat. 9346 (Lucan), MS lat. 10314 (Lucan), 
MS lat. 10317 (Statius, Thebaid). Munk Olsen, 1 classici, pp. 30-31, refers to most of these 
same manuscripts, although without drawing attention in this context to the neumes. 

For the fullest information, see Jean Schroeder, Bibliothek und Schule der Abtei 
Echternach um die Jahrtausendwende, Publications de la Section Historique de l'Institut 
Grand-Ducal de Luxembourg 91 (Luxembourg, 1977), pp. 201—377: 245-49 (on MS lat. 
9345), 249—50 (on MS lat. 9346), 250—52 (on MS lat. 10317), and 374, plate 6 (on Terence in 
Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de France, MS lat. 9345, fol. 128r). Much information is 
available in Elvira Glaser and Claudine Moulin-Fankhänel, “Die althochdeutsche 
Überlieferung in Echternacher Handschriften," in Die Abtei Echternach, 698-1998, ed. 
Michele Camillo Ferrari, Jean Schroeder, and Henri Trauffler, Publications du CLUDEM 
(Centre Luxembourgeois de Documentation et d'Études Médiévales) 15 (Luxembourg, 1999), 
pp. 104—22. 

17 Schroeder, Bibliothek und Schule, pp. 201-77. 

^5 It is astonishing that the most exhaustive work remains, almost a century and a half 
later, Anselm Schubiger (1815-1888), Die Sängerschule St. Gallens vom 8. bis 12. 
Jahrhundert. Ein Beitrag zur Gesanggeschichte des Mittelalters (Einsiedeln, 1858; repr. 
Hildesheim, 1966). 
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case whether the melodies are syllabic or melismatic and whether they are 
accentual/syllabic or quantitative/metrical. They can follow the melodic 
movements and rhythms to see how they match the emotionalism of scenes 
and speeches set to song. They can attain definitive positions about how 
standard the music for a given text is across notational types. (The /iterati of 
the Middle Ages who encountered the classics in song may have expected 
them to comply with the same degree of standardization as found in the 
setting to melody of authoritative religious texts. Alternatively, they may not 
have felt the same urgency about unvarying normalization with canonical 
schooltexts as with sacred texts such as the Scriptures or liturgy.) 
Musicologists can seek resemblances between the music of the classics and 
the melodies of chant and secular song, such as planctus for medieval 
noblemen and churchmen. Ultimately they can search later melodies to texts 
such as Dido laments to see if any remnants of melodies that accompanied 
the original classical Latin texts have been appropriated or reechoed.* Last 
but not least, they can sort out what sorts of changes occurred in the teaching 
of song in the twelfth century that would have doomed the neumed classics 
to become less relevant or altogether irrelevant. Whatever results 
musicologists attain in their analysis of the neumes, they are in a position 
now to dispel the notion that neumes were only occasionally applied outside 
liturgical song and that these “secular” neumes were few and unsystematic.”° 

To Medieval Latin philologists belong tasks connected with the verbal 
texts and their reception. Over the past three decades excellent studies have 
been published that trace the reception of the classics. One group has offered 
a panorama of which texts were being studied in the schools and enshrined 
in the scholastic canon of readings." Another has narrowed its optics to the 
fate of specific classical poets in particular regions or centuries." Much of 


55 Bobeth, “Vergil, Statius,” has commenced the process by considering alongside the 
neumed classics the Planctus Oedipodis and the Dido lament in the Carmina burana. 

^9 This is one of the few points on which I would take issue with the otherwise 
extraordinarily full and convincingly methodical treatment of neumes by Phillips, 
“Notationen und Notationslehren," p. 347. 

4 See Glauche, Schullektüre im Mittelalter and Munk Olsen, I classici. 

^5 Examples are Christopher Baswell on Vergil, Friis-Jensen and Suzanne Reynolds on 
Horace, and Ralph J. Hexter, Ovid and Medieval Schooling: Studies in Medieval School 
Commentaries on Ovid's "Ars Amatoria, " "Epistulae ex Ponto,” and "Epistulae Heroidum, " 
Münchener Beitráge zur Mediüvistik und Renaissance-Forschung 38 (Munich, 1986). My 
next remarks are not meant to criticize any of this scholarship. Indeed, none of Ovid's poetry 
seems to have been neumed, and not a single one of Horace's Satires (the subject of 
Reynolds’ book), while Baswell signals the importance of neumation but knows of only one 
neumed manuscript of Vergil with an English provenance. 
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the excellence that these studies have achieved results from their close 
attention to the types of glosses and commentaries the classical writings 
inspired, and from their reconstruction of the school settings in which the 
texts were received. Yet though such studies have incorporated findings 
about not only the words of classics but also about the spacing, punctuation, 
construe marks, and the like, the musical notation has been shunted aside as 
a separate issue or at best has been regarded as almost a footnote to the other 
developments." Indeed, even these closing remarks, dedicated separately to 
musicologists and philologists, in a sense perpetuate this division. This 
segregation is undesirable intellectually, especially since it sunders what 
may well have been perceived as a unity from the ninth through the twelfth 
centuries. In fact, it is worth reflecting that the absence of musical notation 
in our own written recordings of words is no more self-evident than is the 
presence of punctuation. 

It would be a boon if philologists assessed as wide a battery as possible 
of the texts and their apparatus of glosses, commentaries, and the like, so as 
to integrate information about the literary interpretation of the passages with 
the musical. One debate that has engaged manuscript scholars for a quarter 
century has been whether or not a given glossed manuscript of the classics 
and other texts can be considered a “classbook.”® Although neumes appear 
in a fair number of manuscripts that have been or could be analysed in this 
context, most scholarship omits them altogether from consideration. This is a 
pity. If the manuscripts were truly “classbooks” to be used in the classroom, 
then the neumes would have been especially advantageous in manuscripts 
intended for consultation by a teacher who was responsible for instruction in 
both grammar and chant. In other words, they would have been teachers’ 
manuals rather than textbooks, since it is hard to concede that whole classes 
of young pupils being taught the classics would have been versed in the 
decipherment of neumed notation. If the manuscripts were instead “library 
books" designed for solitary /ectio, then we need to envision monks chanting 
in solitude as they converted the notation into solitary song — meditative 
solos! It defies imagination to believe that any but the most 


® The same is true of the work of Parkes, Pause and Effect, and Saenger, Space 
Between Words. 

5 The basic texts in the debates are Rigg and Wieland, “A Canterbury Classbook”; 
Lapidge, “Study of Latin Texts”; and now Reynolds, “Glossing Horace.” 

?' In "Study of Latin Texts,” Lapidge concluded that many books of the type termed 
"classbook" by Rigg and Wieland were instead “library books" designed for private /ectio. 
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musicomaniacal of monks would not have been numbed by this sort of 
neumatic solipsism. 

Through study of the text layout in the manuscripts philologists will be 
able to resolve questions about the relationship between narrative frame and 
dialogue in the neumation. The neumed classics bring us to the cutting edge 
between all manner of different pairings, often regarded as simple 
oppositions, but here evidencing themselves as being related to each other 
much more complexly — pairings such as sacred and secular, textual and 
musical, written and performed, learning and teaching, and maybe even 
poetry and music, which formed a unity in many early traditions but which 
are now all too often treated as essentially unrelated enterprises. Last but not 
least, the neumed classics may help to overcome the perennial difficulty in 
determining the intersections between high-level intellectual and creative 
responses to the classics and lower-level uses of them in the schools." 
Examining the neumes could be helpful in sorting out this relationship in 
several centuries for which evidence is otherwise only very partial. 
Complexities of these types surpass the abilities of the practitioners of any 
one discipline or even of any one group of disciplines, no matter what kind 
of Renaissance men (or medievalists!) they may aspire to be. Since the 
neumed classics originated in an interdisciplinarity between music and 
literature, it is not shocking that an understanding of them requires 
cooperation between experts in at least two fields. l 

In short, what is needed is a long, mutually supportive marriage of 
musicology and philology to decode the earlier wedding of music and 
grammar that engendered the neumed classics in the first place. Because 
both disciplines have their own specialized methodologies, terminologies, 
and aims, finding ways to interlock the two will be challenging; but when 
conjoined, the pairing will constitute a very powerful tool for the analysis of 
early medieval culture. Even when specialists in the Middle Ages discuss 
music in the early medieval centuries, they usually limit the ambit to 
liturgical chant and not to musical settings of the classics; and when they 
touch upon the transmission and reception of the classics in the same 
timeframe, they refer to copies, glosses, commentaries, allusions, and the 
like, but not to musical settings. If the present volume can serve to convince 
others more knowledgeable than me to integrate their conceptions of the 
musical notation and of the texts and to broker such a joining of forces, then 
I will consider well repaid my own tentative tiptoeing on the boundary 


?? Scaglione, “The Classics in Medieval Education," p. 343. 
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between textuality and musicality. If the flickering candle I hold can attract 
others with spotlights so that more people can gain fuller knowledge of one: 
of the least appreciated and least studied repertories of Latin monophonic 
song, so much the better. 


Appendix I: Inventory of Neumed Classical Texts 


This inventory is based primarily on the appendix that Yves-Francois Riou 
provided at the end of his "Chronologie et provenance des manuscrits 
classiques latins neumés," which was drawn in turn from the findings he 
published in “Codicologie et notation neumatique." In his appendix Riou 
divided the manuscripts author by author, first listing the manuscripts in 
alphabetical order by the cities of the libraries where they are now located 
and then giving a tally of the passages neumed (not by manuscript but rather 
by the identification letter and number each manuscript has been assigned by 
Munk Olsen) Munk Olsen's volumes and Riou's articles remain 
indispensable tools, but the following inventory may be easier for speedy 
consultation by readers who wish to see which texts were neumed how many 
times. 

The inventory dispenses with a city-by-city listing and instead identifies 
the manuscripts in full for each neumed passage that it contains. Munk 
Olsen's identification letter and number are placed in square brackets after 
the full details of the manuscript. These will facilitate consultation of Munk 
Olsen, L’Etude des auteurs classiques latins au Xle et XIIe siécles, 3 vols. 
(with vol. 3 in two parts). Then come data about the date and provenance of 
the manuscript (or, in the case of composite manuscripts, of the portion 
containing the neumation) as a whole, about the localization of the 
neumation, and about related glosses or commentaries contained in the 
manuscript. When preceded by “R,” the details are drawn from Riou. He 
indicates within parentheses when his localization differs from that of 
preceding scholarship, which in most cases means Munk Olsen. Information 
about date and localization that follows the abbreviation T&T relates to the 
text and refers to Texts and Transmission: A Survey of the Latin Classics, ed. 
L.D. Reynolds. Information about date that indicates “Korhammer” is based 
on the work on construe marks found in Korhammer, “Mittelalterliche 
Konstruktionshilfen." A Statius entry with the indication "Sweeney" is a 
codex containing the commentary of Lactantius Placidus that has been edited 
(with information on date and localization) in Lactantius Placidus, In Statii 
Thebaida Commentum, ed. Robert Dale Sweeney, vol. 1. On p. lv Sweeney 
gives his views on the date and provenance of these manuscripts. 

The listing focuses on classical authors, but I have also included in 
 cursory form whatever information has been available to me about neumed 
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forms of quantitative texts that were composed in late antiquity, by such 
authors as Boethius, Eugenius of Toledo, Martianus Capella, Priscian, and 
Prudentius. If this information is superseded soon by a more complete 
inventory, so much the better — but in case that happy step forward does not 
occur for a few years, I wanted to make available at least preliminary 
information to those who could not obtain it readily otherwise. When an 
entry has an identification letter and number assigned by Munk Olsen but 
ends with the parenthetic note “added by Riou,” this signifies that although 
the manuscript was listed by Munk Olsen in his inventory it was not 
identified as having musical notation for this particular passage. When an 
entry ends with the words “in Munk Olsen but not in Riou,” the reason is 
probably that the passage was excluded by Riou for having not interlinear 
but marginal neumation, since Riou took a sceptical stand on our ability to 
associate such neumation definitively with the texts by which it is placed. 
Parenthetic information about dating refers to the texts rather than to the 
neumation: my taste for living dangerously is not so great that I would 
hazard guesses about the quarter century or even century when many of the 
neumes were entered into the manuscripts. Finally, I have included at the 
end of each listing by author a list of manuscripts, if any, in which extracts 
appear without neumes but which I believe might have been written out 
because of the music associated with them. In the case of the Cambridge 
Songs (Cambridge, University Library, MS Gg. 5.35) I have no doubt that 
the classical extracts were included because of the music: they constitute the 
equivalent of transcriptions to song lyrics that are often provided when one 
purchases a musical recording today. Most other cases are more dubious, but 
I thought that it would be helpful to present the information. 


Boethius 


Sam Barrett completed a doctoral thesis at Cambridge University under the 
supervision of Susan Rankin that includes ample treatment of the neumation 
of Boethius, but the following, rudimentary list relies only on published 
sources. In an article Barrett touches upon the Boethian metres in Paris, 
Bibliothéque nationale de France, MS lat. 1154, and Bern, Burgerbibliothek, 
MS 455: see “Music and Writing.” 

Until Barrett’s dissertation has been published, general, and dated, 
preliminary information on neumation of Boethius is to be found in Wille, 
Musica Romana, p. 301. For a few manuscripts with neumes, see Fabio 
Troncarelli, Boethiana aetas. Modelli grafici e fortuna manoscritta della 
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"Consolatio Philosophiae" tra IX e XII secolo, p. 134, n. 49, and John 
Caldwell, *The De Institutione Arithmetica and the De Institutione Musica," 
in Boethius: His Life, Thought and Influence (Oxford, 1981), ed. Margaret 
Gibson, pp. 135—54, at 153, n. 54. Susan Rankin includes Oxford, Bodleian 
Library, MS Auct. F.1.15 (listed by Caldwell) in the appendix to her 
*Neumatic Notations in Anglo-Saxon England," in Musicologie médiévale. 
Notations et séquences. Actes de la Table ronde du C.N.R.S. à l'Institut de 
Recherche et d'Histoire des Textes, 6—7 septembre 1982, ed. Michel Huglo 
(Paris, 1987), pp. 129-44, at 144. 

On the neumes in the metres of Boethius in the Cambridge Songs, 
concise information is accessible in Ziolkowski, The Cambridge Songs, 
pp.311-13. A major advance was achieved by the identification of a 
previously lost folio: see Margaret T. Gibson, Michael Lapidge, and 
Christopher Page, “Neumed Boethian Metra from Canterbury: A Newly 
Recovered Leaf of Cambridge University Library, Gg. 5.35 (the ‘Cambridge 
Songs’ Manuscript)," Anglo-Saxon England 12 (1983) 141-52. 

For a transcription of the text and melody of book 1, metre 1, lines 1-8, 
see Bryan Gillingham, Secular Medieval Latin Song: An Anthology, 
Wissenschaftliche Abhandlungen / Musicological Studies 60/1 (Ottawa, 
1993), p. 35-36; book 1, metre 2, lines 1-10, see pp. 46—50; book 1, metre 3, 
lines 1-2, see p. 39; book 1, metre 4, lines 1-4, see p. 37; book 1, metre 7, 
lines 1—6, see p. 38; and book 4, metre 7, lines 1-3, see pp. 66-67. Most of 
these transcriptions are based on Cambridge, University Library, MS 
Gg. 5.35. 

The most frequently reproduced example of a neumed Boethian metrum 
has been Berlin, Staatsbibliothek, MS theol. lat. 2° 58, fol. lv. (This 
manuscript is the so-called Ludwigspsalter or “Psalter of Louis the 
German.”) Only the opening and close are neumed, which has prompted the 
suggestion that the musical structure was a two-line refrain, eight lines, a 
two-line refrain, eight lines, and a final two-line refrain. For a plate as well 
as a listing of other plates, see Phillips, “Notationen und Notationslehren," 
pp. 431-32. 

On Naples, Biblioteca nazionale, MS  IV.G.68, see Rankin, 
"Carolingian Music," p. 300. 

Oxford, Bodleian Library, MS Auct. F.1.15, fols. 5r and 35v are 
reproduced in Edward Williams Byron Nicholson, Early Bodleian Music: 
Introduction to the Study of Some of the Oldest Latin Musical Manuscripts in 
the Bodleian Library, Oxford (London, 1913), plates 32—33, and p. Ix. A 
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detail of fol. 64v is reproduced in Page, “The Boethian Metrum ‘Bella bis 
quinis, "" p. 309, figure 10. | 

El Escorial, Real Biblioteca de San Lorenzo, MS e. II. 1, fols. 100r- 
101r, contains neumes written by multiple hands to the text of Boethius's De 
consolatione Philosophiae metre 4.7: see Wälli, Melodien, pp. 317-18. 

No neumes for book 5 have been identified. The most frequently 
neumed poem is “O stelliferi.” The poems neumed include a number which 
could be characterized as lamentational or penitential, but the form of the 
poems may have played a greater role than their specific content in 
motivating the neumation. 


“Cum sua cornua Luna" (Incipit) 


Schaller and Kónsgen, no. 3142. Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de France, 
MS lat. 9344, fol. 41v [R: s. XI 1/2, Luxembourg, Echternach] [Bobeth, 
"Vergil, Statius," vol. 1, pp. 166—68] 


Eugenius of Toledo 


For a transcription of the text and melody (from Cambridge Gg. 5.35, fol. 
369r—369v, and Bern, Burgerbibliothek, MS 36, fol. 139v) of the poem with 
the incipit "Sum noctis socia, sum cantus dulcis amica (Schaller and 
Kónsgen, no, 15765)," see Gillingham, Secular Medieval Latin Song: An 
Anthology, pp. 40—45; for a facsimile, see Walter Frei, “Ein weltliches 
Neumen-Dokument aus dem 9. Jahrhundert in Codex 36 der 
Burgerbibliothek Bern," Schweizerisches Musikzeitung 105 (1965), 7—10. 
The same poem is neumed with a different melody in Madrid, Biblioteca 
nacional, MS 10029: see Friedrich Ludwig, “Die geistliche nichtliturgische, 
weltliche einstimmige and und die mehrstimmige Musik des Mittelalters bis 
zum Anfang des 15. Jahrhunderts,” in Guido Adler, editor, Handbuch der 
Musikgeschichte, 2d ed., 2 vols. (Berlin-Wilmersdorf, 1930; repr., Tutzing, 
1961), vol. 1, pp. 157-264, at 161-62). Solange Corbin believes that the 
northern Spanish (also known as West Gothic) neumes in Paris, 
Bibliothéque nationale de France, MS lat. 8093 are among the earliest of 
neumatic notations: see Die Neumen, Paläographie der Musik 1/3 (Cologne, 
1977), pp. 36 and 176. For details, see Phillips, *Notationen und 
Notationslehren," p. 445. 

Neumes to Eugenius's poem 2 with the incipit *O mortalis homo, 
mortis reminiscere casus" were listed already in Hermann Hagen, Catalogus 
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codicum  Bernensium (Bibliotheca Bongarsiana) (Bern, 1875; repr., 
Hildesheim, 1974), p. 399, n. 39, Bern, Burgerbibliothek 455, fol. 22r (s. IX, 
perhaps Tours) (neumes supplied by Adelelm at Laon?) For further 
information, see John J. Contreni, The Cathedral School of Laon from 850 to 
930: Its Manuscripts and Masters, Münchener Beitráge zur Mediavistik und 
Renaissance-Forschung 29 (Munich, 1978), pp. 160—61, and Barrett, “Music 
and Writing,” pp. 94-95. The neumation and  neumatic-prosodic 
correspondences within this hexametric poem were examined only briefly by 
Ewald Jammers, Schrift, Ordnung, Gestalt. Gesammelte Aufsdtze zur álteren 
Musik-geschichte, figure 4 and p. 19. Now they have been analysed in much 
more detail by Bobeth, “Vergil, Statius," vol. 1, pp. 177—80. 

Eugenius of Toledo is mentioned, together with Boethius and Martianus 
Capella, by Riou, “Poésie latine profane et musique," p. 190, and 
"Chronologie et provenance des manuscrit latins neumés," p. 80. Although 
Riou does not consider neumation in the treatment of this poem in his 
“Tradition manuscrite des ‘Carmina’ d'Eugéne de Toléde: Du Liber 
catonianus aux Auctores octo morales," Revue d'histoire des textes 12 
(1972), 18—44, at pp. 31—33, he provides general information in "Les 
manuscrits neumés des poémes d’Eugéne II de Toléde," in École pratique 
des Hautes Études, IVe section (Sciences historiques et philologiques), 
Annuaire 96 (1963-1964), 306—20. 


Horace 


For plates of all the neumed passages in Horaces as well as transcriptions 
and exhaustive musicological analysis of them, see Wälli, Melodien. 


Poem Manuscript 

Odes 1.1.1-5 St. Petersburg, National Library of Russia, MS class. lat. 
8° v 4, fol. Ir [C.85.5] Wälli: s. XII ex., French; Willi: 
central French neumes 


Odes 1.1.13 Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de France, MS lat. 9345, fol. 
l 2r [B.154] Willi: s. X ex., Echternach or Trier; Wälli: 
German neumes; contains text of scholia on Horace known 
as pseudo-Acro: see Botschuyver; contains fourteen Old 
High German glosses on Horace, ed. Klaus Siewert, Die 
althochdeutsche Horazglossierung, Studien zum Althoch- 
deutschen 8 (Góttingen, 1986), pp. 306-13 
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Odes 1.1.1 


Odes 1.1.4 


Odes 1.2.14 


Odes 1.2.12 


Odes 1.3.1—8 


Odes 1.3.14 
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Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de France, MS lat. 7979, fol. 
Ir [C.144] Wälli: s. XXII, French; Wälli: Aquitanian 
neumes 


Vatican, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, MS Reg. lat. 
1703, fol. 3r [B.212] s. IX 2/4: Alsace, owned by SS. Peter 
and Paul, Weissenburg, where it was apparently corrected 
by Walahfrid Strabo; Korhammer: s. IX 1/2; Wälli: s. IX 
1/2, Alsatian; Wälli: central French neumes; manuscript . 
contains scholia on Horace 


Leiden, Bibliotheek der Rijksuniversiteit, MS Voss. lat. Q. 
21, fol. Ir [C.81] s. XI, German or French (Metz?); Wälli: 
unlocalizable neumes; contains Scholia in Horatium Ad 


St. Petersburg class. lat. 8" v 4, fol. Ir [C.85.5] Wälli: 
s. XII ex., French; Wálli: central French neumes 


Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de France, MS lat. 8214, fol. 
Iv [C.149] Willi: s. XI, France, South; Wälli: Aquitanian 
neumes? 


Paris, Bibliotheque nationale de France, MS lat. 79004, 
fols. 27v-28r |B.135] Wälli: s. IX ex., presumably Milan 
area; Willi: French or Italian neumes; probably in late 
ninth century or around 900 in the monastery of 

Sant' Ambrogio in Milan: for bibliographic references to 
the most important scholarship, see Matteo Massaro, “Gli 
scolii inediti al Carmen saeculare del Vat. lat. 3866," in 
Musis amicus. Atti del Convegno Internazionale di Studi 
su Q. Orazio Flacco, Chieti, 4-6 maggio 1993, ed. Maria 
Laetitia Coletti and Patrizio Domenicucci (Chieti Scalo, 
1995), pp. 225—90, at 227, n. 3; contains pseudo-Acro, 
Scholia in Horatium vetustiora 


Paris lat. 7979, fol. Ir [C.144] Willi: s. XI/XII, French; 
Wälli: Aquitanian neumes 


Odes 1.3.1-4 


Odes 1.3.5-8 
Odes 1.4.1—4 
Odes 1.5.1-4 
Odes 1.5.1—3 
Odes 1.6.1-4 
Odes 1.7.1—2 
Odes 1.7.1518 


Odes 1.8.14 


Odes 1.8.1—2 


Odes 1.9.1-4 
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St. Petersburg class. lat. 8° v 4, fol. 1v [C.85.5] Wälli: 
s. XII ex., French; Willi: central French neumes 


Vatican, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, MS Reg. lat. 

1672, fol. 2v [C.209] Wälli: s. XI, French; Willi: 

Lotharingian neumes; MS contains scholia on Horace 
/ 


Vatican Reg. lat. 1703, fol. 4v [B.212] Willi: s. IX 1/2, 
Alsatian; Wälli: German neumes 


St. Petersburg class. lat. 8° v 4, fol. 2r [C.85.5] Wälli: 
s. XII ex., French; Wälli: central French neumes 


St. Petersburg class. lat. 8° v 4, fol. 2v [C.85.5] Wälli: 
s. XII ex., French; Wälli: central French neumes 


Paris lat. 7979, fol. 1v [C.144] Wälli: s. XI/XII, French; 
Willi: Aquitanian neumes 


St. Petersburg class. lat. 8° v 4, fol. 2v [C.85.5] Wall: 
s. XII ex., French; Willi: central French neumes 


St. Petersburg class. lat. 8° v 4, fol. 2v [C.85.5] Wälli: 
s. XII ex., French; Wälli: central French neumes 


St. Petersburg class. lat. 8° v 4, fol. 2v [C.85.5] Wälli: 
s. XII ex., French; Wälli: central French neumes 


London, British Library, MS Harley 3534, fol. 4r [C.92] 
Wälli: s. XII ex., possibly Italian (according to Michelle 
Brown); Wälli: unlocalizable neumes 


St. Petersburg class. lat. 8° v 4, fol. 3r [C.85.5] Wälli: 
s. XII ex., French; Wälli: central French neumes 


St. Petersburg class. lat. 8" v 4, fol. 3r-3v [C.85.5] Wälli: 
s. XII ex., French; Wälli: central French neumes 
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Odes 1.10.9—12 


Odes 1.11.1—2 


Odes 1.15.1-4 


Odes 1.25.1 


Odes 1.33.14 
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St. Petersburg class. lat. 8° v 4, fol. 3v [C.85.5] Wälli: 
s. XII ex., French; Wälli: central French neumes 


Strasbourg, Bibliothéque municipale, MS C VII 7 
[Perished: see Riou 1991, p. 107, n. 46)] 


St. Petersburg class. lat. 8° v 4, fol. 3v [C.85.5] Wälli: - 
s. XII ex., French; Willi: central French neumes 


Paris lat. 7979, fol. 2v [144] Wälli: s. XI/XII, French; 
Willi: Aquitanian neumes 


Paris lat. 7979, fol. 3r [C.144 (omitted by Riou)] Willi: 
s. XI/XII, French; Wälli: Aguitanian neumes 


Leeuwarden, Provinciale Bibliotheek, MS B.A. Fr. 45, fol. 
11v [C.77] R: s. XII 1/2, Belgium or Eastern France 
(France); Wälli: s. XII, French; Wälli: Lotharingian 
neumes; MS contains scholia on Horace 


Leipzig, Universitátsbibliothek, MS Rep. 1.38, fol. 10v 
[C.85 (omitted by Munk Olsen)] Willi: s. XI, German; 
WaAlli: German neumes 


Montpellier, Bibliothéque municipale et universitaire 
[Bibliothéque Interuniversitaire Section Médecine, 
Faculté de médecine], MS 425, fol. Ir [C.104] Walli: 

s. XI, French; Wälli: Aquitanian neumes [Willi identifies 
neumes that run perpendicular to the text of other Odes on 
fol. 16r as also pertaining to Odes 1.33.1—4: see below] 


Paris lat. 7979, fol. 3v [C.144] Wälli: s. XI/XII, French; 
Wälli: Aquitanian neumes [Transcription: Gillingham, 
Secular Medieval Latin Song, pp. 17-18] 


Périgueux, Bibliothéque municipale, MS 1, fol. 15v 
[C.167] Willi: s. XI, France, South; Wälli: central French 
neumes interlinearly, Aquitanian neumes at top of folio 
(not directly coordinated with the text) 


Odes 2.2.14 


Odes 3.9.14, 8 


Odes 3.9.1—4 


Odes 3.12.1-4 


Odes 3.13.14 


Odes 3.13.13 
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Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de France, MS lat. 8072, fol. 
74v [B.146] Wälli: s. XI, French; Wälli: Aquitanian 
neumes 


Leipzig, Universitátsbibliothek, MS Rep. 1.6, fol. 18r 
[C.84] R: s. XI, Germany (France or Germany); Willi 
s. XI or XII, French or German; Wälli, German neumes 


Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de France, MS lat. 7972, fol. 
39v [B.137 (omitted by Munk Olsen)] R: s. X, Northern 
France (France); T&T s. IX/X: Sant' Ambrogio, Milan; 
contains Scholia in Horatium Aq); Korhammer: s. X in.; 
Willi: s. X, French; Wälli: Breton neumes? 


Paris lat. 7979, fol. 7v [C.144] R: s. XI-XII, France, Midi; 
Waihi: s. XI/XII, French; Wälli: Aquitanian neumes 


Paris lat. 7979, fol. 8r [C.144] R: s. XI-XII, France, Midi; 
Wälli: s. XI/XII, French; Wälli: Aquitanian neumes 


Leiden, Bibliotheek der Rijksuniversiteit, MS B.P.L. 28, 
fol. 113r [B.78] s. IX: belonged to Cathedral of St. Peter, 
Beauvais, in thirteenth century; Korhammer: s. X 2/2; 
Willi, citing Bischoff: s. X 2/2, French; contains Scholia 
in Horatium Ad; Wälli: Breton or Paleofrankish neumes 


Leipzig, Universitätsbibliothek, MS Rep. 1.6, fol. I9r 
[C.84] R: s. XI, Germany (France or Germany); Wälli 
s. XI or XII, French or German; Wälli, German neumes 


Paris lat. 7979, fol. 8r [C.144] Willi: s. XI/XII, French; 
Willi: Aquitanian neumes 


Vatican, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, MS Reg. lat. 21, 
fol. 37v [C.201 (omitted by Riou)] Wälli: s. XI/XII, 
French; Willi: Aquitanian neumes 
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Odes 4.2.14 


Odes 4.8.1—8 


Odes 4.11.14 


Odes 4.13.1 


Carm. saec. 14 


Epodes 1.1—7 


Epodes 2.2—3 
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St. Petersburg class. lat. 8° v 4, fol. 26v [C.85.5 (omitted 
by Munk Olsen)] Willi: s. XII ex., French; Wälli: central 
French neumes 


St. Petersburg class. lat. 8° v 4, fols. 27v—28r [C.85.5 
(omitted by Munk Olsen)] Willi: s. XII ex. , French; Walli: 
central French neumes 


St. Petersburg class. lat. 8° v 4, fol. 30v [C.85.5 (omitted 
by Munk Olsen)] Wälli: s. XII ex., French; Wälli: central 
French neumes 


Montpellier MS 425, fols. 50v-51r [C.104] Wälli: s. XI, 
French; Wälli: Aquitanian neumes 


Bern, Burgerbibliothek, MS 398, fol. 12r [C.13 (omitted 
by Munk Olsen)] s. XII, presumably French; Wälli: 
neumes unlocalizable 


Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, clm 14685, fol. 77vb 
[C.110] s. 2/2, contains possession mark of St. Emmeram, 
Regensburg; Wälli: German neumes 


St. Petersburg class. lat. 8° v 4, fol. 39r [C.85.5 (omitted 
by Munk Olsen)] s. XII 4/4; Willi: s. XII ex., French; 
Willi: central French neumes 


Leeuwarden MS B.A. Fr. 45, fol. 43r [C.77 (omitted by 
Munk Olsen)] R: s. XII 1/2, Belgium or Eastern France 
(France); Wálli: s. XII, French; Wälli: Lotharingian 
neumes 


Extract without Neumes 


Odes 3.12.1—12 


Cambridge Gg. 5.35, fol 441v (C.32] 
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Extract with Neumes Sideways in Staffless Neumes in Adjacent Margin 


Odes 1.33 Montpellier MS 425, fol. 16r [C.104] [Transcription of 
both text and melody: Gillingham, Secular Medieval Latin 
Song, pp. 17-18] 


Excluded 


Odes 1.15.3 Vatican Reg. lat. 1703, fol. 11r [B.212 (added by Riou)] 
[excluded as being non-musical by Wälli, Melodien, p. 59] 


"[udicii signum tellus sudore madescet" (Incipit) 


De civitate Dei, book 18, ch. 23, ed. Bernard Dombart and Alfons Kalb, 5th 
ed. (Stuttgart, 1981), pp. 285, line 21—286, line 17 (Schaller and Kónsgen, 
no. 8495). For plates of the text with neumes in two different hands in Paris, 
Bibliothéque nationale de France, MS lat. 1154, fols. 122r—123r, see Barrett, 
“Music and Writing,” pp. 88—90, figures 1—3. For a list of musical incipits of 
twenty-three versions from the tenth century on, and for plates and 
transcriptions, see Higini Anglés, La musica a Catalunya fins al segle XIII 
(Barcelona, 1935; rept, Barcelona, 1988), pp. 288-302. For additional 
musicological and manuscript information, see Solange Corbin, “Le Cantus 
Sibyllae: Origine et premiers textes." 


Juvenal 


The following two items are described by Munk Olsen as having notation, 
but they are included neither in Riou's listing nor in Bobeth's dissertation. I 
have not verified them. 


Satire 8.79—84 (“Esto bonus miles ... uiuendi perdere causas"): Leiden, 
Bibliotheek der Rijksuniversiteit, MS B.P.L. 82, fol. 59r19—v2 [C.44] [Munk 
Olsen s. XI, German?] 


Satire 8.88—89 ("Rectorem accipiat ... inopum sociorum"): Leiden, 
Bibliotheek der Rijksuniversiteit, MS B.P.L. 82, fol. 59r19-v2 [C.44] [Munk 
Olsen s. XI, German?] 
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Lucan, De bello civili 


Passage 


1.67—80 


1.195—203 


1.299—326 


5.791—801 


7.659—66 


8.88—108 


8.88—100 


Manuscript 


Prague, Národní knihovna České republiky (National Library 
of the Czech Republic), MS VIII.H.9 (1627), fol. Iv [C.147 
(added by Riou)] [R: s. XII 1/2 Germany (Germany?)] [Bobeth: 
German neumes] 


Prague MS VIII.H.9 (1627), fol. 3r [C.147] [R: s. XII 1/2, 
Germany (Germany?); Bobeth: German neumes 


Prague MS VIII.H.9 (1627), fol. 4r-4v [C.147] R: 1/ 2, 
Germany (Germany?); Bobeth: German neumes 


Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de France, MS lat. 10315, fol. 
37v [C.138] s. XII 1/2, German (Echternach?); Bobeth: German 
neumes 


London, British Library, MS Harley 2728, fols. 100v-101r 
[C.76 (added by Riou)] R: s. XI 2/3, Germany (Freising); 
Bobeth: German neumes 


St. Gall, Stiftsbibliothek, MS 863, p. 181 [B.158] R: s. X 1/2, 
Switzerland, St. Gall; Bobeth s. X, St. Gall?; Bobeth: German 
neumes 


Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de France, MS lat. 9346, fols. 
85v—86r [C.135] R: s. XI, Luxembourg, Echternach (Germany, 
West); Bobeth: Echternach neumes 


Brussels, Bibliothéque royale, MS 5330—5332, fol. 93r [C.15] 
[R: s. XI 1/2, Belgium; T&T s. X: Gembloux; Bobeth: s. XI 1/ 
2, Saint-Pierre de Gembloux (?); Bobeth: Lotharingian neumes 


Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, cim 13091, fol. 86r [C.97] 
R: s. XII, Germany; Bobeth: s. XII ex., German; Bobeth: 
German neumes 


8.88—98 


8.88—97 


8.88—92 


8.88—91 


8.88—90 


8.94—105 


8.584—89 


8.746-51 
8.760—67 


9.52843 
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— Leiden, Bibliotheek der Rijksuniversiteit, MS Burmann Q. 1, fol. 


106v [C.60] R: s. XI, Germany, West, or Low Countries 
(France, East, or Germany, West); Bobeth: German neumes 


Paris lat. 10315, fol. 84r [C.138] R: s. XII 1/2, Luxembourg, 
Echternach (Germany, West); Bobeth: German neumes 


London Harley 2728, fol. 106v [C.76 (added by Riou)] R: s. XI 
2/3, Germany; Bobeth: German neumes 


Leiden, Bibliotheek der Rijksuniversiteit, MS Voss. lat. Q. 81, 
fol. 65r [C.65 (added by Riou)] R: s. XII, Germany (Germany? 
France?); Bobeth: s. XII, western German; Bobeth: German 
neumes 


Montpellier, Bibliothéque municipale et universitaire [Biblio- 
théque Interuniversitaire Section Médecine, Faculté de 
médecine], MS 113, fol. 76v [B.90 (added by Riou)] R: s. IX 
2/4, France, Burgundy? (France); T&T s. IX 2/4, French, partly 
in Orléans script; Korhammer: s. IX 1/2; Bobeth: French 
neumes 


St. Gall 863, p. 191 [B.158] R: s. X 1/2, Switzerland, St. Gall; 
Bobeth s. X, St. Gall?; Bobeth: German neumes 


St. Gall 863, p. 207 [B.158] R: s. X 1/2, Switzerland, St. Gall; 
Bobeth s. X, St. Gall?; Bobeth: German neumes 


St. Gall 863, p. 212 [B.158] R: s. X 1/2, Switzerland, St. Gall; 
Bobeth s. X, St. Gall?; Bobeth: German neumes 


Paris lat. 9346, fol. 95v [C.135] R: s. XI, Luxembourg, 
Echternach (Germany, West); Bobeth: Echternach neumes 


Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de France, MS lat. 10314, fol. 
120r [B.137] R: s. IX 2/4: eastern France, perhaps Luxembourg 
(Echternach?); Corbin: German neumes, quite close to 
Echternach neumes; Bobeth: German neumes; Glaser and 
Moulin-Fankhänel, p. 115: contains Old High German glosses 
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9.531-37 Paris lat. 9346, fol. 105r [C.135] R: s. XI, Luxembourg, 
Echternach (Germany, West); Bobeth: Echternach neumes 


St. Gall 863, pp. 233—34 [B.158] R: s. X 1/2, Switzerland, St. 
Gall; Bobeth s. X, St. Gall?; Bobeth: German neumes 


10.199-203 St. Gall 863, pp. 258-59 [B.158] R: s. X 1/2, Switzerland, St. 
Gall; Bobeth s. X, St. Gall?; Bobeth: German neumes 


10.199 Bamberg, Staatsbibliothek, MS Class. 36 (M.IV.10), fol. 46v 
[C.4] R: s. XII 2/2, Germany; Bobeth: German neumes 


Excluded (not in Bobeth) 


1.12 Paris lat. 9346-FDG(d), fol. Ir [C.136]: the neumation for this 
and the following are not legible in a photograph [s. X/XI, 
Echternach] [Echternach neumes] [Glaser and Moulin- 
Fankhänel, p. 115: contains 17 Old High German glosses on 
Lucan] 


1.21 Paris lat. 9346-FDG(d), fol. Ir-1v [C.136] 


1.41-42 Paris lat. 9346-F DG(d), fol. 1v [C.136]: quite possibly the 
neumes do not belong to these lines but to the short neumed 
texts and pen tests scrawled between the text column and the 
gloss column 


Pseudo-Lucan 


2 verses ("Cantica gignit amor et amorem cantica / Cantandum est, ut 
ametur, et ut cantetur, amandum [Schaller and Kónsgen 1908]) Paris, 
Bibliothéque nationale de France, MS lat. 8069 [C.126] 


Martianus Capella 


For a brief overview of neumed manuscripts, see Günther Wille, Musica 
Romana, p. 299, n. 1228. Neumes in manuscripts of Martianus Capella's 
Works are discussed in greater detail by Solange Corbin, *The Neumes of the 
Martianus Capella Manuscripts," in Essays on Opera and English Music in 


| 
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honour of Sir Jack Westrup, ed. F.W. Sternfeld, Nigel Fortune, and Edward 
Olleson (Oxford, 1975), pp. 1-7. According to Corbin (p. 2), musical 
notation appears only in verse sections of books 1, 2, and 9 of this 
prosimetrum. 

Book 2 (sections 117-125) contains the welcoming of Philology by the 
nine Muses, each of whom recites verses that end with a two-line refrain that 
is neumed in at least four manuscripts. The four manuscripts are the only in 
which Corbin and her team discovered neumes. These remain the only 
neumed manuscripts of Martianus, out of the 241 identified in the census by 
Claudio Leonardi: "I codici di Marziano Capella," Aevum 33 (1959), 443— 
89; Aevum 34 (1960), 1-99; and Aevum 34 (1960), 411—524. This count was 
verified by Mariken Teeuwen, who examined seven additional manuscripts 
of the entire De nuptiis which were not included in Corbin's study: see 
Mariken Teeuwen, Harmony and the Music of the Spheres: The "Ars 
Musica" in Ninth-Century Commentaries on Martianus Capella, 
Mittellateinische Studien und Texte 30 (Leiden, 2002), p. 317. (All the same, 
David Ganz reports in an e-mail that a neumed line of Martianus Capella 
appears as a tenth-century pen-trial in London, British Library, MS Arundel 
375.) 

For partial reproduction of one manuscript folio with this text neumed, 
see Smits van Waesberghe, Musikerziehung, p. 179, plate 110. In addition, 
other forms of musical notation were also recorded: see the polyphonic 
settings of these two verses as two examples in the first of the “Bamberg 
Dialogues on Organum," ed. Schmid, Musica et Scolica enchiriadis, pp. 
214—17. For further information and a plate, see Santosuosso, Letter 
Notations, pp. 29-30 and plate VI (compare pp. 166 and 186—87). Fullest 
information and plates are in Teeuwen, Harmony, pp. 316—25 and plates 7—8 
and 10-11. 

Book 9 is devoted to music and is based on Aristides Quintilianus. The 
notation in manuscripts with the text of the De nuptiis Mercurii et 
Philologiae itself is an altogether different matter from the neume-like signs 
accompanying prose that appear at three points in the commentary of 
Remigius of Auxerre on book 9: see Bielitz, Die Neumen in Otfrids 
Evangelienharmonie, p. 265. 

In the following listing, references are to the section numbers, running 
from. 1—1000, that are found in both the most recent edition by Willis and the 
older one by Dick. 
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Passage Manuscript 


l 


21 


31 


91 


98 


117 


120 


123 


(Tu quem psallentem . . . copula sacra deum): Paris, Bibliothéque 
nationale de France, MS lat. 8670, fol. 1r 


(Anxia cum trepidis . . . spes incerta fatigat): Paris lat. 86 70, fol. 
2r l 


(Possem minore ambigens . . . nunc moneret nexio): Paris lat. ` 
8670, fols. 5v-6r 


(Ni nostra, astrigeri . . . iussa deum patris): Paris lat. 8670, fol. 10r 
(Sed purum astrificis . . . astra Draconi): Paris lat. 8670, fol. 11v 


(Scande caeli, templa . . . poscit astra Iuppiter): Leiden, Bibliotheek 
der Rijksuniversiteit, MS B.P.L. 88, fol. 2v: Teeuwen, neumes 

s. XI, Lotharingian, on fly-leaf, written in Ghent, monastery of 
Saint-Pierre-au-Mont-Blandin 


Oxford, Bodleian Library, MS Laud. lat. 118, fol. 11V: Teeuwen, 
tenth/eleventh-century Aquitanian neumes in a manuscript | 
produced perhaps in Auxerre; Teeuwen, Harmony and the Music, 
plates 7—8 


Paris lat. 8670, fol. 14v 


Vatican, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, MS Reg. lat. 1987, fol. 
1v: Teeuwen, neumes s. XI, Lotharingian, on fly-leaf, written in 
Ghent, monastery of Saint-Pierre-au-Mont-Blandin 


(Tandem laboris fructus . . . mente adacta culmina): Oxford, 
Bodleian Library, MS Laud. lat. 118, fol. 12r: Teeuwen, 
tenth/eleventh-century Aquitanian neumes in a manuscript 
produced perhaps in Auxerre; Teeuwen, Harmony and the Music, 
plates 7-8 


(Caput artibus . . . rationibus ante repertus): Paris lat. 8670, fol. 
14v 
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902 (Aurea flammigerum . . . quae nunc sorore dulcior): Paris lat. 
8670, fol. 109r: Corbin and Teeuwen, North-Central France: 
Corbie? (Teeuwen, Harmony and the Music, plate 9) 


Priscian 


For information on neumed manuscripts of Priscian's De sideribus (incipit 
"Ad Boreae partes Arctoi vertuntur et Anguis" [Schaller and Kónsgen, no. 
151], see Wille, Musica Romana, p. 305, n. 1307, and Irtenkauf, “Der 
Computus ecclesiasticus in der Einstimmigkeit,” p. 12. For a reproduction of 
part of one manuscript folio with this text neumed, see Smits van 
Waesberghe, Musikerziehung, p. 178, and Irtenkauf, "Der Computus 
ecclesiasticus in der Einstimmigkeit,” plate 2. 


Prudentius 


Parts of at least the Cathemerinon, Apotheosis, and Dittochaeon received 
neumation. The neumes in Paris, Biblioth&gue nationale de France, MS lat. 
8084; Leiden, Bibliotheek der Rijksuniversiteit, MS Burmann O. 3; Paris, 
Bibliothéque nationale de France, MS lat. 8085; St. Gall, Stiftsbibliothek, 
MS 136, are mentioned fleetingly by Maurice P. Cunningham, ed., Aurelii 
Prudentii Clementis Carmina, CCSL 126 (Turnhout, 1966), pp. X- XVII. 
On the neumes in Cambridge, Corpus Christi College, MS 223, see Gernot 
Wieland, “The Prudentius Manuscript CCCC 223," Manuscripta 38 (1994), 
211-27, at pp. 214-15. Susan Rankin includes Oxford, Bodleian Library, 
MS Auct. F.3.6 in the appendix to her "Neumatic Notations in Anglo-Saxon 
England," p. 144, with the information that the codex contains "Prudentius, 
Psychomachia and other texts.” Neumes on a number of poems by 
Prudentius are indicated in Bern 455, fols. 31r-40v by Hagen, Catalogus 
codicum Bernensium, p. 399 (no. 45). 

The neumation of the Cathemerinon would appear to be related to the 
lyric metres Prudentius employed, which are identified in glosses on the 
individual hymns. In contrast, it is not likely the form but rather the content 
of the dactylic hexameters in the Apotheosis, which opens the section of the 
poem on the nature of the soul (782-951), that motivated the neumation. 

Oxford, Bodleian Library, MS Auct. F.3.6, fols. 5v and 6r are 
reproduced in Nicholson, Early Bodleian Music, plate 31 (with neumes on 
portions of Cathemerinon 3—4) and p. Ix. For further information, see Bruno 
' Stäblein, ed., Monumenta Monodica Medii Aevi, vol. 1 “Hymnen” (Kassel 
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and Basel, 1956), pp. 615-16 (no. 4: Cathemerinon 3), 616 (nos. 5-6: 
Cathemerinon 4), 615 (nos. 1-3: Cathemerinon 5) 552 (no. 14: 
Cathemerinon 7). 

Einsiedeln, Stiftsbibliothek, MS 610, fol. 610 (a singleton from a lost, 
fourteenth-century troper), contains the text of the trope "Primus init 
Stephanus" with square notation written on four lines. Although the text of 
this trope survives in at least nine earlier tropers from roughly 950 to 1050, 
the Einsiedeln codex is the only to preserve notation for it with lines. It 
includes four hexameters from Prudentius's Dittochaeon (also known as 
Tituli historiarum). Other individual lines from the Dittochaeon are found 
from the tenth century as liturgical tropes. See Gunilla Bjórkvall and 
Andreas Haug, “Primus init Stephanus. Eine Sankt Galler Prudentius- 
Vertonung aus dem zehnten Jahrhundert,” pp. 57—78. 

The preceding list is the humblest of stopgaps, until Sam Barrett has 
published a much more comprehensive list of manuscript sources with 
neumatic notations for the poetry of Prudentius. 


Statius 

Passage Manuscript 

Achilleid 

1.932-36 Wolfenbüttel, Herzog-August Bibliothek, MS 301 Extrav. 
identified by Munk Olsen, “La réception de Stace,” p. 233, 
n. 10: s. XII m., Germany 

Thebaid 


2.351-54 Leiden, Bibliotheek der Rijksuniversiteit, MS Gronov. 70, 
fol. 25v [C.44 (added by Riou)] R: s. XI 1/4, Germany, West 
(Mainz?); Korhammer: s. XI; Bobeth: German neumes 


5.608—19 Paris lat. 10317, fol. 62r-62v [B.92] R: s. X ex., 
Luxembourg, Echternach; Sweeney: s. X ex.: formerly of 
Echternach; Corbin and Bobeth: Echternach neumes; 
contains commentary of Lactantius Placidus; Glaser and 
Moulin-Fankhänel, p. 117: contains two Old High German 
glosses, each by a different hand 


5.608—16 


5.608—11 
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Brussels, Bibliothegue royale, MS 5337—5338, fol. 55v [C.9] 
R: s. XI in., Belgium; Bobeth: s. XI inc., Saint-Pierre de 
Gembloux (?); Bobeth: Echternach neumes 


Florence, Biblioteca Medicea Laurenziana, MS Plut. 38.7, 
fol. 51r-51v [C.31] R: s. XII 1/2, France, Central (Midi?); 
Bobeth: French neumes 


Genéva-Cologny, Bibliotheque Bodmer, MS 154, fol. 46v 
[C.35] R: s. XI, Germany, West (Germany?); T&T s. X/XI: 
Corbie?; Bobeth: German neumes 


Leiden Gronov. 70, fol. 80r [C.44 (added by Riou)] R: s. XI 
1/4, Germany, West (Mainz?); Korhammer: s. XI; Bobeth: 
German neumes 


Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, clm 6396, fol. 53v 
[B.61] R: s. X 2/2, Germany, South; Sweeney: s. XI 2/2: 
formerly of Freising in upper Bavaria; Bobeth: German 
neumes; contains commentary of Lactantius Placidus 


Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de France, MS lat. 8051, fol. 
22v [B.82] R: s. IX 2/3, France, North, Corbie; Bobeth: 
French neumes 


Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de France, MS lat. 12596, fol. 
87v [(added by Riou)] R: s. XI, France, Ile-de-France, Saint 
Maur-des-Fossés; Bobeth: French neumes 


Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de France, MS lat. 13046, fol. 
62v [B.93 (added by Riou)] R: s. X, France, North, Corbie; 
T&T: s. X, Corbie; Bobeth: Lotharingian neumes 


Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de France, MS nouv. acq. lat. 
1627, fol. 23r [C.96 (added by Riou)] R: s. XI, France, Loire 
valley? (Italy?); Bobeth: French neumes 
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5.608—10 


6.413, 416 


8.736—45 


8.736-41 


8.73747 


9.49—62 


9.49—52 


9.49—52, 
54—55 


Ziolkowski 


Vatican, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, MS Barb. lat. 74, 
fol. 46r [C.109] R: s. XII 2/2, France, Northeast (France); 
Bobeth: French neumes 


Paris nouv. acq. lat. 1627, fol. 26r [C.96 (added by Riou)] 
R: s. XI, France, Loire valley? (Italy?) M 


Geneva-Cologny 154, fol. 80r [C.35] R: s. XI, Germany, 
West (Germany?); T&T s. X/XI: Corbie? , 


Munich clm 6396, fol. 92r [B.61] [R: s. X 2/2, Germany, 
South; Sweeney: s. XI 2/2: formerly of Freising in upper 
Bavaria; contains commentary of Lactantius Placidus 


Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de France, MS lat. 10317, fol. 
106v [B.92] [B.92] R: s. X ex., Luxembourg, Echternach; 
Sweeney: s. X ex.: formerly of Echternach; contains 
commentary of Lactantius Placidus 


Zurich, Zentralbibliothek, MS C. 62, fol. 128v [C.129 (added 
by Riou)] R: s. XI ex., Switzerland, St. Gall; Bobeth: 
German neumes 


Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, clm 17206, fol. 10r 
[C.63 (added by Riou)] R: s. XII, Germany; Sweeney: 

s. XII: formerly of Scheftlarn, a monastery in upper Bavaria; 
German neumes; contains commentary of Lactantius 
Placidus on 6.809—12.819 


Bern, Burgerbibliothek, MS 156, fol. 63v [C.5 (added by 
Riou)] R: s. XI-XII, France, Loire River valley (Fleury); 
Mostert s. XI or s. XI-XII, Fleury; Bobeth: French neumes 


Geneva-Cologny 154, fol. 81r [C.35] R: s. XI, Germany, 
West (Germany?); T&T s. X/XI: Corbie? 


Brussels 5337—5338, fol. 96v [C.9 (added by Riou)] R: s. XI 
in., Belgium 


9.49—52, 
54—55 


9.49—55 


11.329-32 


11.343, 
346-47 


12.322-41 


12.322—35, 
337-38 


12.322-35 
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Leiden Gronov. 70, fol. 140r [C.44 (added by Riou)] R: 
s. XI 1/4, Germany, West (Mainz?); Korhammer: s. XI] 


Munich clm 6396, fol. 93r [B.61] R: s. X2/2, Germany, 
South; Sweeney: s. XI 2/2: formerly of Freising in upper 
Bavaria; contains commentary of Lactantius Placidus 


Munich clm 17206, fol. 10v [C.63 (added by Riou)] R: 
s. XII, Germany; Sweeney: s. XII: formerly of Scheftlarn, a 
monastery in upper Bavaria 


Zurich C. 62, fol. 130v [C.129 (added by Riou)] R: s. XI 
ex., Switzerland, St. Gall 


Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de France, MS lat. 10317, fol. 
106r [B.92] R: s. X ex., Luxembourg, Echternach; 
Sweeney: s. X ex.: formerly of Echternach; contains 
commentary of Lactantius Placidus 


Leiden Gronov. 70, fol. 186r [C.44 (added by Riou)] R: s. XI 
1/4, Germany, West (Mainz?); Korhammer: s. XI 


Leiden Gronov. 70, fol. 186v [C.44 (added by Riou)] R: 
s. XI 1/4, Germany, West (Mainz?); Korhammer: s. XI 


Munich clm 6396, fol. 132v [B.61] [R: s. X 2/2, Germany, 
South; Sweeney: s. XI 2/2: formerly of Freising in upper 
Bavaria; contains commentary of Lactantius Placidus 


Geneva-Cologny 154, fol. 117v [C.35 (added by Riou)] R: 
s. XI, Germany, West (Germany?); T&T s. X/XI: Corbie? [R 
lists 337-38 as being neumed, whereas Bobeth does not] 


Bern 156, fol. 85r [C.5 (added by Riou)] R: s. XI-XII, 
France, Loire River valley (Fleury) 


Brussels 5337-5338, fol. 139v [C.9] R: s. XI in., Belgium 
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12.322-35 


12,322, 


325-35 


12.322-34 


12.325—35, 
322—24 


12.325—27, 
335 


12.325—35 


12.325—36 


12.325-41 
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Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de France, MS lat. 10317, fol. 
156r—156v [B.92] R: s. X ex., Luxembourg, Echternach; 
Sweeney: s. X ex.: formerly of Echternach; contains 
commentary of Lactantius Placidus 


Rome, Biblioteca Vallicelliana, MS C.97, fol. 117r [C.103 
(added by Riou)] R: s. XII ex., Germany (Germany?); 
Bobeth: German neumes 


Paris nouv. acq. lat. 1627, fol. 55r [C.96] R: s. XI, France, 
Loire valley? (Italy?) 


Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de France, MS lat. 8674, fol. 
111v [(added by Riou)| R: s. X ex., France, Northeast; 
Bobeth: French neumes (with Lotharingian influence?) 


Zurich, Zentralbibliothek, MS Rheinau 53, p. 91 [C.130 
(added by Riou)] R: s. XII in., Switzerland or Germany, 
Konstanz region; Bobeth: German neumes 


i 
| 
1 
! 
i 
1 


Kassel, Landesbibliothek, 2° MS. poet. et roman. 6, fol. 
158r—158v [C.39] R: s. XII 1/2, Germany | 


Paris lat. 8051, fol. 56r [B.82] R: s. IX 2/3, France, North, 
Corbie 


Zurich, Zentralbibliothek, MS C. 62, fol. 185r-185v [C.129 
(added by Riou)] R: s. XI ex., Switzerland, St. Gall 


Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, clm 19481, fol. 133r 
[C.64 (added by Riou)] R: s. XII ex., Germany (Italy); 
Bobeth: s. XII ex., north Italian?; Bobeth: German neumes 


Leiden Gronov. 70, fol. 203r—203v [C.44 (added by Riou)] 
R: s. XI 1/4, Germany, West (Mainz?); Korhammer: s. XI 


12.327-33, 
336-41 


12.327—35 


12.786—87 
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Leipzig, Universitätsbibliothek, MS Rep. 1.12, fol. 135r 
[C.46] R: s. XI2/2, Germany; Bobeth: German neumes 


Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, clm 29212, 
fragmentary strips 10—13 [C.68 (added by Riou)] Note: 
because these are fragments, where the neumation begins 
and ends is partly a matter of chance. R: s. XII ex., 
Germany; Bobeth: German neumes 


Brussels 5337-5338, fol. 146v [C.9 (added by Riou)] 


Passages Without Neumes in Florilegia or Anthologies 


5.608—16 
12.325—35 
12.325-48 
12.325—35, 


322-24 


12.256-348 


Cambridge Gg. 5.35, fol. 439v [C.17: Cambridge Songs] 


Barcelona, Archivo de la Corona de Aragón, MS Ripoll 83, 
fol. 117v [C.3] 


Cambridge Gg. 5.35, fol. 439r [C.17: Cambridge Songs] 
Cambridge Gg. 5.35, fols. 439v—440r [C.17: Cambridge 
Songs] 


Edinburgh, National Library of Scotland, MS Adv. 16.5.12, 
fol. 99v [C.22] 


Note: It has been reported that a Greek-derived system of notation using 
points is attested for Achilleid, Book 2, lines 1—4, 8—9, 21, 36, 110-12, 143- 
45, and 163-64, in Antwerp, Musée Plantin, MS 128 M 357 (Denucé 125), a 
manuscript of the twelfth or thirteenth century: see Denise Jourdan- 
Hemmerdinger, “Nouveaux fragments musicaux sur papyrus (une notation 
antique par points)," Studies in Eastern Chant 4 (1979), 81—111, at p. 109. 
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Terence 


Passage Manuscript 

Andria 236—37 Einsiedeln, Stiftsbibliothek, MS 362 (Msc. 440), fol. 29v 
[B.18 (a) (added by Riou)] R: s. X, Germany (Germany or 
Switzerland); Bobeth: German neumes | 


Note that St. Gall, Stiftsbibliothek, MS 1394 is a fragment of Einsiedeln, 
Stiftsbibliothek, MS 362. For further information (but without consideration 
of the neumes), see Claudia Villa, La "Lectura Terentii," vol. 1 (Padua, 
1984), pp. 315—16, nos. 84—85, and p. 416, no. 535. 


Andria 296—98 St. Gall, Stiftsbibliothek, MS 1394-VIIIb, p. 120 [where this 
begins is chance, since the neumation begins at the top of 
the fragment] [B.18 (f) (added by Riou)] R: s. X, Germany 
(Germany or Switzerland); Bobeth: German neumes 


Andria 694-97 London, British Library, MS Harley 2750, fol. 13r [C.46] 
R: s. XI, Germany (Germany?); Bobeth: German neumes 


Vienna, Ósterreichische Nationalbibliothek, MS 85, fol. 
68v [C.109] R: s. XI in., Germany, South, Reichenau? (St. 
Gall or Reichenau); Bobeth: German neumes 


Eunuchus 292-97 Brussels, Bibliothéque royale, MS 9705, fol. 22r [C.7 
(added by Riou)] R: s. XI, Belgium or France, East; 
Bobeth: Lotharingian neumes 


London, British Library, MS Harley 2670, fol. 12r [added 
by Bobeth] Bobeth: s. XI, German; Bobeth: German 
neumes 


Paris lat. 9345, fol. 183r [B.76] R: s. X ex., Luxembourg, 
Echternach (Trier, Sankt Maximin, or Echternach); T&T: 
ca. 1000: Echternach; Bobeth: Echternach neumes; Glaser 
and Moulin-Fankhänel, p. 114: contains ten Old High 
German Glosses on Terence [For fullest information, see 
Schroeder, Bibliothek und Schule, pp. 245—49] 
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Valenciennes, Bibliothéque municipale, MS 448 (420), fol. 
116v [C.95] R: s. XI, France, East; Bobeth: s. XI, Saint- 
Amand; Bobeth: Lotharingian neumes 


“Ut belli sonuere tubae, violenta peremit" (Incipit) 


On neumed manuscripts, see Wille, Musica Romana, p. 305, n. 1305. The 
poem (Schaller and Kónsgen, no. 16845) is Carmina codicis vossiani Q. 86, 
ed. D.R. Shackleton Bailey, Anthologia Latina, vol. 1, part 1 (Stuttgart, 
1982), no. 388, p. 303. For an edition and information on the text as it is 
found in Cambridge Gg. 5.35, fol. 444, see Ziolkowski, Cambridge Songs, 
pp. 340-41. A transcription both of the text and melody from the last- 
mentioned manuscript is provided by Gillingham, Secular Medieval Latin 
Song, p. 34. 


Vergil 
(§ indicates lines quoted within commentary of Servius) 
Passage Manuscript 


Eclogues 4.39 § Naples, Biblioteca Nazionale, MS Vindob. lat. 5, fol. 
16v, col. 1, line 16 [B.150 (added by Riou)] R: s. X in., 
Italy, South, in Beneventan script 


Eclogues 7.1-5 Paris lat. 9344, fol. 3r [C.189] R: s. XI 1/2, 
Luxembourg, Echternach (Germany, West, or France, 
East); Bobeth: Echternach neumes; Glaser and Moulin- 
Fankhänel, p. 112: contains Priscian's Partitiones 
duodecim versuum Aeneidos principalium, as well as the 
works of Vergil, and more than 900 Old High German 
glosses (interlinear and marginal) on Vergil's poems 
[Note: Schroeder, Bibliothek und Schule, pp. 245—48 
connects this manuscript with Paris lat. 9345, which he 
sees as having been produced by the same hand at the 
end of the tenth century] 


Eclogues 7.1—3 Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de France, MS lat. 7930, 
fol. 19r [C.174] R: s. XI 1/2, France, East, Reims or 
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Georgics 1.351 
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Reims region? (France, East?); Bobeth: Lotharingian 
neumes 


Paris lat. 9344, fol. 41v, marginal (in paraphrase/cento) 
[C.189 (added by Riou)] R: s. XI 1/2, Luxembourg, 
Echternach (Germany, West, or France, East) l 


Georgics 1.391—92 § Naples Vindob. lat. 5, fol. 16r, col. I, lines 1—2 [B.150 


Aeneid 1.13 


Aeneid 1.76—77 


Aeneid 1.191 


Aeneid 1.320 


Aeneid 2.42—50 


(added by Riou)] R: s. X in., Italy, South, in Beneventan 
script] [Note: Bobeth refers only to 1.391.] 


Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de France, MS lat. 3088- 
XI, fol. 122v [B.166] R: s. X-XI, France, Midi; Bobeth: 
s. X/XI, France, Southwest; Bobeth: Aquitanian neumes 


8 Naples Vindob. lat. 5, fol. 27r, col. 2, line 18 [B.150 
(added by Riou)] R: s. X in., Italy, South 


$ Naples Vindob. lat. 5, fol. 27r, col. 2, line 34 [B.150 
(added by Riou)] [R: s. X in., Italy, South] 


§ Naples Vindob. lat. 5, fol. 26v, col. 1, line 23 [B.150 
(added by Riou)] R: s. X in., Italy, South 


Florence, Biblioteca Medicea Laurenziana, MS 
Ashburnham 23, fol. 16v [B.54] R: s. X, Italy, North 
(Germany, perhaps Switzerland); Bobeth: German 
neumes 


Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, clm 18059, fol. 
183r [C.129 (Munk Olsen indicated neumes already at 
2.41)] R: s. XI 2/4, Germany; Bobeth: s. XI 2/4, 
Tegernsee; Bobeth: German neumes 


Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de France, MS lat. 8069, 
fol. 42r-42v [C.182] R: s. XL, France, Southwest 
(France); Villa: Reims/Chartres; Bobeth: Aquitanian 
neumes 


Aeneid 2.42—49 


Aeneid 2.69—72 


Aeneid 2.274-87 


Aeneid 2.2774—86 
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Brussels, Bibliothéque royale, MS 5325—5327, fol. 43v 
[B.23] R: s. IX 2/3, France, North; Bischoff, Katalog: 
s. IX 3/3, probably northern France; Bobeth: French 
neumes 


Paris lat. 9344, fol. 55r [C.189] R: s. XI 1/2, 
Luxembourg, Echternach (Germany, West, or France, 
East) 


Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, clm 18059, fol. 
183r [C.129] R: s. XI 2/4, Germany 


Naples Vindob. lat. 5, fol. 40v [B.150 (added by 
Bobeth)] R: s. X in., Italy, South; Bobeth: Italian/ 
Beneventan neumes 


Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de France, MS lat. 8069, 
fol. 42v [C.182] R: s. XI, France, Southwest (France) 


Bern, Burgerbibliothek, MS 239, fol. 12r [B.14 (B)] R: 
s. IX 2/3; Bischoff, Katalog: s. IX 2/4, northern France 


Klosterneuburg, Stiftsbibliothek, MS 742, fol. 53r [C.72] 
R: s. XII2/2, Germany, perhaps Austria (Germany?); 
Haidinger, p. 17: s. XII 2/2: Klosterneuburg; Bobeth: 
German neumes 


Naples Vindob. lat. 5, fol. 46r—46v, cols. 1-2 [B.150 
(added by Riou)] R: s. X in., Italy, South 


Brussels, Bibliothèque royale, MS 5325—5327, fols. 46v- 
47r [B.23] R: s. IX 2/3, France, East; Bobeth: 2.274—79, 
French neumes; 2.279—86, Lotharingian neumes 


Budapest, Országos Széchényi Könyvtär 7, fol. 73r 
[B.29] R: s. X-XI, Germany); Bobeth: s. X/XI, Germany 
(Werden abbey?); Bobeth: German neumes 
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Aeneid 2.274—86 


Aeneid 2.274—75, 
281-82 


Aeneid 2.274—76 


Aeneid 2.274—79a, 
281—86 


Aeneid 2.274—83 
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Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, clm 18059, fol. 
164r [C.129 (added by Riou)] R: s. XI 2/4, Germany 


Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de France, MS lat. 8069, 
fol. 44r [C.182] R: s. XI, France, Southwest (France) 


Vatican, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, MS Reg. lat. 
1671, fols. 69v—70r [B.248] R: s. X 2 , Franco-English 
(England) [Christopher Baswell, Virgil in Medieval 
England, pp. 287 (with further bibliography), "s. X 
second half, England, probably Worcester"; 324, n. 59; 
and 326, n. 76 (vowel quantities over words listed in the 
margin to gloss the Aeneid, especially Books 1 and 4—6)] 
Bobeth: German neumes 


Oxford, Bodleian Library, MS Auct. F.1.16, p. 114 
[B.153 (added by Riou)] R: s. X-XI, Germany; Bobeth: 
German neumes 


Wolfenbüttel, Herzog-August Bibliothek, MS Gudianus 
latinus 66 (4370), fol. 10v [B.280] R: s. XI 1/2, France, 
East (France, Saint-Vaast d' Arras, or Germany, Lorsch); 
Bobeth: French neumes 


Vatican, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, MS Reg. lat. 
2090, fol. 57v [C.253] R: s. XI-XII, Italy, South; 
Bobeth: Beneventan neumes 


Florence, Biblioteca Medicea Laurenziana, MS 
Ashburnham 23, fols. 20v-21r [B.54] R: s. X, Italy, 
North [Germany, perhaps Switzerland] 


Paris lat. 9344, fol. 58r—58v [C.189] R: s. XI 1/2, 
Luxembourg, Echternach (Germany, West, or France, 
East) 


Aeneid 2.275, 281, 


283, 286 
Aeneid 2.673—78 


Aeneid 3.1—3 


Aeneid 3.249 


Aeneid 4.296—330 


Aeneid 4.305—11 


Aeneid 4.314—24 
Aeneid 4.368—78 
Aeneid 4.368—75 


Aeneid 4.424—36 
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Trento, Biblioteca Comunale, MS 1660 TC, p. 115 
[C.225] R: s. XI, Germany (Germany, West, or 
Austria); Bobeth: German neumes 


Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, clm 18059, fol. 
186r [C.129] R: s. XI 2/4, Germany 


Vatican, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, MS Reg. lat. 
1495, fol. 30r [B.241] R: s. X-XI, France, East; Bobeth: 
Lotharingian neumes 


Budapest, Országos Széchényi Könyvtár 7, fol. 85r [B.29 
(added by Bobeth)] R: s. X-XI, Germany); Bobeth: 

s. X/XI, Germany (Werden abbey?); Bobeth: German 
neumes 


Budapest, Országos Széchényi Könyvtár 7, fols. 97v—98r 
[B.29] R: s. X-XI, Germany) 


Klosterneuburg, Stiftsbibliothek, MS 742, fols. 72r—72v 
[C.72] R: s. XII 2/2, Germany, perhaps Austria 
(Germany?) 


Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, clm 18059, fol. 
192r [C.129] R: s. XI 2/4, Germany 


Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, clm 18059, fol. 
192r [C.129] R: s. XI 2/4, Germany 


Trento, Biblioteca Comunale, MS 1660 TC, pp. 159—60 
[C.225] R: s. XI, Germany (Germany, West, or Austria) 


Florence, Biblioteca Medicea Laurenziana, MS 
Ashburnham 23, fol. 51v [B.54] R: s. X, Italy, North 
(Germany, perhaps Switzerland) 


Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, clm 305, fol. 106r 
[C.121 (added by Riou)] R: s. XII in., Germany; Bobeth: 
s. XI/XII, Prüfening; Bobeth: German neumes 
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Aeneid 4.424—36 


Aeneid 4.424—35 


Aeneid 4.424—34 


Aeneid 4.424—31 


Aeneid 4.429—30 


Aeneid 4.651—62 
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Oxford, Bodleian Library, MS Auct. F.1.16, p. 128 
[B.153 (added by Riou)] R: s. X-XI, Germany 


Trento, Biblioteca Comunale, MS 1660 TC, p. 161 
[C.225 (added by Riou)] R: s. XI, Germany (Germany, 
West, or Austria); Bobeth: German neumes 


Wolfenbüttel, Herzog August Bibliothek, MS Gudianus 
latinus 66 (4370), fol. 20v [B.280] R: s. XI 1/2, France, 
East (France, Saint-Vaast d' Arras, or Germany, Lorsch); 
Bobeth: Lotharingian neumes 


Wroclaw, Uniwersytet Wroclawski-Biblioteka uniwersy- 
tecka, MS Rehd. 135, fol. 115r [(added by Riou)] R: 

s. XII ex., Germany; Bobeth: s. XII ex., Germany, 
South; Bobeth: German neumes 


Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, clm 21562, fol. 
122r [C.130 (added by Riou)] R: s. XII ex., Germany; 
Bobeth: 1182-97, Weihenstephan; Bobeth: German 
neumes 


Budapest, Országos Széchényi Könyvtár 7, fol. 99v 
[B.29] R: s. X-XI, Germany) 


Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, clm 18059, fol. 
192v [C.129] R: s. XI 2/4, Germany 


Kremsmünster, Stiftsbibliothek, Fragm. III/154, fol. Ir 
[C.76 (in Munk Olsen but not in Riou)] Bobeth: German 
neumes 


London, British Library, MS Additional 21910, fol. 33r 
[C.92 (added by Riou)] R: s. XII m., Germany; Bobeth: 
s. XI, Germany (Schwarzrheindorf?); Bobeth: German 

neumes 


Klosterneuburg, Stiftsbibliothek, MS 742, fol. 76v [C.72] 
R: s. XII 2/2, Germany, perhaps Austria (Germany?)] 


at tlie Mat d in creta t 


————— ———— (EUER 


Aeneid 4.651—62 
Aeneid 4.650—53 


Aeneid 4.651—58 


Aeneid 7.534—35 


Aeneid 8.98 


Aeneid 8.560—67 


Aeneid 8.56063 
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Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, clm 18059, fol. 
193v [C.129] R: s. XI 2/4, Germany 


London, British Library, Additional 21910, fol. 35r 
[C.92] R: s. XII m., Germany 


Bern, Burgerbibliothek, MS 239, fol. 42v [B.14 (p) 
(added by Riou)] [R: s. IX 2/3] 


Florence, Biblioteca Medicea Laurenziana, MS 
Ashburnham 23, fol. 55v [B.54] R: s. X, Italy, North 
(Germany, perhaps Switzerland) 


Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de France, MS lat. 7925, 
fols. 104v—105r [B.170 (added by Riou)] R: s. IX 2/4, 
France, Midi; Korhammer: s. IX 2/2 


Paris lat. 7925, fol. 109v [B.170] R: s. IX 2/4, France, 
Midi; Korhammer: s. IX 2/2; Bobeth: Aquitanian 
neumes [R. identifies 8.98—99 as being neumed] 


Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de France, MS lat. 8069, 
fol. 83v [C.182] R: s. XI, France, Southwest (France); 
Bobeth: French neumes 


Oxford, Bodleian Library, MS Auct. F.1.16, p. 160 
[B.153 (added by Riou)] R: s. X-XI, Germany 


Paris lat. 9344, fol. 134r [C.189] R: s. XI 1/2, 
Luxembourg, Echternach (Germany, West, or France, 
East) 


Wolfenbüttel, Herzog August Bibliothek, MS Gudianus 
latinus 66 (4370), fol. 42r [B.280 (added by Riou)] R: 
s. XI 1/2, France, East (France, Saint-Vaast d' Arras, or 
Germany, Lorsch); Bobeth: Lotharingian neumes 
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Aeneid 8.672 Paris lat. 7925, fol. 116v [B.170 (added by Riou)] R.: 
s. IX 2/4, France, Midi; Korhammer: s. IX 2/2 [R. 
identifies 8.672—73 as being neumed] 


Aeneid 8.714 Paris lat. 7925, fol. 117r [B.170 (added by Riou)] R: 
s. IX 2/4, France, Midi; Korhammer: s. IX 2/2 [R. 
identifies 8.714—15 as being neumed] 


Aeneid 11.42-58 Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, cim 18059, fol. 
221r [C.129] R: s. XI 2/4, Germany; Bobeth: German 
neumes 


Aeneid 12.94546 Florence, Biblioteca Medicea Laurenziana, MS 
Ashburnham 23, fol. 181v [B.54] R: s. X, Italy, North 
(Germany, perhaps Switzerland) 


Connection of Neumes with Text Uncertain 


Aeneid 10.377-80 Naples, Biblioteca Nazionale, MS Vindob. lat. 6, fol. 
148v [B.151] R: s. X, Italy, South (Riou: “Notation 
marginale dont l'application au texte de Virgile est 
conjecturale”) 


Aeneid 10.818-22 Naples Vindob. lat. 6, fol. 154v [B.151] [R: s. X, Italy, 
South] (Riou: *Notation marginale dont l'application au 
texte de Virgile est conjecturale") 


Aeneid 10.861—64 Naples Vindob. lat. 6, fol. 155v [B.151] [R: s. X, Italy, 
South] (in Munk Olsen but not in Riou) 


Aeneid 11.467—503 Naples Vindob. lat. 6, fol. 162v [B.151 (added by Riou)] 
[R: s. X, Italy, South] (Riou: “Notation marginale dont 
l'application au texte de Virgile est conjecturale”) 


Extracts without Neumes 
Aeneid 1.1—2 Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de France, MS lat. 17901, 
fol. 93v [C.199] (probably not connected with music) 


e Se REFERENT CHE IEET T ES DRE NOE. OE RR EE EI ne on Golanin Kai Ske Peet E Eo ERR nime APA d 
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Aeneid 2.268-83 Cambridge Gg. 5.35, fol. 440r [C.35] [“Cambridge 
Songs" MS] 


Aeneid 2.566-89 Paris lat. 7925, fol. 38rv [B.170] R: s. IX 2/4, France, 
Midi; Korhammer: s. IX 2/2 [Note: this manuscript 
contains neumed 7.534—35, 8.98—99, and 8.714—15] 


Aeneid 5.143 Vatican, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, MS Reg. lat. 
215 [B.237] Mostert s. IX 2/2, 876 or 877, Tours, 
Fleury, or Laon; prov. Fleury of Tours [Probably not 
connected with music: in a prosodic florilegium] 


Aeneid 6.820—23 Bern, Burgerbibliothek, MS 184, fol. 245r [B.13] 
Bischoff, Katalog: s. IX/X (X in.?), France, West [Since 
this manuscript is not neumed elsewhere and since this 
passage is not neumed in any other manuscripts, it may 
not be relevant.] 


Aeneid 6.820-23 Vatican, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, MS Vat. lat. 
3227, fol. 86v [C.262] [Since this manuscript is not 
neumed elsewhere and since this passage 1s not neumed 
in any other manuscripts, it may not be relevant.] 


Excluded 

Aeneid 2.274 Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de France, MS lat. 7929, 
fol. 126v [B.12 (B) (added by Riou)] R: s. IX, France, 
Fleury-sur-Loire; T&T s. IX, from Fleury; Mostert s. IX 
med., Fleury or Auxerre; also contains the commentary 
on Vergil's Aeneid by Servius [This listing would appear 
to be on the basis of the words “Ab illo," which are 
written with neumes marginally on a folio side with 
Aeneid 12.844—67.] 


Note: It has been reported that a Greek-derived system of notation using points is attested 
for much of Vergil in Bern, Burgerbibliothek, MS 167 [Bischoff, Katalog: s. IX 3/3, 
Brittany]: see Jourdan-Hemmerdinger, "Nouveaux fragments musicaux, " p. 110. 
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Speeches in Classical Passages with Neumation 


In determining the total of thirty-three speeches among classical passages 
with neumation, I exclude four passages that are included in the following 
list. First, I omit from my count the three passages from Horace’s Odes and 
Epodes (items 1—3), on the grounds that these poems were neumed 
principally because of their metrical interest. Second, I leave out from the 
count Lucan, De bello ciuili 10.199—203 (item 11), which when extracted 
contains nothing to indicate that it is a speech. Presumably it attracted 
attention for its didactic content. 

Two inclusions (items 35 and 37) that may be dubious, because the 
association of the melody with the poetry in the manuscript is in question, 
are marked with asterisks (*). Riou, "Chronologie et provenance," p. 113 
designates these passages in Vergil as having marginal (not interlinear) 
notation, which he is not certain pertains to the text. A different question is 
raised by two passages in Aeneas's long narration about the fall of Troy and 
the wanderings of his men in books 2 and 3 of the Aeneid; whereas three 
other passages from within the narration (items 25-26 and 28) are accounts 
of speeches by others, these two (items 27 and 29) are directly in Aeneas's 
voice. Whether passages from such a long narrative speech should be 
equated with other shorter speeches is open to debate, but I include them in 
my count. 


Horace, Odes and Epodes 


1. Odes 3.9.1—4 and 8 (speech by the man in a male-female dialogue) 
Leipzig, Universitátsbibliothek, MS Rep. I.6, fol. 18r 
Odes 3.9.1—4 Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de France, MS lat. 7972, fol. 
39v 
. Odes 3.9.1—4 Paris lat. 7979, fol. 7v 
2. Odes 3.12.1-4 (monologue by Neobule) Paris lat. 7979, fol. 8r 
3. Epodes 2.2—3 (Alfius) Leeuwarden, Provinciale Bibliotheek, MS B.A. 
Fr. 45, fol. 43r 


28] 
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Lucan, De bello ciuili 


4. De bello ciuili 1.195—203 (Caesar) Prague, Národní knihovna Ceské 
republiky (National Library of the Czech Republic), MS VIILH.9 
(1627), fol. 3r TN 

5. De bello ciuili 1.299—326 (Caesar) Prague VIII.H.9 (1627), fol. 4r-4v 

6. De bello ciuili 7.659—66 (Pompey) London, British Library, MS Harley 
2728, fols. 100v-101r 
De bello ciuili 7.659—66 St. Gall, Stiftsbibliothek, MS 863, p. 181 * 

7. De bello ciuili 8.88—108 (Cornelia) Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de 
France, MS lat. 9346, fols. 85v—86r 
De bello ciuili 8.88—100 Brussels, Bibliothéque royale, MS 5330— 
5332, fol. 93r 
De bello ciuili 8.88—100 Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, clm 
13091, fol. 86r 
De bello ciuili 8.88—98 Leiden, Bibliotheek der Rijksuniversiteit, MS 
Burmann Q. 1, fol. 106r 
De bello ciuili 8.88—97 Panis, Bibliothéque nationale de France, MS 
lat. 10315, fol. 84r 
De bello ciuili 8.88—92 London Harley 2728, fol. 106v 
De bello ciuili 8.88—91 Leiden, Bibliotheek der Rijksuniversiteit, MS 
Voss. lat. Q. 81, fol. 65r 
De bello ciuili 8.88—90 Montpellier, Bibliothèque municipale et 
universitaire [Bibliothéque Interuniversitaire Section Médecine, Faculté 
de médecine], MS 113, fol. 76v 
De bello ciuili 8.94—105 St. Gall 863, p. 191 

8. De bello ciuili 8.584—89 (Cornelia) St. Gall 863, p. 207 

9. De bello ciuili 8.746—51 (Cordus) St. Gall 863, p. 212 [B.158] 

10. De bello ciuili 8.760—67 (Cordus) Paris lat. 9346, fol. 95v 

11. De bello ciuili 10.199—203 (Acoreus) St. Gall 863, pp. 258—59 De bello 
ciuili 10.199 Bamberg, Staatsbibliothek, MS Class. 36 (M.IV.10), fol. 
46v 


Statius, Achilleid and Thebaid 


12. Achilleid 1.932—36 (speech by Deidamia to Achilles) Wolfenbüttel, 
Herzog-August Bibliothek, MS 301 Extrav. 

13. Thebaid 2.351—54 (end of speech by wife of Polynices) Leiden, 
Bibliotheek der Rijksuniversiteit, MS Gronov. 70, fol. 25v 
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14. Thebaid 5.608—19 (lament of Hypsipyle for Archemorus) Paris, 


16. 


Bibliothéque nationale de France, MS lat. 10317, fol. 62r 

Thebaid 5.608—16 Brussels, Bibliothéque royale, MS 5337—5338, fol. 
55v 

Thebaid 5.608—16 Florence, Biblioteca Medicea Laurenziana, MS Plut. 
38.7, fol. 51r-51v 

Thebaid 5.608—16 Geneva-Cologny, Bibliothèque Bodmer, MS 154, 
fol. 46v 

Thebaid 5.608—16 Leiden Gronov. 70, fol. 80r 

Thebaid 5.608—16 Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, clm 6396, fol. 
53v 

Thebaid 5.608—16 Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de France, MS lat. 
8051, fol. 22v 

Thebaid 5.608—16 Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de France, MS lat. 
12596, fol. 87v 

Thebaid 5.608—16 Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de France, MS lat. 
13046, fol. 62v 

Thebaid 5.608—11 Paris, Bibliothèque nationale de France, MS nouv. 
acq. lat. 1627, fol. 23r 

Thebaid 5.608—10 Vatican, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, MS Barb. 
lat. 74, fol. 46r 


. Thebaid 8.736—41 (Tydeus) Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, clm 


6396, fol. 92v [B.61]; 

Thebaid 8.736—41 Paris lat. 10317, fol. 106v 

Thebaid 8.736—41 Zurich, Zentralbibliothek, MS C. 62, fol. 128v 
Thebaid 8.736—45 Geneva-Cologny 154, fol. 80r 

Thebaid 8.737—47 Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, clm 17206, fol. 
1 Or 

Thebaid 9.49—62 (lament of Polynices for Tydeus) Bern, 
Burgerbibliothek, MS 156, fol. 63v 

Thebaid 9.49—55 Paris lat. 10317, fol. 108r 


` Thebaid 9.49—52 Geneva-Cologny 154, fol. 81 


Thebaid 9.49—52 and 54—55 Brussels 5337—5338, fol. 96v 


` Thebaid 9.49—52 and 54—55 Leiden Gronov. 70, fol. 140 
. Thebaid 9.49—52 and 54—55 Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, clm 


6396, fol. 93r 
Thebaid 9.49—52 and 54—55 Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, clm 
17206, fol. 10v 
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Thebaid 9.49—52 and 54—55 Zurich, Zentralbibliothek, MS C. 62, fol. 
130v | 

17. Thebaid 11.329—32, 343, 346-47 (speech before battle between 
Polynices and Eteocles) Leiden Gronov. 70, fol. 186r-186v 

18. Thebaid 12.322-41 (lament of Argia for Polynices) Munich, Bayerische 
Staatsbibliothek, clm 6396, fol. 132v | | 
Thebaid 12.322-35, 337—38 Geneva-Cologny MS 154, fol. 117v 
Thebaid 12.322—35 Bern, Burgerbibliothek, MS 156, fol. 85r 
Thebaid 12.322—35 Brussels 5337—5338, fol. 139v 
Thebaid 12.322—35 Paris lat. 10317, fol. 156r-156v 
Thebaid 12.322, 325—35 Rome, Biblioteca Vallicelliana MS C.97, fol. 
117r 
Thebaid 12.322—34 Paris nouv. acq. lat. 1627, fol. 55r 
Thebaid 12.325—41 Leiden Gronov. 70, fol. 203r-203v 
Thebaid 12.327—33, 336—41 Leipzig, Universitätsbibliothek, MS Rep. 
I.12, fol. 135 
Thebaid 12.327—35 Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, clm 29212, 
fragmentary strips 10-13 
Thebaid 12.325—36 Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, clm 19481, 
fol. 133 
Thebaid 12.325—35 Kassel, Landesbibliothek, 2? Ms. poet. et roman. 8, 
fol. 158r-158v | 
Thebaid 12.325—35 Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de France, MS lat. 
8051, fol. 56r 
Thebaid 12.325—35 Zurich, Zentralbibliothek, MS C. 62, fol. 185r-185v 
Thebaid 12.325—27, 335 Zurich, Zentralbibliothek, MS Rheinau 53, 
p. 91 
Thebaid 12.325—35, 322—24 Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de France, 
MS lat. 8674, fol. 111v 


Terence, Andria and Eunuchus 


19. Andria 236—37 (Pamphilus and Mysis) Einsiedeln, Stiftsbibliothek, MS 
362 (Msc. 440), fol. 29v 

20. Andria 296—98 (Pamphilus, in part reporting end of speech by Chrysis) 
St. Gall, Stiftsbibliothek, MS 1394-VIIIb, p. 120 

2]. Andria 694—97 (Pamphilus) London, British Library, MS Harley 2750, 
fol. 13r 
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Andria 694-97 Vienna, Österreichische Nationalbibliothek, MS 85, fol. 
68v 

Eunuchus 292—97 (Chaerea) Brussels, Bibliothéque royale, MS 9705, 
fol. 22r 

Eunuchus 292—97 London, British Library, MS Harley 2670, fol. 12r 
Eunuchus 292—97 Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de France, MS lat. 
9345, fol. 183r 

Eunuchus 292—97 Valenciennes, Bibliothéque municipale, MS 448 
(420), fol. 116v 


Vergil 


23, 


24. 


25. 


26. 


27: 


Eclogues 7.1—5 (opening, in narration by Meliboeus) Paris, 
Bibliothéque nationale de France, MS lat. 9344, fol. 3r 

Eclogues 7.1—3 Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de France, MS lat. 7930, 
fol. 19r 

Aeneid 1.76—77 (Aeolus) Naples, Biblioteca Nazionale, MS Vindob. lat. 
5, fol. 27, col. 2, line 18 

Aeneid 2.42—50 (Laocoon, as reported by Aeneas) Florence, Biblioteca 
Medicea Laurenziana, MS Ashburnham 23, fol. 16v 

Aeneid 2.42—50 Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, clm 18059, fol. 
183r 

Aeneid 2.42—50 Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de France, MS lat. 8069, 
fol. 42r-42v 

Aeneid 2.69—72 (Sinon, as reported by Aeneas) Munich clm 18059, fol. 
183r 

Aeneid 2.69—72 Naples Vindob. lat. 5, fol. 40v 

Aeneid 2.69—72 Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de France, MS lat. 8069, 
fol. 42v 

Aeneid 2.274—87 (vision of Hector, as narrated by Aeneas) Bern, 
Burgerbibliothek, MS 239, fol. 12r 


‘Aeneid 2.274—87 Klosterneuburg, Stiftsbibliothek, MS 742, fol. 53r 


Aeneid 2.274-87 Naples Vindob. lat. 5, fol. 46r—46v, col. 1-2 
Aeneid 2.274-86 Brussels, Bibliothèque royale, MS 5325-5327, fols. 


46v-47 


Aeneid 2.274—86 Budapest, Országos Széchényi Könyvtär 7, fol. 73r 
Aeneid 2.274—86 Munich clm 18059, fol. 184r 

Aeneid 2.2774—86 Paris, Bibliothèque nationale de France, MS lat. 8069, 
fol. 44r 
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Aeneid 2.274—86 Vatican, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, MS Reg. lat. 
1671, fols. 69v—70r 
Aeneid 2.274—83 Paris lat. 9344, fol. 58r-58v 
Aeneid 2.274—79a, 281-86 Florence, Biblioteca Medicea Laurenziana, 
MS Ashburnham 23, fols. 20v—21r 
Aeneid 2.275, 281, 283, 286 Trento, Biblioteca Comunale, MS 1660 © 
TC, p. 115 
Aeneid 2.274-75 and 281-82 Oxford, Bodleian Library, MS Auct. 
F.1.16, p. 114 
Aeneid 2.214-76 Wolfenbüttel, Herzog-August Bibliothek, Gudianus 
latinus 66 (4370), fol. 10v 
Aeneid 2.274—76 Vatican, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, MS Reg. lat. 
2090, fol. 47v 
28. Aeneid 2.673—78 (Aeneas, quoting Creusa) Munich clm 18059, fol. 
186r 
29. Aeneid 3.1—3 (narration by Aeneas) Vatican, Biblioteca Apostolica 
Vaticana, MS Reg. lat. 1495, fol. 30r 
30. Aeneid 4.296—330 (Dido) Budapest, Országos Széchényi Kónyvtár 7, 
fols. 97v—98 
Aeneid 4.305—11 Klosterneuburg 742, fol. 721-72v 
Aeneid 4.314—24 Munich clm 18059, fol. 192r 
31. Aeneid 4.368—78 (Dido) Munich clm 18059, fol. 192r 
Aeneid 4.368—75 Trento, Biblioteca Comunale, MS 1660 TC, p. 159—60 
32. Aeneid 4.424—36 (Dido) Florence, Biblioteca Medicea Laurenziana, MS 
Ashburnham 23, fol. 51v 
Aeneid 4.424-36 Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, clm 305, fol. 
106r 
Aeneid 4.424—36 Oxford Auct. F.1.16, p. 128 
Aeneid 4.424—36 Trento, Bibltoteca Comunale, MS 1660 TC, p. 160 
Aeneid 4.424—36 Wolfenbüttel, Herzog August Bibliothek, MS 
Gudianus latinus 66 (4370), fol. 20v 
Aeneid 4.424—36 Wroclaw, Uniwersytet Wroclawski-Biblioteka 
uniwersytecka, MS Rehd. 135, fol. 115r 
Aeneid 4.424—35 Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, clm 21562, fol. 
122r 
Aeneid 4.424—34 Budapest, Országos Széchényi Kónyvtár 7, fol. 99r 
Aeneid 4.424—34 Munich clm 18059, fol. 192v 
Aeneid 4.424—31 Kremsmünster, Stiftsbibliothek, Fragm. III/154, fol. Ir 


33. 


34. 
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Aeneid 4.429—30 London, British Library, MS Additional 21910, fol. 
33r 

Aeneid 4.651—62 (Dido) Klosterneuburg 742, fol. 76r. 

Aeneid 4.651—62 Munich clm 18059, fol. 193v 

Aeneid 4.650—53 London Additional 21910, fol. 35 

Aeneid 4.651—58 Bern, Burgerbibliothek, MS 239, fol. 42v 

Aeneid 4.651—58 Florence, Biblioteca Medicea Laurenziana, MS 
Ashburnham 23, fol. 55v 

Aeneid 8.560—67 (Evander) Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de France, 
MS lat. 8069, fol. 83v 

Aeneid 8.560—63 Oxford Auct. F.1.16, p. 160 

Aeneid 8.560—63 Paris lat. 9344, fol. 134r 

Aeneid 8.560—63 Wolfenbüttel, Herzog August Bibliothek, MS 
Gudianus latinus 66 (4370), fol. 42 


35.* Aeneid 10.377—80 (includes end of speech by Pallas) Naples, Biblioteca 


Nazionale, MS Vindob. lat. 6, fol. 148v 


36. Aeneid 11.42—58 (Aeneas) Munich clm 18059, fol. 221r 
37.* Aeneid 11.467—503 (includes last line of speech by Turnus and first two 


of speech by Camilla) Naples Vindob. lat. 6, fol. 162v 


